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SECOND  EDITION 


seeking 
to  lure 
Lavi 
experts 


By  HIRSH  GOODMAN 

Post  Defence  Correspondent 

The  Sooth  African  government 
has  initiated  a  systematic  ompaipi 
to  attract  engineers  and  technicians 
who  worked  on  the  Lavi  project.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  that  have  reached 
“The  Jerusalem  Post”  bom  reliable 
sources,  the  South  Africans  are  con¬ 
centrating  on  a  highly  specialized 
group  of  about  600  Lavi  developers 
among  the  3,000  perrons  destined  to 
be  fired  from  Israel  Aircraft  Indus¬ 
tries.  The  Pretoria  government  has 
also  approached  key  project  officers 
still  employed  by  EAI. 

The  South  Africans  are  offering 
salaries  of  $40  an  hour  and  $7,000  a 
month  that  wflj  be  deposited  in  a 
European  account  on  behalf  of  the 
employees,  the  reports  say.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  salary,  work  contracts  also 
indnde  wide-ranging  benefits,  such 
as  generous  housing  and  transporta¬ 
tion  allowances. 

While  officials  at  IAI  reftase  to  an¬ 
swer  any  questions  on  the  subject, 
they  say  that  they  cannot  prevent 
former  Lavi  employees  from  accept- 
ing  such  contracts,  and  cannot  im¬ 
pose  limits  on  knowledge  about  the 
project  that  these  employees  may 
take  with  them.  “You  can't  prevent 
a  person  from  taking  his  head  with 
him,  no  ********  how  many  copies  of 
the  Official  Secrets  Act  he  has 
signed,”  one  official  said  when  asked 
about  the  problem. 

The  recently  instituted  official 
guidelines  MnRfng  Israel's  military' 
cooperation  with  Sooth  Africa  also, 
do  not  apply,  because  those  employ¬ 
ees  who  sign  on  with  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  military  Industries  wfU  be  doing 
so  as  individuals. 

The  intense  South  African  recrafe 
ing  effort  doesnot  come  ok  a  surprise 
to  uuWmy  observers.  Since  the  mW- 
1470s,  Allowing.  nfhe-  iotfeniatfoiiiU 
esriMUgooom^BBsrifestdSouth'Afri- 
ca,  the  South  AfHrahs  haveinyeifted 
heavily  in  bolkfin$  up  a  sophisticated 
military  -industrial  infrastructure. 
Today,  that  infrastructure  is  highly 
developed,  produefaga  wide  range 
of  mbs0es,armourcd  vehicles,  artil¬ 
lery,  munitions  and,  recently,  the 
Cheetah,  a  Sonth  African  version  of 
the  Mirage  -  some  say  the  Kfir. 

It  is  entirety  consistent  with  this 
effort  that  Smith  Africa  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  attract  these  highly  quali¬ 
fied  Israelis,  not  only  to  enhance  its 
own  new.  lighter  development  pro¬ 
gramme,  bat  also  to  use  them  on  a 
wide  range  of  related  projects. 

Attempts  to  establish  how  many 
Israelis  have  accepted  South  African 
contracts  have  proved  unsuccessful. 

The  phenomenon,  however,  has 
been  widespread  enough  to  attract 
official  attention  here,  with  some  in 
the  defence  establishment  recom¬ 
mending  that  thought  be  gtyen  to  the 
consequences  of  the  potential  drain 
of  classified  knowledge  from  Israel  to 
South  Africa,  and  the  damage  d 
could  do  to  Israel's  security. 

There  is  also  a,  danger  that  Lavi 
technologies  reaching  South  Africa 
could  make  it  a  competitor  with  Isra¬ 
el  in  attempts  to.  sell  than. '-Sooth 
Africa  and  Israel  share  many  poten¬ 
tial  clients  who  have  been  barred 
from  obtaining  sophisticated  weapon 
technologies  from  the  U.S. 


Herzog  leaves  today 
on  U.S.  visit 

President  Herzog  .leaves  this 
morning  for  a  seven-day  visit  to  the 
U.S:  This  will  be  the  first  state  visit 
of  an  Israeli  president  to  the  U.S. 

.  Herzog  will  be  greeted  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  at  a  ceremony  on  the 
White  House  lawn  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing.. He  wSl  also  meet  with  heads  of 
both  houses  of  Congress,  and  with 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz.  In 
New'  York,  he  will  meet  with  the 
UN  secretary-general  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  cardinal  of  the  city. 


Missiles  on  Baghdad  and  terror  action  mark  opening  of  Amman  summit 


group 
‘seajacks  Israelis’ 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff  mid'  Agencies 
BEIRUT.  —  The  Abu  Nidal  Palestinian  terrorist 
group  stated  yesterday  that  it  bad  seized  eight 
Europeans  with  dnaT  Israeli  nationality  from  a 
yacht  off  the  Gaza  coast,  and  warned  Israel  that 
any  retaliatory  attack  on  Palestinian  refugee 
camps  in  Lebanon  would  endanger  the  lives  of 
the  hostages. 

The  Israel  Navy.  Military  Intelligence  and  oth¬ 
er  government  units  are  checking  the  report,  but 
authoritative  government  sources  said  last  night 
that  no  Israeli  vessel  was  missing  and  that  there 
was  no  sign  that  the  people  Abu  Nidal  says  he 
captured  were  Israeli. 

At  a  news  conference  at  a  West  Beirut  hotel, 
the  Al-Fatah  Revolutionary  Council  named  six  of 
the  prisoners  and  said  five  of  them  also  had 
Belgian  passports  and  the  sixth  a  French  pass¬ 
port.  The  group  identified  the  other  prisoners  as 
two  little  Hebrew-speaking  girls: 

A  Fatah-RC  spokesman,  Waiid  Khaled,  said 
the  prisoners  "were  treated  at  a  Fatah-RC  mili¬ 
tary  base  and  will  be  taken  to  a  safe  place  where 


the  International  Red  Cross  Committee  can  visit 
them." 

The  group  gave  the  prisoners’  passport  num¬ 
bers  and  dates  and  places  of  issue.  It  identified 
the  five  holders  of  Belgian  passports  as  Fernand 
Houtekins,  40,  Emmanuel  Houtekins,  42,  Mrs. 
Godelieve  Kets,  Valerie  Emmanuel  Houtekins. 
16.  and  Laurent  Emmanuel  Houtekins.  17.  It 
named  the  French  passport-holder  as  Mrs.  Jac¬ 
queline  Vaiente,  30. 

Khaled  said  one  of  the  group’s  naval  comman¬ 
do  units  boarded  the  boat,  the  Silco,  off  Gaza. 
The  boat  is  13.30  metres  long  and  weighs  17  tons, 
be  said,  and  was  flying  the  Belgian  and  Israeli 
flags.  He  said  the  boat  was  registered  under  num¬ 
ber  05536-800  on  June  25,  1985,  at  Cannes,  “in 
the  name  of  the  Zionist,  Fernand  Houtekins.” 

Khaled  refused  to  indicate  the  date  of  the 
operation.  He  warned  Israel  that  “any  retaliatory 
action  against  Palestinian  camps  would  endanger 
file  prisoners’  lives. ” 

An  Israel  military  source  last  night  said  the 
name  of  the  vessel  was  “not  familiar.”  A  vessel 


A  spokesman  for  the  Abu  Nidal  gang  claims  at 
a  press  conference  in  Beirut  yesterday  that  the 
group  bad  captured  a  yacht  off  Gaza,  (afp) 

sailing  under  that  name  had  not  left  Israel  recent¬ 
ly  and  was  not  due  here,  he  said. 

Moreover,  the  authorities  checked  the  comput¬ 
er  which  lists  all  holders  of  identity  cards  —  and 
the  names  Abu  Nidal ’s  organization  mentioned 
do  not  appear  there.  It  was  impossible  for  a 
person  to  have  an  Israeli  passport  but  not  have  an 
identity  card  and  thus  not  appear  on  the  list  of 
residents,  a  senior  Interior  Ministry  official  said. 

The  Abu  Nidai  spokesman  said  the  episode  was 
“a  slap  for  the  Zionised  King  of  Amman’  and  for 
the  “Zionised  leaders"  taking  part  in  the  Arab 
summit  meeting  which  opened  yesterday  in  the 
Jordanian  capital. 

(Continued  on  Back  Page) 


Hussein  urges 
Arab  unity 
against  Israel 


11  die,  48  hurt  in 
blast  at  Ulster 
memorial  ceremony 


ENNISKILLEN,  Northern  Ireland 
(Reuter).  —  A  massive  bomb  ripped 
through  a  Remembrance  Day  crowd 
gathering  for  a  wreath- laying  cere¬ 
mony  in  Northern  Ireland  yester¬ 
day,  killing  11  people  and  injuring 
48,  police  said. 

The  bomb  went  off  as  ex-service¬ 
men,  soldiers,  police  and  local  digni¬ 
taries  waited  for  the  start  of  the 
traditional  November  service  to 
commemorate  those  killed  in  two 
world  wars. 

It  exploded  in  a  local  community 
centre  in  the  County  Fermanagh 
town  of  Enniskillen,  catching  about 
50  people  using  the  lee  of  the  build¬ 
ing  4o-sheiter  from- driving  rain. 

The  front  wall  collapsed,  then  in  a 
scene  of  panic  and  chaos  soldiers 
and  policemen  dug  frantically  with 
bare  hands  to  poll  people  from  the 
rubble.  Children  screamed  in  terror 
as  they  ran  about  hunting  for  their 
parents. 

“It  was  awful.  I  saw  at  least  five 
bodies  covered  in  blankets  and  I 
think  there  are  many  more  dead. 
They  are  still  digging  in  the  nibble,” 
one  eyewitness  said. 


No-one  immediately  claimed  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  blast.  It  was  one 
of  the  bloodiest  guerrilla  attacks  in 
Northern  Ireland,  where  2,600  peo¬ 
ple  have  died  in  the  last  18  years  as 
the  outlawed  Irish  Republican 
Army  (IRA)  battled  to  oust  the 
British. 

Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatch¬ 
er.  herself  the  target  of  an  IRA 
bomb  in  1984  which  killed  five  peo¬ 
ple  at  a  British  Conservative  party 
conference,  was  swift  and  furious  in 
her  condemnation  of  the  Enniskil¬ 
len  bombers. 

“To  do  this  at  a  time  when  people 
were  remembering  the  dead  of  two 
world  wars  and  conflicts  since  then, 
people  who  died  in  defence  of  free¬ 
dom,  shows  an  appalling  depth  of 
callousness  and  inhumanity,"  she 
said. 

In  Dublin  Irish  Prime  Minister 
Charles  Haughey  also  expressed  his 
anger  and  revulsion  at  the  carnage 
wrought  by  the  bomb. 

Northern  Ireland  police  had 
warned  for  several  weeks  that  the 
IRA  jvas  planning  a  retaliation 
strike  after  suffering'  several  recent 
setbacks. 


By  Post  Middle  East  Staff  and 
Agencies. 

Jordan’s  King  Hussein  opened 
the  emergency  Arab  summit  in 
Amman  yesterday  evening  with 
a  plea  for  Arab  unity  to  end  the 
I  ran -Iraq  war  and  confront  Isra¬ 
el. 

Minutes  before  his  speech,  an 
Iraqi  missile  slammed  into  a  resi¬ 
dential  area  of  Baghdad,  killing 
at  least  10  people  and  wounding 
over  100,  according  to  an  Iraqi 
military  spokesman. 

In  Beirut,  the  Abu  Nidal  ter¬ 
ror  group  claimed  it  had  abduct¬ 
ed  a  group  of  dual  nationals  car¬ 
rying  Israeli  passports  from  a 
yacht  off  the  Gaza  coast,  as  “a 
slap  in  the  face  of  the  Zionised 
leaders  in  Amman." 

Unrest  was  reported  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  Strip,  apparently 
timed  to  coincide  with  the  summit 
opening  (see  accompanying  stories). 

“Disunity  is  the  basic  sickness  of 
the  Arab  body,”  the  Jordanian  king 
told  presidents,  hereditary  rulers 


and  ministers  from  all  21  Arab 
League  member  nations  meeting  for 
their  first  fall  summit  in  eight  years. 

“The  only  way  to  overcome  it  is  to 
adopt  unified  positions  and  build  up 
the  Arabs’  own  strength,"  he  de¬ 
clared. 

1  Hussein  said  dangers  from  the 
seven-year-old  Gulf  war  were  no 
longer  limited  to  Iraq.  “They  have 
now  spread  to  engulf  the  sister  states 
of  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia.  What 
is  happening  is  not  just  a  war  be¬ 
tween  Iraq  and  Iran.  ...  It  is  threat¬ 
ening  the  security  of  the  whole  re¬ 
gion  and  world  peace." 

Hussein  said  the  struggle  with  Is¬ 
rael  was  the  main  Arab  cause.  “All 
the  Arabs  must  feel  the  horrors  of 
the  Israeli  occupation  day  by  day," 
he  said.  The  Arabs  must  confront 
“Zionist  expansionism"  and  devote 
their  energies  to  face  both  Israel  and 
Iran. 

The  Iranian  missile  attack  on 
Baghdad  hit  a  densely  populated 
neighbourhood,  killing  at' least  six 
children  and  four  women,  and 
wounding  106  people,  according  to 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Cot.  3) 


Where  there’s  smoke  there’s 
incense  in  the  Kuwaiti  suite 


Iraqi  president  Saddam  Hussein  with  Jordan's  King  Hussein  at  a 
ceremony  during  the  Arab  summit  in  Amman.  (AFP) 


AMMAN  (AFP).  —  Jordanian  secu¬ 
rity  forces  went  on  fall  alert  yester¬ 
day  and  marksmen  prepared  to 
shoot  as  smoke  wafted  from  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  fifth  floor  of  Amman's 
Plaza  hotel,  the  fortified  residence 
of  Arab  heads  of  state  attending  an 
emergency  summit. 

But  the  fames  that  filled  the  corri¬ 
dors  of  the  fifth  floor,  where  the 
Lebanese  president,  Kuwaiti  emir 
and  Moroccan  crown  prince  are 
staying,  proved  harmless,  and  even 
the  crack  security  troops  smiled 
when  told  the  smoke  came  from 
burning  incense  at  the  Kuwaiti  suite. 

The  momentary  panic  highlighted 
the  hair-trigger  state  of  security  sur¬ 
rounding  Arab  leaders  as  they  pre¬ 
pared  to  open  the  emergency  meet¬ 
ing  called  to  discuss  the  Gulf  and 
Arab-Israeli  conflicts. 

Arab  leaders  began  arriving  in  the 


Jordanian  capital  on  Saturday  with 
an  army  of  assistants,  bodyguards 
and  cooks. 

To  ensure  their  safety,  several 
heads  of  state  kept  a  tight  lid  over 
their  arrival  time,  and  at  least  one 
leader  sent  decoy  planes  before  his 
aircraft  landed  to  an  official  wel¬ 
come  and  a  21-gun  salute. 

Inside  the  luxurious  hotel,  special 
accommodation  arrangements  were 
made  to  ensure  that  feuding  Arab 
leaders  would  not  be  neighbours. 
Thanks  to  Jordanian  tact  and  diplo¬ 
macy.  Iraqi  President  Saddam  Hus¬ 
sein  was  given  a  suite  on  the  eighth 
floor  while  Hafez  Assad  of  Syria 
checked  into  the  first  floor. 

Outside,  a  helicopter  stands  ready 
to  fly  Arab  leaders  to  the  Al-Hassan 
medical  city,  where  surgeons  are 
fully  prepared  to  handle  emergency 
operations. 


‘He’ll  be  treated  with  all  respect’ 


Tunisia  calm  after 
Bourguiba  ouster 


TUNIS  (Reuter).  -  Tunisians  calm¬ 
ly  accepted  the  removal  of  Habib 
Bourguiba  as  president,  but  a  gov¬ 
ernment  source  said-  yesterday  that 
key  political  figures  remained  under 
house  arrest. 

Bourguiba’s  son,  Habib  Bourgui¬ 
ba  Jr.,  who  was  placed  under  house 
arrest  on  Saturday,  was  freed  yester¬ 
day  and  rrfd  he  could  move  about 
freely,  an  authoritative  government 
source  said.;  . 

Bourguiba  Jr.,  60,  a  former  for¬ 
eign  ministar,  made  no  secret  of  the 
difficulties  he  experienced  living  in 
his  father's  shadow. 

A  dash  between  the  two  men  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  dismissal  as  a  special 
adviser  to  the  president  in  January, 
1986. 

There  were  no  troop  reinforce¬ 
ments  in  the  streets  of  Turns  and 
most  residents  were  relaxed  about 
Saturday's  announcement  by  Prime 
Minister  Zone  al-Abidine  Ben  Ali 
that  he  was  assuming  power.  He 
said  Bourguiba,  who  is  84  and  had 
been  in  power  for  31  years,  since 
Tunisia  obtained  independence 
from  France,  was  removed  because 
doctors  had  declared  him  senile  and 
unfit  for  office.  Official  media  said 
the  presidency  had  been  “effectively 
vacant”  for  years. 


A  government  source,  however, 
suggested  that  Bourguiba  had  been 
deposed  partly  because  he  was  not 
prepared  to  show  clemency  to  five 
Moslem  fundamentalists  captured 
by  police  after  they  were  sentenced 
in  their  absence  at  a  mass  treason 
trial. 

The  new  prime  minister,  Hedi 
Baccouche.  said  in  a  radio  interview 
on  Saturday  that  Bourguiba  was  still 
in  Carthage  Palace  outside  the  capi¬ 
tal.  He  said  the  former  president 
could  be  transferred  with  his  doctors 
and  entourage  to  the  eastern  town 
of  Sfax,  where  he  could  lead  a  nor¬ 
mal  life  “treated  with  all  respect/’ 

The  government  source  said  the 
decision  to  send  the  veteran  leader, 
into  retirement  was  prompted  by 
two  issues  —  his  frequent  cabinet 
changes  and  differences  over  the 
death  sentences  for  the  Islamic  fun¬ 
damentalists. 

Bourguiba  had  appointed,  shuf¬ 
fled  and  dismissed  a  bewildering 
succession  of  ministers  in  the  past 
few  years,  naming.  Ben  AH,  a  51- 
year-old  former  general  and  interior 
minister,  as  prime  minister  barely  a 
month  ago. 

When  he  changed  prime  minis¬ 
ters,  as  he  had  done  twice  in  15 
(Continued  os  Page  2,  CoL  2) 


IDF  soldier 
killed  in 
Lebanon 

By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
ROSH  HANIKRA.  -  An  IDF  sol¬ 
dier,  Rav-Turai  Haim  Knafo,  19.  of 
Tel  Aviv,  was  killed  when  a  road¬ 
side  bomb  exploded  inside  the  secu¬ 
rity  zone  in  South  Lebanon  yester¬ 
day  morning.  Several  hours  earlier. 
Katyusha  rockets  fell  in  Galilee  for 
the  third  time  in  less  than  a  week. 

Knafo's  death  and  the  rocket  at¬ 
tack  followed  a  night  of  mortar  and 
artillery  duels  between  terrorists 
and  South  Lebanese  Army  troops. 

Observers  in  Israel  and  South 
Lebanon  said  the  incidents,  coming 
hard  on  the  heels  of  last  week's  as¬ 
sault  by  Hizbullah  gunmen  on  an 
SLA  stronghold,  indicated  an  up¬ 
surge  in  terrorist  activities  after  a 
few  months  of  relative  quiet. 

The  observers  could  not  say,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  there  was  a  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  incidents  and  the 
Arab  summit  meeting  in  Amman. 

Knafo  was  killed  when  the  army 
vehicle  in  which  he  was  travelling 
detonated  an  explosive  device  plant¬ 
ed  by  terrorists  in  the  Ali  Tahr  hills 
in  the  central  sector  of  the  security 
zone.  The  incident  occurred  at 
about  9  a.m.  while  an  IDF  motor¬ 
ized  unit  was  patrolling  along  the 
perimeter  of  the  security  zone,  the 
army  spokesman  reported. 

The  Katyusha  attack  on  Galilee 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  5) 


Ministers  say  interrogators  ‘need  modicum  of  flexibility’ 

Cabinet  to  set  up  watchdog  group  over  Shin  Bet 


By  ASHER  WALLFISH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  cabinet  yesterday  over¬ 
whelmingly  endorsed  the  report  of 
the  Lahdau  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  the  interrogation  and  testimony 
procedures  of  the  General  Security 
Service  by  19  votes  for,  none  against 
and  two  abstentions. 

The  two  ministers  who  abstained. 
Energy  Minister  Moshe  Shahal  and 
Education  Minister  Yitzhak  Navon, 
did  not  challenge  the  report-  Rath¬ 
er,  they  sought  to  make  supplemen¬ 
tary  proposals,  and  when  they  failed 
to  get  their  colleagues'  support,  they 


cast  abstaining  votes  m  protest. 

The  cabinet  resolution,  which  fol¬ 
lowed  a  three-hour  discussion  tak¬ 
ing  up  die  bulk  of  the  weekly  ses¬ 
sion,  stressed  its  appreciation  to  the 
Landau  Commission  for  its  work, 
and  instructed  “the  authorities  in¬ 
volved"  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  commission's  recommendations. 

The  cabinet  also  approved  the 
creation  of  a  committee  of  ministers 
(as  the  commission  suggested)  com¬ 
prising  the  prime  minister,  the  vice 
premier,  the  defence  minister  and 
the  justice  minister,  to  study  special 
issues  related  to  the  GSS  which  are 


submitted  to  it  by  the  prime  minis¬ 
ter,  including  methods  of  interrogat¬ 
ing  suspected  Arab  terrorists. 

According  to  one  informed 
source,  it  will,  in  effect,  be  a  perma¬ 
nent  committee,  which  will  convene 
as  often  as  the  prime  minister  sees 
fit,  and,  apart  from  shaping  the 
guidelines  for  interrogation  proce¬ 
dures  in  the  GSS,  may  take  up  pro¬ 
posals  for  new  legislation. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  the 
cabinet  is  solidly  against  changing 
the  law  to  create  a  special  frame-  ■ 
work  for  interrogating  terrorist  sus¬ 
pects,  as  opposed  to  ordinary  crimi¬ 


nal  suspects.  Shahal,  who  proposed 
such  a  change,  got  backing  from  one 
colleague  only.  Agriculture  Minister 
Arye  Nehamkin,  who  spoke  up  for 
him,  but  did  not  vote  with  him. 

Shahal.  however,  took  the  view 
that  the  interrogators  had  to  have 
their  powers  meticulously  defined. 
Otherwise,  the  conviction  of  terror¬ 
ists  may  be  overturned  on  appeal,  if 
a  higher  court  finds  that  the  law  had 
been  violated,  and  that  the  confes¬ 
sions  extracted  under  pressure  had 
been  obtained  by  illegal  means.  He 
failed  to  convince  his  fellow  minis- 
(Contfnued  on  Bade  Page) 


MANY  WAYS  TO  MAKE  A  WISH 
ONE  WAY  TO  MAKE 

A  WISH 
COME  TRUE 


Israel  Discount  Bank’s 
Tax-Free  Foreign 
Currency  Accounts* 


No  matter  what  your  reasons  for 
wishing  to  save,  you’ll  discover  many 
benefits  to  placing  your  foreign 
currency  in  a  tax-free  deposit  account 
at  Israel  Discount  Bank 

For  your  part,  you  pay  absolutely  no 
account  charges  whatsoever.  For  ours 
we  offer  extremely  competitive 
interest,  at  the  best  prevailing  rates, 
which  is  free  of  all  taxes  in  Israel. 


Over  250  offices  and  branches  in 
Israel  and  abroad. 


You  enjoy  access  to  your  funds 
whenever  you  wish,  and  may  transfer 
them  almost  anywhere  .worldwide. 

Tax-Free  Foreign  Currency  Accounts, 
at  Israel  Discount  Bank,  are  conducted 
with  the  utmost  confidentiality.  So.  all 
in  all.  it’s  no  wonder  they've  become  so 
popular. 

To  obtain  further  details,  make  sure  to 
visit  one  of  our  Tourist  Centers  or 
branches  today. 


For  foreign  residents,  tourists, 
Israelis  residing  abroad,  new 
immigrants,  temporary  and 
returning  residents. 


Total  Assets  exceed  (JSSIO  billion. 


Our  main  tourist  centers  m  Israel  Tel-Aviv.  16  Mapu  St .  Tet  (03)247276.  Jerusalem.  62  King  George  St.. 
Tel  (02)637902/3  Netanya.  14  Kikar  Atzmaul.  Tel  (053)43255  Haifa,  47  Atzmaut  Hoad.  Tel  (041546111 
Head  Office:  27  Yenuda  Halevi  Street.  Tel  Aviv.  Israel.  Tei.  (03)637111 

U.S.  SUBSIDIARY:  ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK  Main  Office  51 1  Fifth  Avenue. 

Tel.  (212)511-8500.  Other  subsidiary  banks  ana  offices  Buenos  Aires  -  Cayman  ■  Curasao  .'  London  / 
Los  Angeles  /  Mexico. 'Miami  (2)  i  Montevideo  (2i  -  Montreal  Nassau  .  Punt  a  del  Este  •  Rio  de  Janeiro  / 
Santiago  de  Chile  /  Sdo  Paulo  /  Toronto 
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The  weather 
at  major 
Swissair 
destinations 


AMSTEBBAIl- 

_ 

BUSKOS  AIRES  . 
CHICAGO  - 

conanuera  . 

FRANKFURT  - 

GENEVA  - 


BONG  SONG  - 

JOHANNESBURG  . 

LISBON  - 

LONDON - 

MADRID  - 

MONTREAL  - 

NEW  YORK  - 

OSLO  - 

PARIS - 

810  DE  JANEIRO. 

SAG  PAULO  - 

STOCKHOLM  _ 

TOKYO  - 

TOHONTO  - 

VIENNA  _ 


0  S3  •  43  Ctaadr 
4  3»  7  «  Osady 

11  81  27  BO  Ossdy 
3  37  13  EE  Oaocty 
8  41  8  48  dandy 

0  32  3  39  Cl— r 

2  38  B  AS  Otmr 
-A  SB  -2  28  Q—  r 
13  SA  23  73  doadr 

13  88  2B  77  ClMr 

14  S7  18  88  Clear 

8  43  8  48  dear 

8  48  14  87  Rain 
-8  IS  -X  30  Snow 

3  37  IB  M  Rain 

-2  28  3  38  Oondy 

1  34  S  41  Cloudy 
21  70  38  S8  dear 
20  88  24  78  dandy 
-2  28  2  38  Clear 

10  80  18  64  dear 
-2  28  10  50  Rain 
1  30  8  41  dear 

7  48  13  08  dandy 


•For  the  latest 
weather  conditions 
contact  Swissair. 
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THE  WEATHER 


Forecast:  Cloudy  10  partly  cloudy,  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  temperatures. 

Yesterday's  Yesterday’s  Today's 


Jerusalem 

Hnmidlty 

60 

Min- Max 

9-16 

Max 

18 

Golan 

44 

X-16 

18 

Nahatiya 

~ 

7-13 

— 

Safod 

60 

16 

Haifa  Port 

46 

14-19 

20 

Tiberias 

46 

_ 22 

23 

Nazareth 

45 

—  18 

20 

Afula 

41 

9-22 

22 

Shorn  ron 

50 

8-18 

20 

Tel  Aviv 

4# 

14-21 

23 

B-G  Airport 

45 

11-21 

23 

Jericho 

38 

9-24 

26 

Gaza 

57 

13-21 

22 

Beersheba 

38 

8-21 

23 

Eilat 

29 

14-25 

26 

SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


“November  :938  —  Kristallnacht 
Revisited  -  Are  there  lessons?” 
Speaker:  Dr.  Pesach  Schindler,  He¬ 
brew  University  Forum,  tonight  at 
eight.  Conservative  Centre,  2 
Agron  Street,  Jerusalem.  Admis¬ 
sion  fee. 


ARRIVALS 


Richard  Schubert,  president  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  as  guest  of  Magen  David  Adorn. 
The  ARC  is  the  only  one  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
Red  Crescent  societies  to  officially  recognize 
Magen  Davki  Adorn  and  its  emblem. 


Mansdorf 
asked  not 
toolav 


a 


urg 


Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

The  Foreign  Ministry  yesterday 
lodged  a  pretest  with  the  Israel  Ten¬ 
nis  Association  about  Amos  Mans- 
dorfs  planned  participation  in  the 
South  African  Open  champion¬ 
ships,  which  takes  place  next  week 
in  Johannesburg. 

The  ministry,  which  under  Politi¬ 
cal  Director-General  Yossi  Beilin 
has  been  pressing  for  the  severance 
of  all  sports  and  cultural  ties  with 1 
Pretoria,  conceded  in  the  letter, 
signed  by  Beilin  aide  Allon  Lie!, 
that  the  inner  cabinet  decisions  of 
last  March  and  September  do  not 
specifically  forbid  the  participation 
of  individuals  in  such  events.  None¬ 
theless,  the  ministry  called  upon  the  j 
association  to  persuade  its  promi¬ 
nent  members  not  to  play  in  South 
Africa. 

Ministry  officials  yesterday  feared 
that  the  participation  of  MansdOTf 
and  possibly  other  Israelis  would 
again  highlight  Israeli-South  Afri¬ 
can  ties,  causing  Israel  diplomatic 
damage  in  Africa  and  elsewhere. 
This  would  be  particularly  true  if 
Mansdorf  wins  the  title,  as  he  did 
last  year,  and  thus  receives  wide¬ 
spread  media  coverage. 


A  hunt  for 
polite  drivers 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  —  Drivers  will  be  pleased  to 
be  caught  by  any  of  the  thousand 
traffic  observers  who  yesterday 
started  a  three  month  look-out  for 
polite  drivers  on  city  roads. 

The  project,  prepared  by  the  Hai¬ 
fa  branch  of  the  National  Accident 
Prevention  Council,  aims  to  award  , 
certificates  of  merit  and  prizes. 

The  observers  wIH  lode  ont  for 
drivers  who  permit  other,  drivers  to 
join  the  How  of  traffic;  give  pedestri¬ 
ans  a  chance;  stop  to  assist  drivers  in 
distress;  and  bother  to  stop  to  re¬ 
move  obstacles  from  the  road. 

To  help  the  drive,  residents  are 
asked  to  report  unusual  acts  of  road 
courtesy.  The  council's  address  is 
P.O.B.  202.  Haifa. 


Tonight's  National  League  basket¬ 
ball  line-up:  Maccabi  Netanya  v 
Elitzur  Ramie;  Maccabi  Ram  at  Gan 
v  Hapoel  Tel  Aviv;  Hapoei  Haifa  v 
Be  tar  Tel  Aviv;  Hapoel  Jerusalem  v 
Elitzur  Netanya;  Maccabi  Tel  Aviv, 
v  Maccabi  Haifa;  Galil  Elyon  v  Ha¬ 
poel  Holon. 


A  few  places 

available  on  the  m  m 

TOUR  VA'ALEH 
trip  to 

GUSH  ET2XON, 

Tuesday,  Nov.  10 

Details  and  reservations: 
Tour  Va'aleh,  3  Ben  Yehuda, 
TeL  02-246522, 202346 

nr iw-iwa 


Makhteshim  operating  without  a  licence 


By  BRADLEY  BURSTON 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
BEERSHEBA.  —  Makhteshim.  the 
Negev  chemical  concern  threatened 
with  closure  over  alleged  toxic  waste 
dumping  practices,  has  operated  for 
years  without  a  valid  licence.  Interi¬ 
or  Ministry  officials  confirmed 
yesterday. 

The  Negev  district  representative, 
Sholom  Danino,  told  The  Jerusalem 
Post  that  the  longstanding  policy  to 
allow  the  plant  to  continue  opera¬ 
tions  without  a  licence  was  taken  “in 
consideration  of  the  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  the  factory  worked,  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  large  number  of 
workers  employed  there."  The 
plant  is  among  the  Negev's  principal 


employers,  with  some  1,500 
workers. 

But,  Danino  warned,  following  a 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  di¬ 
recting  the  plant  to  revise  its  dump¬ 
ing  practices,  Makhteshim  manage¬ 
ment  has  until  today  to  produce  an 
emergency  programme  to  improve 
toxic  waste  disposal  practices,  or 
risk  closure  as  early  as  next  month. 

The  Supreme  Court  directive  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  lawsuit  brought  by 
residents  of  Beersheba's  Neve  Noy 
neighbourhood,  built  alongside  the 
river-bed  into  which  Makhteshim's 
chemical  wastes  flowed  until  earlier 
this  year.  Yesterday,  government 
scientists  revealed  that  high  levels  of 


West  Bank  unrest 
linked  to  Amman  meet 


By  JOEL  GREENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  IDF  damped  curfews  yester¬ 
day  on  two  refugee  camps  in  the 
West  Bank  to  quell  unrest  linked  by 
security  sources  to  the  opening  of  the 
Arab  summit  conference  in  Amman. 

At  the  Far ’a  refugee  camp  in  the 
northern  West  Bank,  protesters 
burned  tyres,  tried  to  Mock  a  road 
and  hurled  stones  at  IDF  soldiers 
and  Border  Police,  military  sources 
said.  The  troops  fired  rubber  bullets 
and  tear-gas  canisters  to  break  up 
tiie  crowd.  A  Palestinian  woman  was 
cut  in  the  face  when  she  tried  to  grab 
a  rifle  from  a  Border  Policeman,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  sources.  A  curfew  im¬ 
posed  on  the  camp  was  lifted  after 
nightfall. 

A  curfew  was  also  imposed  at  the 
Balata  refugee  camp  near  Nablus  af¬ 
ter  dozens  of  youths,  some  of  them 
masked,  set  op  stone  roadblocks, 
burned  tyres  and  threw  stones  and 
empty  bottles  at  security  forces.  The 
troops  fired  rubber  bullets  and  tear- 
gas  canisters  and  later  fired  shots  in 
the  air.  The  curfew  was  lifted  after 
dark. 


Amirav 
defends 
his  stand 

By  ANDY  COURT 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Herat  central  committee  member 
Moshe  Amirav,  who  is  to  go  on  trial 
Thursday  in  the  party's  supreme 
court,  said  yesterday  that  he  is  not 
the  only  Herutnik  whose  views  on 
peace  challenge  the  party's  norms. 

“A  number  of  people  in  leader¬ 
ship  positions  in  Herat  think  as  I 
do,”  Amirav  said.  “Many  people. 
Knesset  members  and  others,  would 
leave  the  Likud  if  Ariel  Sharon  be¬ 
came  chairman  of  the  movement. 
They  see  him  as  representing  some¬ 
thing  other  than  the  Likud.” 

Speaking  at  a  symposium  at  the 
Van  Leer  Institute  in  Jerusalem  last 
night,  Amirav  outlined  the  peace 
plan  that  he  presented  in  August  to 
Palestinians  affiliated  with  the  PLO. 
The  plan  calls  for  a  “partnership 
over  the  land”  and  seeks  to  carry  the 
principle  of  autonomy  to  the  point 
where  it  might  be  acceptable,  or  at 
least  attractive,  to  the  Palestinians 
now  living  in  the  territories. 

His  opinions  will  go  on  trial 
Thursday,  when  a  panel  of  judges 
considers  a  petition  by  another  party 
member  to  expel  Amirav. 

Meron  Benvenisti,  director  of  the 
West  Bank  Data  Project  and  co- 
participant  in  the  symposium,  saw 
Amirav's  recent  efforts  as  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  break  the  current  trend  of 
denying  the  legitimacy  of  the  Pales¬ 
tinians  as  a  people. 

He  cited  a  recent  Dahaf  survey 
which  found  that  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  Jewish  Israeli  high  school 
students  were  in  favour  of  reducing 
the  rights  of  Israeli  Arabs,  even 
though  three-quarters  of  them 
wanted  a  democratic  state. 

Though  the  answers  seem  contra¬ 
dictory,  there's  no  contradiction  in 
the  students'  minds,  because  they 
have  already  come  to  think  of  Ar¬ 
abs,  even  Israeli  Arabs,  as  people 
who  “simply  don’t  belong,”  Ben¬ 
venisti  said. 

A  “terrorist”  becomes  anyone 
who  identifies  with  the  PLO.  and 
thus  90  per  cent  of  the  Arabs  in  the 
territories  can  be  discounted  as  ter¬ 
rorists,  he  said. 


TUNISIA 

(Coo  tinned  from  Page  One) 

months,  he  also  altered  the  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  presidency,  which  had 
for  years  been  Tunisia’s  most  sensi¬ 
tive  political  issue. 

The  five  convicted  fundamental¬ 
ists  —  one  of  whom  bad  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death  -  bad  been  due  to 
appear  before  the  State  Security 
Court  today  but  the  session  has  now 
been  indefinitely  postponed.  Seven 
death  sentences  were  handed  out  at 
the  trial  and  two  defendants  already 
in  custody  were  hanged  last  month. 

Ben  Ali,  who  as  interior  minister 
had  orchestrated  the  crackdown  on 
the  underground  Islamic  opposi¬ 
tion.  was  Bourguiba's  constitutional 
successor.  His  takeover  was  wel¬ 
comed  at  home  and  abroad,  notably 
by  Algeria,  Libya  and  Mauritania, 
as  well  as  by  former  colonial  power 
France. 

Ben  AH,  who  has  sweeping  pow¬ 
ers  under  the  constitution  and  re¬ 
mains  in  power  until  the  next  sched¬ 
uled  general  elections  in  1991, 
pledged  on  taking  office  to  reform 
constitutional  statutes  concerning 
presidential  succession. 


mercury  had  been  detected  in  lots 
sold  by  the  Beersheba  Municipality 
to  private  homebuilders  in  Neve 
Noy.  Makhteshim  has  been  said  to 
be  the  source  of  the  potentially  haz¬ 
ardous  mercury. 

Local  environmentalists  have 
long  maintained  that  the  Lack  of  a 
business  licence  gave  Makhteshim  a 
“shield  of  immunity”  from  official 
environmental  and  public  safety 
regulations.  “There  was  no  way  to 
touch  them,”  observed  a  former 
Health  Ministry  physician  yester¬ 
day.  “If  they  had  no  licence,  you 
could  not  threaten  to  close  them 
down  by  taking  it  away.” 

As  a  result  of  recent  efforts  to 
force  the  factory  to  submit  to  envi¬ 


ronmental  regulations,  however, 
Makhteshim  received  a  conditional 
operating  licence  last  week.  Two 
days  later,  the  Interior  Ministry’s 
district  plan  mug  board  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  dose  down  Makhteshim  if 
a  plan  to  pipe  toxic  wastes  to  the 
Ramat  Hovav  storage  facility  is  not 
completed  by  December  31. 

Meanwhile,  the  residents  of  the 
Neve  Noy  neighbourhood  expressed 
surprise  and  anger  yesterday  at  the 
reports  of  high  mercury  levels  in  lots 
sold  by  the  municipality  and  by  the 
Israel  Lands  Administration . 

The  lots  were  reportedly  sold  con¬ 
trary  to  the  recommendations  of  In¬ 
terior  Ministry  scientists,  one  of 
whom.  Prof.  Itamar  Vilner,  has 


called  for  further  testing  in  light  of 

what  he  termed  “a  high  degree  of 
risk  to  residential  housing  from  soil 
meicuiy- 

“Mercury  is  one  of  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  poisons,”  Vilner  told  report¬ 
ers  last  week,  noting  that  the  effects 
of  mercury-induced  poisoning  may 
be  immediate  or  gradual,  and,  in 
extreme  cases,  may  cause  death 
from  cancer. 

Shlomo  Levy,  spokesman  for  the 
Beersheba  Municipality,  said  that  a 
thorough  study  had  bun  undertak¬ 
en  by  a  dty  commission  before  the 
land  was  offered  for  sale,  and  that 
the  dty  was  convinced  the  area  was 
safe  for  building. 


Scattered  incidents  of  stone- 
throwing  and  tyre-burning  were  re¬ 
ported  in  other  locations,  including 
Nablus,  where  protesters  raised  Pal¬ 
estinian  flags  and  buOl  stone  barri¬ 
cades.  Stones  were  thrown  at  Israeli 
cars  in  the  northern  West  Bank,  but 
there  were  no  casualties  and  no  dam¬ 
age  was  caused. 

A  Palestinian  flag  was  also  raised 
in  East  Jerusalem,  an  eyewitness 
said. 

Palestinians  in  Gaza  said  pnpfls 
demonstrated  in  the  town's  main 
street  and  hurled  stones  at  troops. 
An  eyewitness  said  soldiers  aimed 
shots  dose  to  the  protesters  and  ar¬ 
rested  dozens  of  popOs  while  dispers¬ 
ing  tiie  crowd.  Military  sources  said 
stone  roadblocks  were  erected  along 
the  street  and  the  windshield  of  a 
police  van  was  smashed  by  stones. 

The  sources  said  youths  hurled 
stones  at  an  Israeli  car  on  eLWahda 
Street  and  smashed  its  windshield, 
and  a  parked  vehicle  with  Gaza 
(dates  was  horned  in  the  Fares  mar¬ 
ket  downtown.  Groups  of  pupils 
huried  stones  and  bottles  in  other 
parts  of  the  dty. 


HUSSEIN 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 
the  official  Iraqi  news  agency. 
Though  Iraq  said  only  one  missile 
had  landed,  Iran  said  its  Revolution¬ 
ary  Guards  had  fired  two  missiles 
into  the  Iraqi  capita]  in  retaliation 
for  Iraqi  raids  on  “non-military  tar¬ 
gets"  in  recent  days. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  Hussein  held 
talks  with  Syrian  President  Hafez 
Assad,  Iran’s  strongest  Arab  back¬ 
er,  in  a  new  bid  to  reconcile  him 
with  his  arch-foe,  Iraqi  President 
Saddam  Hussein. 

Gulf  sources  said  the  six  Gulf 
states  plan  to  restore  foil  diplomatic 
relations  with  Egypt  even  if  the  sum¬ 
mit  rejects  their  plea  for  the  formal 
rehabilitation  of  Cairo.  The  sources 
said  the  decision  was  taken  in  princi¬ 
ple  by  leaders  of  the  Gulf  Coopera-  1 
tion  Council  before  the  summit. 

“If  the  issue  is  vetoed  by  any 
Arab  state,  the  Gulf  countries  will 
restore  ties  individually.”  said  one 
source.  The  Gulf  states  want  to  re¬ 
turn  Egypt  to  the  Arab  fold  to 
counter  what  they  see  as  a  growing 
military  threat  from  Iran. 

Egypt  was  ejected  from  the  Arab 
League  and  most  Arab  countries  cut 
their  ties  with  Cairo  following  its 
1979  peace  treaty  with  Israel. 

Syria  and  Libya  have  adamantly 
opposed  the  restoration  of  ties  with 

Egypt- 

Muammar  Gaddafi,  who  earlier 
threatened  to  boycott  the  summit, 
sent  his  deputy,  Abdel-Salam  Jal- 
ioud,  but  Libya’s  official  news  agen¬ 
cy  harshly  attacked  the  Gulf  states 
for  seeking  Egypt's  readmission. 
King  Hussein  was  expected  to  raise 
the  issue  when  the  summit  moved 
into  closed  session  after  bis  formal 
opening  speech. 

Unpredecented  security  measures 
were  reported  throughout  the  Jor¬ 
danian  capital.  The  conference  area 
has  been  cordoned  off  and  local  resi¬ 
dents  have  been  moved  away. 

Hussein  greeted  most  of  the  heads 
of  state  at  Amman  airport,  but  he 
left  it  to  Prime  Minister  Zeid  al- 
Rifa’i  to  give  PLO  leader  Yasser 
Arafot  a  low-key  welcome. 

Arafat  was  back  in  Amman  for 
the  first  time  since  February  1986, 
when  Hussein  broke  off  coordina¬ 
tion  with  the  PLO  on  a  joint  ap¬ 
proach  to  peace  talks  with  Israel. 

Jordan,  Iraq  and  conservative 
Arab  states  were  determined  to  seek 
backing  for  last  July's  UN  Security 
Council  Resolution  598,  which  or¬ 
ders  a  Gulf  war  cease-fire. 

Arab  League  Secretary-General 
Chedli  Klibi,  in  an  address  last 
night,  denounced  Iran  for  threaten¬ 
ing  Kuwait  and  attacking  commer¬ 
cial  shipping  in  the  Gulf.  He  urged 
the  UN  to  impose  sanctions  on  Te¬ 
heran  unless  it  accepts  a  cease-fire, 
in  accordance  with  Resolution  598. 
Klibi  described  the  end  of  the  war  as 
a  prerequisite  for  efforts  to  unify  the 
Arab  world  against  Israel. 

Syria  has  indicated  it  will  block 
any  move  for  a  collective  break  in 
Arab  ties  with  Teheran  and  will  de¬ 
mand  withdrawal  from  the  Gulf  of 
Western  naval  forces. 

Arab  and  Western  diplomats  in 
Amman  said  Assad  would  be  at  the 
centre  of  battles  to  swing  Syria  away 
from  its  alliance  with  Iran. 

“It’s  Syria's  summit,"  said  an 
Arab  diplomat,  adding  that  Assad 
had  shown  his  diplomatic  muscle 
weeks  ago  when  he  forced  accep¬ 
tance  of  an  open  agenda  that  would 
include  the  Arab- Israeli  conflict  as 
well  as  the  Gulf  war  debate  original¬ 
ly  proposed. 

“Nothing  is  going  to  happen  with¬ 
out  Assad’s  support,”  said  a  West¬ 
ern  diplomat. 


Green  fight  for  new  unit 
to  encourage  organ  donors 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 

Health  Minister  Shoshana  Arbeli- 
Almosfino  decided  yesterday  to  ac¬ 
cept  and  immediately  implement 
recommendations  by  a  blue-ribbon 
panel  to  encourage  the  donation  of 
organs  for  transplant.  A  facility 
staffed  with  doctors,  social  workers, 
rabbis  and  psychologists  will  oper¬ 
ate  from  a  hospital  in  the  centre  of 
the  country,  expediting  organ  dona¬ 
tions. 

The  committee,  which  began 
work  10  weeks  ago,  was  headed  by 
Prof.  7-ak»  Shapira,  a  top  kidney- 
transplant  surgeon  at  Beilinson 
Hospital.  It  included  Prof.  Joseph 
Borman,  who  headed  the  Hadassah 
team  in  Jerusalem  that  performed 
the  country's  first  successful  heart 
transplant;  Dr.  Yigai  Kam,  who 
heads  the  liver-transplant  unit  at 
Haifa's  Ram  bam  Hospital;  Dr. 
Haim  Gordon  of  Kaplan;  and  Dr. 
Avraham  Sahar  of  Sheba  at  Tel 
Hashomer. 

They  had  been  asked  by  the  min¬ 
ister  to  find  ways  of  increasing  the 
number  of  organs  donated  for  trans¬ 
plant.  The  lack  of  organs  has  pre¬ 
vented  Rambara  from  performing 
another  liver  transplant  and  Hadas¬ 


sah  from  doing  another  heart  trans¬ 
plant.  In  addition,  kidneys,  corneas, 
skin  and  other  organs  are  in  short 
supply,  forcing  many  patients  either 
to  go  abroad  for  more  expensive 
surgery  or  to  endure  hardships  — 
and  sometimes  die  —  while  waiting. 

The  proposed  transplant  centre 
will  operate  24  hours  a  day  and  con¬ 
sist  of  interdisciplinary  teams.  When 
informed  of  a  potential  donor,  they 
will  immediately  go  to  the  hospital 
where  the  deceased  or  brain-dead 
patient  is,  persuade  die  family  to 
donate  organs,  and  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  the  organs. 

According  to  the  panel’s  recom¬ 
mendations,  hospitals  and  individ¬ 
ual  hospital  staff  members  who  are 
responsible  for  large  numbers  of  do¬ 
nated  organs  (by  persuading  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  deceased)  will  be  eligible 
for  “bonuses”  —  although  this  will 
probably  not  mean  money  for  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  study  tours,  etc. 

Ministry  Director-General  Dr. 
Yoram  Lass  win  soon  issue  direc¬ 
tives  to  all  hospital  staff  members  on 
how  to  facilitate  the  donation  of  or¬ 
gans.  Seminars  for  medical  staffers 
in  all  the  hospitals  will  also  be  held 
to  increase  awareness. 


An  information  campaign  will 
also  be  launched  in  the  printed  and 
electronic  media  to  promote  mem¬ 
bership  in  ADI,  die  voluntary  orga¬ 
nization  set  up  by  the  Ben-Dror 
family  (whose  son  died  after  wailing 
too  long  for  a  transplant),  which 
claims  to  have  200.000  members 
who  have  signed  a  tab  on  their  driv¬ 
er’s  licence  agreeing  to  donate  or¬ 
gans  for  transplant 

The  minister  said  she  fully  sup¬ 
ports  the  recommendations  and  be¬ 
lieves  that  their  implementation  will 
remove  barriers  to  widespread 
transplantation  in  Israel.  She  called 
on  the  public  and  the  medical  estab¬ 
lishment  to  join  in  the  effort  to  save 
lives. 

Lass  said  that  carrying  out  the 
recommendations  could  bring  about 
a  “revolution,”  and  that  he  would 
prepare  a  budgetary  proposal  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  plan. 

So  far,  the  hospitals  that  perform 
heart  and  liver  transplants  have  had 
to  cover  expenses  themselves,  but 
the  ministry  says  that  when  their 
number  increases,  it  will  negotiate  a 
system  for  financing  the  operations 
by  the  government,  the  hospital  and 
the  health  funds. 


BRIEFS 


h&iinedLm Yaa  Kippur 
slaying  of  daughter 

TEL  AVIV  (Him).  Shalom 
Hamu,  63,  was  charged  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  court  hew  yesterday  with  stab¬ 
bing  fab  23-year-old  daughter  to 
death. 

According  to  the  indictment,. 
Hamu  had  a  history  of  violent  aij^u- 
ments  with  fondly  members,  partic¬ 
ularly  his  daughter.  At  about  4  a.m. 
on  Yom  Kippur  he  allegedly 
stabbed  her  in  the  bade  and  chest 
three  times  while  she  was  asleep - 
puncturing  her  lung.  She  was  taken 
to  hospital,  where  she  died  soot  af-. 
terwards. 

Koilek  won’t  attend 
Belgium  birthday  bash 

Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  Koilek 
will  boycott  the  birthday  celebration 
for  the  Belgian  monarch  to  be  held 
on  November  15  by  the  Belgian  con¬ 
sulate,  it  was  announced  yesterday. 
The  action  is  a  protest  against  the 
Jerusalem  consulate's  derision  to 
hold  separate  parties  for  Arabs  and 
Jews.  (Itim) 

Panel  calls  for  Shabbat 
activities  in  Jerusalem 

Special  areas  in  downtown  Jeru¬ 
salem  should  be  set  aside  for  cultur¬ 
al  activities  and  entertainment  on 
Shabbat,  according  to  a  committee . 
that  Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  Koilek 
appointed  several  weeks  ago.  to 
study  the  issue  of  Shabbat  activities 
in  the  capital. 

The  committee,  chaired  by  Avra¬ 
ham  Harman,  chancellor  of  Hebrew 
Unlveisity,  gave  its  interim  report  to 
Koilek  last  week. 

Escapee  still  free 

HAIFA  (Itim).  -  Police  and  Prisons 
Service  officers  continued  their 
search  yesterday  for  escaped  prison¬ 
er  Yitzhak  Atias,  26.  Two  other 
prisoners  who  escaped  with  Atias 
from  the  Damoun  prison  on  Satur¬ 
day  morning  have  been  caught. 

Refuseniks  arrive  r 

Two  Soviet  Jewish  refuseniks  and 
their  families  arrived  at  Ben-Gurion 
Airport  last  night  to  an  enthusiastic' 
welcome.  They  are  Leonid  Yusse- 
povitcb,  38.  of  Moscow,  who  arrived 
with  his  wife  and  five  chDdren.  and 
Lev  Albert,  40,  of  Kiev,  who  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  son. 
(Itim) 


Doorbells  to  ring 
in  cancer  campaign 

PfKt^cjfflce  and  q&gfo  Reppctqr.. 
rUbs  fewel  Cancer^ Association ’.s 
door-to-door  campaign- takes  place 
tomorrow,  with  tensjpf  thousands  of 
volunteers  hoping  to  collect  NIS4 
million  for  cancer  research,  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  information  services. 

Because  of  government  cutbacks, 
the  association  also  funds  hospital 
oncology  department  services,  the 
purchase  of  advanced  equipment 
like  linear  accelerators,  and  re¬ 
search  fellowships. 


Injunction 
sought  in 
IBA  strike 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 
A  Tel  Aviv  lawyer,  Yehuda 
Granot,  yesterday  appealed  to  the 
High  Court  to  issue  an  interim  in¬ 
junction  against  both  the  Israel 
Broadcasting  Authority  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Journalists  to 
bring  about  the  immediate  resump¬ 
tion  of  radio  and  TV  broadcasts. 
Granot,  who  was  represented  by 
Shimon  Shovar,  argued  that  the 
IBA  was  derelict  in  its  legal  obliga¬ 
tion  to  render  a  service  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  He  stated  that  the  strike  was  an 
infringement  of  his  rights  and  those 
of  other  listeners  and  viewers  to  re¬ 
ceive  wide-ranging  information  on 
world  affairs. 


PRIZE  —  Yigai  Shiloh,  professor  ot 
archeology  at  the  Hebrew  Universi¬ 
ty,  has  been  awarded  this  year's  Je¬ 
rusalem  Prize  in  archeology.  Shiloh 
headed  the  archeological  team  exca¬ 
vating  the  City  of  David. 


occurred  two  hours  earlier,  just  as 
residents  in  the  area  were  getting 
their  children  ready  for  school. 

Four  rockets,  of  the  122  mm  vari¬ 
ety,  fell  in  quick  succession,  damag¬ 
ing  an  irrigation  pipe  and  some  avo¬ 
cado  trees,  but  causing  no  injuries. 

David  Tzedek,  a  resident  of  the 
region,  said  there  were  four  loud 
explosions.  “The  blasts  shook  the 
bouse  and  the  children  asked  what 
the  noise  was,”  said  Tzedek,  who 
has  four  children. 

He  stressed,  however,  that  there 
was  no  panic  and  the  locals,  includ¬ 
ing  the  children,  took  the  incident  in 
their  stride.  : 

Tzedek  maintained  that  residents 
were  more  concerned  about  the  6- ' 
nan  rial  crisis  affecting  “confronta¬ 
tion-line"  forming  settlements  than 
about  the  security  situation. 

Earlier,  during  the  night,  there 
was  a  heavy  exchange  of  fire  be¬ 
tween  terrorists  and  SLA  troops  in 
the  central  sector  of  the  zone,  north 
of  Bint  Pbail  village. 

The  fighting  started  at  about  1:30 
a.m.  when  terrorists,  believed  to  be 
members  of  tire  Iranian-backed  Hiz¬ 
bullah,  opened  fire  with  mortars, 
RPGs  and  light  weapons  towards 
several  SLA  stronghold®.  The  gun¬ 
men  also  fired  a  number  of  Katyu¬ 
sha  rockets  at  the  SLA  posts. 

.  The  South  Lebanese  Army  troops 
responded  with  artillery,  mortar  and 
machine-gun  fire  towards  the  terror¬ 
ists’  positions. 

The  shooting  continued  intermit¬ 
tently  for  over  three  hours.  There 
were  no  casualties  among  the  SLA 
troops. 

One  Katyusha  rocket  reportedly 
fell  50  metres  from  an  Irish  Unifil 
post  in  the  centra!  sector  of  the 
zone. 

Unifil  sources  said  six  posts 
manned  by  Irish  troops  were  hit  by 
mortar  fire  during  the  fighting,  caus¬ 
ing  damage  but  no  injuries.  The 
sources  said  they  had  not  been  able 
to  determine  the  origin  of  the  firing. 


Management  and  staff 
of  British  Airways  In  Israel 

deeply  mourn  the  death  of 

KEITH  BEECHER 


Tel  Aviv  University 
Mourns  the  passing  of 

Dr.  ABRAHAM  HORODISCH 

from  Amsterdam, 
man  of  letters  and  a  true  friend. 


The  Vice  Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  administration,  staff  and  pensioners  of  ““ 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  = 

mourn  the  passing  of  9 


wk 


MICHAEL  COMAY 


To  Joan  Comay  and  family 
Slncerest  sympathy  on  the  passing  of 

MICHAEL 


oa“  r 

ha'-:  : 

.  . 


To  Eric  and  Family 
Deepest  sympathy  on  the  passing  of 
your  beloved  wife  and  mother 

RACHEL SALMON 

Henny  Wefnberg-Baars 
Willy  and  Brian  Cramer 


Society  for  the  Prevention  of  (Softy 

_ _  to  Animals  in  Israel  (Tel  Aviv)^”’ 


The  thirtieth  day  memorial  service  for  our  beloved*  ■>*  V; 

SIMCHA  HARLOW 

.j  V. .  -t 

will  take  place  at  • 

“  Har  Herd today.  at  l 0  am.  .  .  ;  • 

The  Family 
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Talk  of  new  McCarthyism  follows  withdrawal  of  Judge  Ginsburg 

Fears  over  pot-smoking  haunts  tomorrow’s  leaders 


worries 


NEW  YORK  (Reuter).  -  Marijuana,  the  “in” 
drug  of  the  swinging  Sixties,  has  suddenly 
come  back  to  haunt  the  flower-power  people 


generation,  who  are  today’s  and  tomorrow’s 
potential  leaders. 


those  surveyed  thought  Ginsburg’s  use  of  mar¬ 
ijuana  should  not  have  disqualified  him  as  a 


Prof.  Arnold  Trebach,  director  of  the  Insti-  Supreme  Court  judge.  77  per  cent  were 


population  smoke  marijuana  at  least  once  a 
year,  while  IS  m.  use  it  at  least  once  a  month. 

Kevin  Zeese.  a  lawyer  who  represents  sev¬ 
eral  pro-marijuana  groups,  told  Reuters: 
‘’Ginsburg  was  the  sacrificial  lamb  at  the  van- 


who  swopped  their  love  beads  for  business  tote  of  Drugs,  Crime  and  Justice  at  the  Ameri-  against  legalisation  of  the  drug.  f™!  pro-marijuana  groups,  told  Reuters: 

su?s'  ..  can  University  in  Washington,  D.C. .  suggest-  One  of  the  main  opponents  of  legalisation  is  Ginsburg  was  the  sacrificial  iamb  at  the  van- 

Some  experts  believe  the  clamour  over  ‘‘pot  ed  that  an  era  had  begun  similar  to  the  one  of  Charles  Rangel,  chairman  of  the  House  of  guard  of  a  new  era  in  which  Americans  will 
smoking”  that  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  Su-  the  1950s  when  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  Representatives  Select  Committee  on  Narcot-  realise  that  the  pot  smokers  of  the  sixties  and 


MANILA  (Reuter). -  The  killing  of  leftist  coalition  National  Democrat- 
three  Americans  and  warnings  that  ic  Front  (NDF),  has  been  taken  as  a 
more’  could  be  tilled  have  Shifted  dear  sign  that  hardliners  have  won 
die  Philippine  insurgency;  into  a  new  an  internal  debate  over  the  direction 
gear  with  potentially  explosive  con-  of  the  .  18-year-old  insurgency, 
sequences.  “The  NDF  warns  the  United 


preme  Court  nominee  Douglas  Ginsburg,  41,-  purged  communists. 

is  a  sign  of  things  ahead  as  the  rebels  of  the  .t...  ,  .  ...  _  •#■*,,,  vnrk  tunes  ne  wimc. 

Ginsburg’s  admission  last  week  to  smoking  BSetb*!E*  associa??  W|t*l a  druS  years* shows  it  harmM  to  the  reproductive 

marijuana  in  the  1960s  was  swiftly  followed  by  ’  K  ugh  t0  da"UI  y°u*  s®1**.  cardiovascular  and  respiratory  systems.  “De 
si  miliar  announcements  from  two  Democrats  While  recent  oubtic  ODinion  oolls  indicate  criminalisation  would  offset  recent  progress  it 


ics  Abuse  and  Control.  In  a  recent  letter  to  «?riy  seventies  are  the  nation's  leaders  of  the 
The  New  York  Tones .  he  wrote:  “Decri-  .  eighties  and  nineties” 
minalisation  would  suggest  that  marijauna  Desp.te  opposition  to  legal.sing  marijuana, 
is  not  harmful,  when  research  of  recent  U  states,  with  one-third  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
years  shows  it  harmful  to  the  reproductive,  pi>n.  have  reduced  possesion  of  one  ounce 
cardiovascular  and  respiratory  systems.  “De-  grams)  of  the  drug  from  a  felony,  pun- 


Political  and  diplomatic  analysts  States  government  to  stop  meddling 
said  Friday’s  rebel  announcement  in  the  internal  affairs  of  .the  Filipino 
that  a  wide  range  of  Americans  have  people  or  pay  a  high  price  for  its 
become  ‘‘targets  for  attacks”  by  political-military  intervention  in 
Communist  guerrillas  unit,  if  carried  terms  of  American  lives  and  proper? 
through,  affect  all  foreigners  living  ty,”  the  statement  said, 
and  doing  business  in  the  Philip-  “All  U.S.  military  and  civilian  of- 
pines.  fidals  and  personnel  involved  (in 

“The  implications  are  truly  aw-  Manila's  anti-insurgency  campaign) 
fill;”  ■  a  senior  Western  diplomat  whether  as  advisers,  inteIGgence  op- 


similiar  announcements  from  two  Democrats  While  recent  public  opinion  polls  indicate  criminalisation  would.offset  recent  progress  in  ^hable  by  up  to  15  years  in  jail,  to  an  mfrac- 
running  for  the  1988  presidential  nomination  -  that  Americans  are  more  tolerant  of  marijua-  making  young  people  aware  of  the  risks  of  tion.  similiar  to  a  speeding  ticket,  and  carrying 
-  former  Arizona  governor  Bruce  Babbitt,  49.  na  smokers,  the  majority  are  still  against  the  marijuana,  tobacco  and  alcohol.”  no  more  than  a  S100  fine. 


and  Tennessee  Senator  Albert  Gore,  39. 
One  expert  says  Ginsburg's  case  sums  up 


legalisation  of  the  drug. 

A  Newsweek  magazine  poll  published  on 


what  lies  ahead  for  the  post-Worid  War  II  Saturday  showed  that  while  69  per  cent  of 


said. 

By  a  warning,  in  a  signed  state¬ 
ment,  that  “a  high  price  ...  in  Iwnm 
of  American  lives  and.  property” 


eratives,  action  agents  or  in  any  oth¬ 
er  function,  are  therefore  targets  for 
attack,”  it  said. 

Although  Ocampo’s  is  the  hardest 


would  be  paid  fbr  tbeir  close  in-  .and  most  dramatic  declaration. 


volvement.  in  the  Philippines,  the 
Cbmmunist'  guerrillas  have  signalled 
a  shift  from  what  has  been  a  largely 
countryside  war  of  pistols  and  M- 
16s. 

Analysts  say  any  follow-up  kill¬ 
ings  to  the  deaths  of  three  American 
airmen,  one  of  them  retired,  outside 
Dark  air  base  in  October,  would 


communist  spokesmen  have  for 
some  months  been  heating  up  their 
rhetoric  both  in  statements  and  in 
clandestine  interviews  with  local 
and  foreign  journalists. 

Anti-Americanism,  though  rare¬ 
ly  expressed  on  an  individual  basis, 
nuts  strongly  beneath  the  surface. 
Manila’s  15  or  so  English-language 


dispel  any  lingering  doubts  that  the  ^aily  newspapers  attack  the  coun- 
Communist  New  People’s  Army  is  fty*s  former  colonial  rulers  through 
dninp  mnre  than  inct  rvKtnrina  news  and  opinion  columns  at  the 


doing  more  than  just  posturing. 

“If  every  Friday,  they  loll,  four 
Americans,  they  would  only  have  to 
do  it  for  a  month  and  the  U.S.  would 
be  in  serious  retreat  in  this  coun¬ 
try.”  said  a  senior  Western  analyst, 
speaking  on  condition  of  anonym¬ 
ity.  -•  - 

“Businesses  would  close,  families 
would  be  shipped  out  and  the  whole 
attitude  would  alter,”  he  said. 

U.S.  and  other  officials  ackriowl- 
edge'that  because  of  its  huge  impli¬ 
cations,  there  is  a  psychological  re¬ 
luctance'  to  accept  the  threat  as'  a 
major  shift. 

But  Friday’s  statement  by  Satur 
.Ocampo,  secretary-general  of  the 


news  and  opinion  columns  at  me 
slighest  provocation. 

The  presence,  north  of  the  capi¬ 
tal,  of  the  United  States'  two  biggest 
overseas  military  bases  is  also  the 
focus  of  increasing  resentment. 

Several  thousand  American  citi¬ 
zens,  including  many  Filipino- 
Americans,  live  and  work  in  the 
Philippines.  • 

Few  doubt  that  the  New  People’s 
Army  has  the  ability  to  cany  out  its 
threat. 

Its  Manila-based  “Sparrow  Unit” 
assassination  squads  have  killed  56 
policemen  and  soldiers  in  the  capital 
this  year,  inducting  about  15  m  the 
past  two  weeks,  according  to  mili¬ 
tary  figures. 


Latest  government  figures,  issued  this  year  Alaska  has  even  legalised  the  growing  and 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse,  show  consumption  of  marijuana  by  state  residents 
30  million  of  the  United  States*  250  million  on  a  limited  basis. 


Random  arrests  after  drinking  spree  alleged 


Two  SA  policemen  in 
torture-murder  case 


A  formation  of  T-2  trainers  of  Japan’s  Air  Self-Defence  Forces  at  an  annua!  air  show  in 
Hamamatsu  yesterday.  (AFP). 


Neo-Nazis  said  to  be 
running  school  for 
soccer  hooligans 


GRAAFF-REINET.  South  Africa 
(Reuter).  —  Accounts  of  blacks  be¬ 
ing  tortured  and  police  swearing 
blood-brother  oaths  after  a  drinking 
spree  have  emerged  in  a  South  Afri¬ 
can  court  where  two  policemen  are 
accused  of  murder  and  assault. 

Eight  members  of  a  police  riot 
squad  have  given  evidence  against 
their  leader.  Warrant  Officer  Leon 
de  Villiers.  36,  and  Constable  David 
Goosen,  a  26-year-old  of  mixed 
race. 

They  described  a  night  of  random 
arrest  and  assault  in  Lingelihle 

township  in  July  1986,  when  anti- 

government  violence  was  erupting 
throughout  South  Africa. 
m  a  a  The  court  in  Graaff-Reinet,  425 

*  Soviet  secret  miles  northwest  of  Cape  Town  and 

105  miles  from  Lingelihle,  has  also 
FlSICf*  o  pf  im  heard  other  squad  members  admit 

uvl  Up  arresting  and  torturing  blacks  with 

•  ri _ l  Vi _ a  no  proof  they  were  involved  in  polit- 

m  Seychelles  ^  protests. 

"  The  defendants  pleaded  not  guilty 

LONDON  (Reuter).  -  Soviet  t0  "°  ■""‘Jets,  two  assaults  and 
troops  have  secretly  set  up  a  military  -seck'n8  t0.PerT'r?  the  course  of  jus- 


Dozens  of  Iran  hitmen 
‘stalking  exiles’ 


By  DAVID  HOROVITZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 


across  Europe.  We  will  kill  the  nig¬ 
gers  in  Amsterdam,  the  Jews  in 


Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
LONDON.-  News  that  part  of  the 
150-ton  arms'  consignment  inter- 
ceptedjast  week  on  the  cruiser  Ek- 


could  overhear  their  conversations. 

Tavakoli  presumably  intended 
eventually  to  take  the  dossier  to  the 
police,  in  the:  hope:  that  they -would 


LONDON-.  —  Soccer  thugs  from  Prague,  the  Catholics  in  Rome  and 
Britain,  Belgium  and  Holland  are  the  Turks  in  Munich.” 
being  taught  how  best  to  spread  ter-  Chelsea’s  “fans”  fly  National 
ror  in  the  terraces  by  neo-Nazis  at  Front  Union  Jacks  at  matches,  while 
training  camps  in  West  Belgium,  ac-  :  groups  of  thugs  following  British 
cording  to  a  new  report-.  chibs  West  Ham.  Millwall,  Arsenal. 

.The  report,  compiled  by  research-  Leeds  and  others  are  believed  to 
era  at  Belgium's  Louban  University,  have  links  with  the  National  Front, 
is  to  be  banded  to  Britain’s  Sports  The  recent  Arsenal-Tottenham 


base  in  the  Seychelles  Archipelago 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  according  to 
The  Sunday  Times  yesterday. 

The  newspaper  quoted  U.S.  intel¬ 
ligence  sources  as  saying  a  Soviet 
infantry  force  landed  on  the  islands 
a  year  ago.  They  stayed  to  guard 
President  Albert  Rene  and  to  help 
with  security  for  the  Soviet  Embas¬ 
sy.  it  added. 

The  Sunday  Times  said  this  was 
the  first  time  Soviet  naval  forces  had 


rice  by  urging  their  colleagues  to  lie. 
Ben  Loots,  an  assessor  assisting  the 
judge  at  the  trial,  asked  Constable 
Michael  Neveling  what  the  squad 
did  if  the  people  they  arrested  did 
not  want  to  talk. 

“You  make  them  talk ...  as  we  did 
—  assaults,  plastic  bags  (placed  over 
their  heads),”  Neveling  said. 

“You  mentioned  a  water  meth¬ 
od?”  said  Loots. 

“Yes.  you  hold  them  under  until 
they  talk,”  said  Neveling. 


ceptedjast  week  on  the  mriser  Ek-  .police,  in  the:  hope,  dial  they  would  is  to  be  banded  to  Britain’s  Sports  The  recent  Arsenal-Tottenham  been  secretly  based.itj.a  foreign  j  1>cvc,,n8-  . 

scuzd.A»i»/<f>faKted  to  etptip  &£&’s  {iiM^tig^wfatjieibetievfedltaasmK.  MtafcfbrGotig  Mbyntiutf&iJ- tfeeRT  jLamton  derby.  marred  by  Arte-  jcpuntrx^r^.-their^presebcewv^ed  : 

European  network  of  Tirtmen  has’  jmKfergromid  network  of  qnesTOd  fid  "several  MPS.  including,  former  [iial  fans,  shouting  -slogans  such. as-  ,  W^shingiP^Vr-^-^CSchclIps  a'rp  l™*'  yo“  r! 

sent1  ftirtfie^^Biy&cs  through  YxKh'  -tenoriStet  WOrting  out  oftB&'fiaifi--  sports'rfllniVi^r^Dennis  Howdlffiave1  :“We,re 'going  to  get  the  Y  ids.' ’Tot-  strategically  important .  and  could  .  j,  Afntah  lan- 

j _ •_  i _ l  t _ _ , _ it  * _ _  : _ _ i _ £  _ ° _ _  ‘  _  _ : _ _ .  Euage)?  asked  Loots 


don's  large  exiled  Iranian  monar¬ 
chist  community. 

Still  reeling  from  the  cold-blood¬ 
ed  killing  of  anti-Khomeini  spokes¬ 
man  Ali  Tavakoli  and  his  son  Nour- 
redin  at  their  wrist  London  flat  last 
month,  the  thousands  of  monar¬ 
chists  who  fled  to  the  UK.  after  the 
Shah’s  downfall  in  1979  are  now 
convinced  that  dozens  of  the  Aya¬ 
tollah’s  hitmen  are  armed  and  ready 
for  more  killing?. 

A  dossier  of  photographs  found  in 
Tavak  oil's  flat  reveals  that  he  knew 
that  his  anti-Khomeini  speeches  at 
Hyde  Park's  Speakers  Comer  on 
Sundays  were  being  monitored  by 
the  Ayatollah's  men.  He  bad  taken 
dozens  of  photographs  of  those  he 
believed  were  spying  on  him,  and 
apparently  used  to  position  his  wife 
Monir  dose  to  them  so  that  she 


Iran  making  its 


claims  minister 

NICOSIA  (AFP).  V- Iran  is  capable 
of  manufacturing  its  own  surface-to- 
surface  missiles  and  faasistarted  mass 
production  of  U^S.-desigoed  Tow. 
anti-tank  missiles,  the  mihister  iQrf 
the  Iranian  revolutionary  guards  mi¬ 
litia  said  yesterday.  . 

Mohsen  Rafiqdust,  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  English-language  Te¬ 
heran  Tunes,  said  Iran  was  heading 
towafdsrifitary  self-sufficiency,  the 
btaapGK&apnbtic  news  agency  Ima 
reported  in  a  dispatch  monitored 


an  Embassy  in’ Kensington  and  ' nu¬ 
merous  other  Iranian-owned  prop^ 
cities  all  over  central  London. 

Despite  the  Tavakoti  killings,  the 
1986  murder  of  the  owner  of  a  video 
shop  producing  anti-Khomeini  vid¬ 
eos  and  the  August  car  bombing 
.attempt  on  the  life  of  Amir-Hussein 
Amir-Parviz,  London  cb  airman  of 
the  National  Movement  for  Iranian 
Resistance,  British  police  have  done 
little  to  stop  the  infiltration  of  Kho¬ 
meini’s  hitmen,  monarchist  spokes¬ 
men  daira. 


urged  him  to  call  for  ah  immediate  tenham’s  former  manager  David 


investigation. 


Pleat  is  Jewish,  as  is  dub  chairman 


British  researcher  Hm  O'Brien,  Irwin  Scholar  and  other  top 
of  Lancashire  Polytechnic,  y ester-  officials. 

day  confirmed  the  report's  findings.  Although  full  details  of  the  Bel- 
sayingthat  he  has  been  handed  doz-  gian  report  have  not  yet  emerged, 
ens  of  letters  sent  from  groups  of  the  football  authorities  are  under¬ 
soccer  thugs  to  their  “colleagues”  stood  to  be  extremely  disturbed  by 
abroad  .  the  prospect  of  organized  training 


i  °*  ®e*S’1¥n  5  And®r"  ce0tr®?  S?CCeI  u  ,  eizn  Office  said  that  British  officials  fleeing  through  the  bush  on  a  bicyde 

lecht  dub,  for  example,  recently  _  In  the  wake  of  the  1985  Heysel  '  f"1 “  ....hed  hv,  her  .even  remainin'  Ln. 


provide  a  useful  staging  post  to 
South  Africa  and  India  as  well  as  the 
vital  sea  lanes  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  it  went  on. 

The  islands  are  at  least  1.000 
miles  south  of  the  nearest  Soviet 
naval  base,  on  the  island  of  Socotra 
near  Aden,  the  paper  said. 

A  spokesman  for  Britain's  For- 


“If  you  take  them  far  enough, 
they  speak  Afrikaans.”  said  Nevel¬ 
ing. 

Neveling  and  other  squad  mem¬ 
bers  have  described  how  they  were 
sent  from  the  eastern  Cape  city  of 
Port  Elizabeth  to  monitor  the  funer¬ 
al  of  a  man  killed  in  political  vio¬ 
lence  in  Lingelihle. 

They  said  they  drank  brandy 
seized  from  township  drinking  dens 
on  the  journey  from  the  coast,  made 
stew  over  a  camp  fire,  then  swore 
secrecy  and  loyalty  to  the  squad  by 
cutting  their  forearms  and  mixing 
the  blood  together.  Iir  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning  they  said  they 
drove  on  an  “unofficial  operation" 
to  Lingelihle,  noted  for  its  resistance 
to  white  authorities,  where  Goosen 
is  alleged  to  have  stabbed  25-year- 
old  Andile  Plaatjiesjo  death. 

When  daylight  came  the  10  squad 
members  returned  to  the  township 
and  arrested  four  men,  including 
one  who  was  lying  asleep  in  the  sun 
wearing  a  tee-shirt  saying:  “For¬ 
ward  to  People's  Power". 

The  police  witnesses  said  three 
were  freed  after  interrogation,  but 
De  Villiers  said  of  18-year-old 
Wheanut  Stuurman:  “This  boy  must 
be  taken  out.  He  is  too  badly  hit  to 
detain."  Goosen  took  Stuurman  to  a 
nearby  river  and  is  alleged  to  have 
said  on  his  return:  1  shot  him  from 
behind,  through  the  neck...  The  boy 
fell  like  an  ox.  I  grabbed  him  and 
threw  him  in  the  river."  Police  Ma¬ 
jor  G.P.S.  Goosen  told  the  court 
tyre  tracks  at  the  riverside  were 
{traced  to  the  riot  squad’s:  yap. . 
i  The  trial,  which  began  last  month, 

|  is  expected  to  last  .another  three 
.  weeks. 


Uganda  rebel  priestess  fleeing 
with  last  seven  supporters 


KAMPALA  (Reuter).  --  Ugandan 
rebel  priestess  Alice  Lakwena  is 


me  spokesman  wondered  whether 
the  police  would  act  only  when  non- 
Iranians  began  getting  killed  in  the 
crossfire.  “The  British  government, 
and  others  in  Europe  seem  incapa¬ 
ble  of  realizing  what  is  happening 
right  under  their  noses,”  he  said. 


sent  the  following  letter  to  the  soc-  Stadium  disaster,  among  other 
oer  hooligans  who  people  Chelsea’s  shocking  displays  of  terrace  vio- 
infamous  "Shed”  stand:  “Come  on  fence,  the  government  has  pressed 
over  for  a  good  fight  when  we  take  English  dubs  into  introducing  mem- 


In  a  recent  newspaper  interview,.  I  over  for  a  good  fight  when  we  take 


were  aware  of  the  report  but  could 
not  confirm  it. 

The  Sunday  Times  said  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  U.S.  and  British  Intelli- 


pushed  by  her  seven  remaining  sup¬ 
porters  and  pursued  by  government 


statement  added. 

Shef  Ali,  commander  of  the 
NRA's  eastern  brigade,  told  the 
government  newspaper  New  Vision 
last  Thursday  that  Alice  was  using 


troops,  the  Defence  Ministry  said  ;the  bicycle  because  she  was  wound- 


last  Friday. 

A  ministry  statement  read  over 


on  Ajax.  We  are  looking  forward  to  bership  systems  and  tougher  ground  gence  sources,  about  50  Soviet  state  radio  gaid  the  government’s 
joining  you  when  yon  take  on  Spurs,  security  in  an  effort  to  identify  ring-  troops  landed  in  October  1986  from  National  Resistance  Armv  (NRA) 
Dexth  to  the  Jews."  leaders  a^d  thwart  soccer  hooligans,  an  amphibious  landing  ship  a  few  had  smashed  and  comp|eIciy  dis. 


joining  you  when  you  take  on  Spurs. 
Death  to  the  Jews.” 

In  August,  added  O’Brien,  a 
Swedish  fan  received  a  letter  from 
“the  Nazis  of  the  Shed”  which  read: 
“Out  aim  is  to  rule  every  terrace 


security  in  an  effort  to  identify  ring¬ 
leaders  and  thwart  soccer  hooligans. 
But  the  “English  disease"  has  al¬ 
ready  spread  to  much  of  Europe, 
with  Dutch  and  Belgian  fans  among 
the  worst  offenders. 


weeks  after  an  attempted  coup 
against  Rene. 

Before  the  coup  attempt,  he  was 
guarded  by  North  Korean  troops. 


Rightist  leader  believes  in  ‘natural  morality  and  Ten  Commandments’ 


Le  Pen’s  stock  slumps;  78  per  cent  of  public  ‘hostile’ 


persed  Lakwena's  force,  which  two 
weeks  ago  had  a  strength  of  about 
2.500  men. 

It  said  that  2.000  of  the  rebels, 
including  many  commanders,  had 
died  in  recent  battles  and  many 
more  were  injured:  “Lakwena  her¬ 
self  was  seen  with  seven  people, 
three  armed,  pushing  her  on  a  bicy¬ 
cle.  trying  to  escape.  Security  forces 
are  pursuing  her  vigorously."  the 


ed  in  battle. 

The  27-year-old  priestess,  who 
says  God  gave  her  a  mission  to  over¬ 
throw  President  Yoweri  Museveni, 
was  wounded  in  a  skirmish  north  of 
the  town  of  Iganda.  he  said. 

Ali  said  she  had  only  seven  loyal 
fighters  left  from  the  followers  she 
led  into  southeastern  Uganda  about 
two  weeks  ago. 

The  NRA  had  broken  up  the  rest 
of  her  Holy  Spirit  Mobile  Force,  the 
official  name  for  the  rebel  army, 
into  small  groups,  and  many  had 
died  in  battle  or  surrendered  to  the 
NRA.  Ali  said. 


TROUBLED  BY 


WEIGHT 

Hie  Vital!  Institute  for  the 
Treatment  of  Obesity  runs  a 
special  centre,  for  dealing 
with  weight  problems  at  the 
Kibbutz  Ma’ale  Hahamisha 
Guest  House. 

•  J  O-day  Intensive  treatment  using 
a  ‘'combination,  cure’’ 
inciudesipsychologfcal 
treatment  diet  and  guidance  on 
cqrrect  nutrition,  acupuncture, 
physiotherapy.  lectures, 
workshops,  etc. 

Ts^Trlafinent  "provided  by 
'-tfaSSanal  staff;  under  medical 
supervision.' 

We  wffl  te  glad  to  supPfr  farther 
Information  on  the  phone. 

Tel  02-690281  ; 

1  tfcOO  XJOT-2JS0  pjiuSon.’-'niw.  .  I 


(Telephone  messages  accepted 
"  24  hours  a  day) 
UmftedtBBifrer  of  places  avaBahfe 


By  MICHEL  ZLOTOWSK1 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
PARIS.— Extreme  rightwinger  Jean- 
Marie  Le  Pen  has  apparently  not 
been  disturbed  by  the  reactions  to 
his  statemeut  about  the  gas  cham¬ 
bers  being “ir  detail  of  the  history  of 
World  War  EL  ” 

Asked  on  Saturday  by  the  mass 
circulation  daily  France-Soir  if  the 
statement  declaration  had  cost  him 
any  votes,  lie  Pen  replied:  “At  least, 
it  didn't  cost  the  taxpayers  a  cent.” 

The  first  reaction  came  from 
Jean-Piene  Pierre-Bioch,  one  of 
Paris  Mayor  Jacques  Chirac's  depu¬ 
ties  who  is  also  the  France-Soir  gen¬ 
eral-manager.  “Once  again  you  are 
trying  to  lure  the  French  people; 
who  will  reject  you,  into  file  night’ 
and  fog  out  of  which  you  should 
never  have  come  out,”  he  wrote. 

Visiting  Mont  Saint-Mi che!  last 
week,  Le  Pen  said  that  be  was  fight¬ 
ing  against  his  opponents’  "inverted 
values,”  against  “  their  right  to 
death,  to  abortion,  to  euthanasia, 
their  right  to  life... .to  deviation,  to 
drugs  and  pornography,  we  propose 
natural  morality  and  the  Ten 


Commandments.” 

This  declaration  of  the  National 
Front's  leader  didn't  keep  his  move¬ 
ment  from  suffering  a  slump  in 
French  public  opinion.  In  a  poll  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  Le  Monde  daily,  78 
per  cent  declared  their  hostility  to 
Le  Pen  and  his  National  Front.  In 
1984.  the  figure  was  57  per  cent  . 

In  a  poll  published  by  the  Paris- 
Match  weekly.  7  per  cent  said  they 
would  vote  for  Le  Pen  in  the  presi¬ 
dential  elections  next  spring.  An 
earlier  poll  gave  him  12  per  cent. 

However  these  results  should  be 
treated  with  great  caution,  because 
many  people  do  not  like  to  admit 
that  they  support  Le  Pen.  The  Le 
Monde  poll  shows  that  18  per  cent  of 
the  public  are  his  potential  backers. 

At  the  annual  dinner  on  Saturday 
night  in  Paris  of  the  CRIF,  the  body 
representing  the  organized  Jewish 
community  in  France,  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Chirac  reaffirmed  that  he  would 
never  make  any  alliance  "with  a  cer¬ 
tain  extreme  right-wing  party  whose 
ideas  ...  seem  opposed  to  the  tradi¬ 
tions,  the  spirit  and  the  fundamental 
interests  of  our  country." 


Le  Pen  (Agip) 

Chirac  is  a  candidate  for  president 
and  his  recent  official  visit  to  Israel 
was  regarded  in  Paris  mainly  as  a 
gesture  towards  the  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity  in  France.  The  ceremonies  at 
Yad  Vashem,  Roglit  and  in  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  the  Persecuted  Communities, 
usually  disregarded  by  French  news 


editors  as  “non-stories."  were 
shown  on  television. 

Although  reputable  sociologists 
maintain  that  there  is  no  “Jewish 
vote”  in  France,  many  politicians 
believe  that  former  president  Gis- 
card  d'Estaing  was  defeated  in  the 
1981  elections  because  French  Jews 
did  not  forgive  his  behaviour  after 
the  terrorist  attack  on  the  rue  Co- 
pemic  synagogue  in  1980.  killing 
four  persons.  Giscard  was  away  on  a 
shooting  party  at  the  time  and  did 
not  return  immediately  to  Paris. 

Chirac’s  popularity  has  been 
shaken  by  the  world  financial  crisis. 
The  Socialist  opposition  claims  that 
his  policy  of  selling  state-owned  en¬ 
terprises  has  “destabilized  the 
French  economy."  However,  his 
main  rival  on  the  left.  President 
Francois  Mitterrand,  who  has  not 
yet  said  whether  he  will  run  for  an¬ 
other  term,  has  also  seen  his  popu¬ 
larity  rating  drop.  A  clear  majority 
said  two  weeks  ago  that  they  did  not 
want  him  to  run  again. 


A  Zionist  Organization  of  America- 

ferae!  District 

presents  a 

V  YOMIYUN  (Day  Long  Seminar)  In  English  on: 

“IS  THERE  ZIONISM  AFTEll  ALIYA???" 

How  can  ttra  American  Oteb  Contribute  to  Israel's  future? 

Sunday,  November 22, 1987,  from  9:30  am.  to  4  pjn. 

Morning  Workshop  tSscusslons  on:  , 
fMgtous  Pfarafom  -  Quality  of  Ufa  In  Israel  and  teraeTs  Democracy 
Guest  Speaker  (at  luncheon  session  -  kosher): 

Prot  Uriel  Refehmann,  Dean,  Law  Faculty,  Tel  Aviv  University 
'  “A  Constitution -A  Blueprint  for  teraeTs  Revitalization” 

ZO A  House,  1  Daniel  Frisch  St.,  Te!  Aviv. 

Reservations  and  Infonnation,  Tel.  03-259341-3/ExL  27. 


THE  HEBREW  DNIVEBSITT  OF  JERUSALEM 

The  Leonard  Davis  Institute  for  International  Relations 

and 

THE  AMERICAN  CULTURAL  CENTER 

invite  the  public  to  a  lecture  by 

Professor  Abdul  Aziz  Said 

School  of  International  Service.  American  University 
on 

“Domestie  Factors  in  American  Foreign  Policy 
Towards  the  Arab  World” 

at  2:30  p.m.,  Tuesday,  November  10. 1987 
at  the  American  Cultural  Center 
19  Keren  Hayesod  Street,  Jerusalem 

Please  wmfjnw  attendance:  TeL  02-225755 


STE1MATZKY  MEANS  PRESS  AND  BOOKS  ^ 


Keep  Out  Winter  Damp 

Seal  Tile  Roofs  without  dismantling. 
4  year  guarantee. 
Waterproof  Your  Walls 
with  acrylic  paste  (non-staining) 

3  year  guarantee. 

Yad  B'yad,  TeL  03-471948. 


Monday,  November  9, 1987  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  Fpar 


Nudniks 
of  the 
first  order 


By  JEFF  BLACK 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 

“We  fight,  yell,  scream.  We're 
professional  nudniks  of  the  First  or¬ 
der."  said  Ann  Bialkin.  the  first 
ever  Diaspora  winner  of  the  Minis¬ 
ter's  Award  for  Volunteer  Work. 

Her  commitment  and  pride  in  the 
work  of  Eiem/Youth  in  Distress  in 
Israel,  for  which  she  won  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  labour  and  social  affairs' 
award  last  week,  is  such  that  once 
she  begins  talking  about  the  organi¬ 
zation  it  is  almost  impossible  to  stop 
her. 

Elem,  which  has  established  four 
community  hostels  for  adolescents, 
“has  combined  my  life  goals"  she 
said,  as  she  sat  in  the  lobby  of  the 
King  David  Hotel  a  day  after  receiv¬ 
ing  the  award. 

These  community  hostels,  in  Kir- 
yat  Gat.  Beersheba.  Ashkelon  and 
Jerusalem  are  based  on  the  idea  that 
instead  of  taking  problem  adoles¬ 
cents  out  of  their  environment,  they 
should  be  rehabilitated  within  the 
framework  of  their  own  community. 

Rehabilitation,  to  a  large  extent, 
she  said,  is  judged  by  whether  the 
army  will  accept  them  for  normal 
military  service,  “because  if  our  kids 
don't  get  in,  they  will  be  disfran¬ 
chised  for  life."  At  present  Bialkin 
is  following  very  closely  the  internal 
argument  within  the  IDF  over 
whether  it  can  afford  to  continue 
recruiting  problem  cases. 

The  story  of  Elem.  said  Bialkin. 
who  is  the  organization's  U.S.  presi¬ 
dent,  begins  in  1981  with  the  visit  to 
the  U.S.  of  Juvenile  Court  Judge 
SaviOnah  Rotlevy.  Rotlevy  told  her 
American  hosts  of  the  problems  fac¬ 
ing  10.000  Israeli  adolescents  who 
each  year  go  through  the  Juvenile 
Court  system  and  the  25,000  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
18  who  neither  work  nor  attend 
school. 

For  Bialkin.  who  was  then  a  social 
worker  for  the  New  York  Family 
Courts,  learning  these  facts  gave  her 
the  motivation  to  combine  her  pro¬ 
fessional.  talents  with  her  love  of 
Israel. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  Israeli-U.S. 
partnership  is  that  “we  are  asking 
the  Israelis  not  only  to  take  money, 
and  it  is  always  unpleasant  to  be 
beholden,  but  also  to  take  profes¬ 
sional  advice,1'  she  said,  admitting 
that  at  the  beginning  there  were 
plenty  of  arguments  -  between  her 
and  her  Israeli  counterparts. 

The  qualification  for  involvement 
in  Elem.  according  to  Bialkin.  is 
professional  expertise,  and  the 
American  members  are  not  shy 
about  putting  forward  their  ideas. 

Bialkin,  who  comes  here  three 
times  a  year,  says  Elem's  Israeli  vol¬ 
unteers  are  “dose  to  saints,  combin¬ 
ing  full-time  jobs  with  voluntary 
work." 

Bialkin  herself  quit  work  three 
years  age  to  work  for  Elem  as  a  full¬ 
time  volunteer.  “I  have  gone,”  she 
said,  with  a  large  smile  on  her  face, 
"from  being  a  professional  of  some 
slight  renown  to  a  xeroxer,  typist 
and  fundraiser." 


State  Department  argues 
U.S.  can’t  legally  close 
PLO  mission  in  New  York 

By  WOLF  BLZTZER 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 

WASHINGTON.  -  The  Stale  Department  has  again  publicly  insisted  that 
any  Congressionally  mandated  action  to  shut  down  the  PLO's  Observer 
Mission  in  New  York  would  force  the  U.S.  to  violate  its  existing  treaty 
commitments  to  the  United  Nations. 

'The  administration  has  concluded  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  U.S. 
treaty  obligations  under  the  UN  Headquarters  Agreement  for  the  U.S.  to 
close  the  Observer  Mission."  State  Department  spokesman  Charles  Red¬ 
man  said  on  Friday. 

He  said  this  State  Department  legal  opinion  was  based  on  a  thorough 
analysis  of  existing  U.S.  agreements,  international  law.  and  what  he  called 
the  “subsequent  practice"  of  the  U.S. 

“And  so."  he  added,  “when  the  legal  authorities  take  a  look  at  these 
kinds  ef  questions,  they  take  all  of  that  into  account." 

Redman  was  reacting  to  reports,  first  published  last  week  in  The  Jerusa¬ 
lem  Post,  that  an  internal  State  Department  legal  opinion  on  the  question  of 
the  PLO’s  office  in  New  York  had  been  ambiguous  on  the  strictly  “legal”  -  as 
opposed  to  “political”  -  obligations  of  the  U.S. 

On  November  17.  a  joint  House-Senate  conference  committee  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  consider  an  amendment  to  the  State  Department  authorization  bill 
which  would  force  the  closure  of  the  PLO’s  offices  in  both  Washington  and 
New  York. 

The  State  Department  has  already  ordered  the  Washington  operation  to 
i  shut  down  by  early  next  month  but  has  maintained  that  closing  the  New 
York  office  would  violate  U-S.  treaty  obligations.  It  is  strongly  appealing  to 
the  lawmakers  to  revise  the  pending  amendment. 

State  Department  legal  officials  argue  that  the  U.S.  is  treaty-bound  to 
permit  ail  invited  guests  of  the  UN  entry  into  the  U-S. .  free  transit  to  the  UN 
and  some  form  of  residence. 

But  congressional  supporters  of  the  pending  amendment,  led  by  Republi¬ 
can  Representative  Jack  Kemp  of  New  York,  argue  that  the  U.S.,  under  the 
same  UN  Headquarters  Agreement,  can  restrict  entry  into  the  U.S.  of  any 
person  or  entity  considered  potentially  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  U  .S. 

The  PLO,  they  argue,  fits  into  this  category  because  of  its  record  in 
committing  acts  of  terror. 

Alan  Keyes,  who  recently  resigned  as  assistant  secretary  of  state  for 
international  organization  affairs,  told  The  Post  on  Friday  that  the  U.S. 
could  in  fact  legally  close  the  PLO's  Observer  Mission  in  New  York  without 
violating  its  treaty  obligations. 

Keyes,  who  said  he  closely  studied  the  question  while  serving  as  a  political 
appointee  in  the  State  Department,  supports  the  pending  amendment  in 
Congress. 


The  bead  of  the  HoUand-Israd  Friendship  Society,  Zeger  Hart,  and 
other  Dutch  citizens  join  children  from  the  capital's  Given  Gonen 
school  to  plant  tulip  bulbs  yesterday  in  Yemin  Mosbe.  The  bulbs  were 
part  of  the  shipment  of 500,000  the  society  sent  to  Israel  recently  in  its 
annual  show  of  support  for  this  country.  .(Jacqueline  Arzt/Media) 


ISRAEL  CANCER  ASSOCIATION 


§ 


Door  Knock  Campaign 
Tuesday,  November  10 

The  success  of  the  campaign  will 
make  possible  the  continuation  and 
broadening  of  the  fight  against 


cancer. 


You  have  an  important  part  to  play 
in  this  fight! 


Regular  TV  and  Radio  scheduling  is  suspended 
due  to  the  strike  at  the  Israel  Broadcasting  Authority 


LUSAKA  (Reuter).  —  “I  ran 
away  from  wax.  1  want  to  go  back 
home,  but  the  war  is  still  going  on, 
so  1  can’t.”  The  lament  of  Bartolo¬ 
meu  Sahombo,  a  25-year-old  Ango¬ 
lan  refugee  in  Zambia,  echoes  the 
plight  of  most  of  the  four  to  five 
million  Africans  who  have  been 
forced  to  flee  their  homes. 

The  majority  are  running  from 
war- 

But  others  seek  to  escape  political 
persecution,  drought  and  famine,  or 
are  simply  looking  for  a  better  life. 

In  many  places,  the  countries  to 
which  they  have  fled  are  also  experi¬ 
encing  war  or  drought  or  economic 
recession,  and  are  ill-prepared  to 
receive  them. 

“To  be  a  refugee  is  an  abnormali¬ 
ty  in  human  life.”  is  how  Abdallah 
Saied.  the  representative  in  Zambia 
of  the  United  Nations  High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR), 
portrays  the  situation. 

The  continent's  borders  were 
mostly  drawn  by  European  coloniz¬ 
ers  who  ignored  ethnic  and  tribal 
ties  of  African  peoples  who.  in  turn, 
often  ignore  the  frontiers- 

Besides  Zambia,  there  are  signifi¬ 
cant  numbers  of  refugees  in  Sudan, 
Uganda,  Somalia.  Ethiopia.  Zaire, 
Burundi,  Tanzania.  Malawi,  Zimba¬ 
bwe.  Algeria  and  South  Africa,  and 
smaller  numbers  in  every  other 
country  on  the  continent. 

The  initial  problem,  how  to  feed 
new  arrivals,  is  in  most  cases  solved 
with  international  aid. 

Where  to  put  them  poses  a  more 
difficult  challenge.  Many  countries 
have  set  up  special  camps  and  settle¬ 
ments.  Zambia  has  two.  one  in  the 


Even  before  be  became  a  junkie, 
Zohar  Argov  had  the  gaunt,  hollow- 
cheeked  look  of  the  hungry. 

Looking  hungry  was  part  of  his 
appeal,  for  in  those  days,  only  about 
10  years  ago,  that  kind  of  music  was 
as  much  about  being  hungry,  being 
on  the  outside,  as  it  was  about  being 
from  the  disadvantaged  neighbour¬ 
hoods.  It  was  the  music  you  heard  in 
the  open-air  markets  and  in  the  bos 
stations,  played  over  ghetto  blasters. 
And  the  hunger  wasn't  for  food  — 
anyone  can  go  into  a  grocer's.  Hie 
hanger  was  for  acceptance. 

The  radio  wouldn’t  play  that 
music. 

Nobody  would  admit  it,  but  it 
sounded  too  much  like  the  musk  on 
the  other  channels  on  the  radio  dial 
in  this  part  of  the  world  -like  Egyp¬ 
tian  musk,  or  Syrian  musk.  It 
sounded  like  the  musk  played  in 
those  countries  where  Argov 's  fans 
or  their  parents  came  from. 

Argov  would  have  taken  exception 
to  that,  just  as  all  those  who  followed 
in  his  footsteps  would  take  exception 
to  that.  Menacbem  Begin,  by  the 
way,  knew  better  than  anyone  else 
bow  hungry  for  acceptance  Argov’s 
fans  were. 

There’s  no  way  of  knowing  how 
many  cassettes  Argov  sold.  Tie  an¬ 
nual  reports  showed  Arft  Einstein  to 
be  the  country's  most  popular  sing¬ 
er,  hot  the  magazines  that  keep  trade 
of  soefa  matters  only  beard  of  Argov 
long  after  he  bad  become  “The 
King.”  As  king,  Argov  could  make 
$5,000  or  more  a  night,  singing  his 


Running  away 
from  the  wars 
of  Africa 


north-west  for  Angolans  and  anoth¬ 
er  in  the  east  for  Mozambicans. 

Zimbabwe  has  four  camps  along 
its  north-eastern  border  to  cope  with 
an  influx  of  Mozambicans  fleeing 
the  civil  war  in  their  own  country. 
Uganda  has  four  well-planned  set¬ 
tlements  housing  several  thousand 
Rwandans. 

Refugee  camps  in  Africa  vary 
from  temporary  transit  points  to 
long-term  settlements  with  schools 
and  clinics. 

An  example  of  this  last  type  is 
Zambia's  Meheba  refugee  settle¬ 
ment,  which  houses  14,000  mostly 
Angolan  refugees,  some  of  whom 
have  lived  there  since  the  camp  was 
established  in  1971. 

Many  refugees  do  not  even  find 
their  way  to  the  camps  but  settle 
spontaneously  in  border  areas,  liv¬ 
ing  with  friends  and  relatives. . 

This  is  the  case  of  more  than 
60.000  Angolans  who  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  Zambian  authorities  to 
settle  near  the  border. 

But  the  presence  of  so  many 
aliens  often  poset,  security  problems 
and  can  result  in  tension  between 


Mourning 
a  man 
with  a 
golden  arm 


Robert  Rosenberg 

love  songs  at  weddings.  He  never 
made  it  to  the  Mann  Auditorium. 

The  king,  a  high-school  dropout, 
had  a  police  record  that  stretched 
back  to  1970,  when  he  was  14.  It 
included  burglary,  car  theft,  cfaeck- 
kiting,  assault  and  battery,  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  justice,  and,  of  course,  drugs. 
When  he  bung  himself  on  Friday, 
using  a  rope  fashioned  from  strips  of 
a  blanket,  be  was  in  the  Risboa 
lockup  as  a  rape  suspect. 

Being  a  junkie  was  the  real  flaw  in 
his  character,  and  he  was  sufficiently 
aware  of  it  to  go  ob.t^nnon  one 
Friday  night  to  rob  up  fits  shirts¬ 
leeves  to  show  the  public  iiis  visible 
scars  bum  shooting  smack  to 
explain  that  be  was  off  the  stuff. 

'Here  aren't  many  people  who  can 
get  off  junk,  once  they've  gotten  mi. 


Young  Jewish  parliamentarians 
invited  to  meet  in  ’88  in  Jerusalem 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  first  conference  of  young 
Jewish  parliamentarians  from 
around  the  world  will  be  held  in 
Jerusalem  in  January. 

Leaders  of  the  Israeli  Forum  —  a 
non-party  volunteer  organization  to 
promote  Israel-Diaspora  relations  - 
said  last  week  that  invitations  to  72 
young  Jewish  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment  around  the  world  had  been 
sent  by  MKs  Nava  Arad  of  Labour 
and  Ehud  Olmert  of  the  Likud,  on 
behalf  of  the  forum. 

Forum  chairman  Ze’ev  Biekki 


said  that  the  conference  was  one  of 
several  projects  undertaken  by  the 
forum  to  create  new  channels  for 
contacts  with  Diaspora  Jewry.  He 
added  that  the  political  party  basis 
of  the  Zionist  movement  bad  little 
to  say  to  most  Diaspora  Jews,  and 
that  new  types  of  links  should  be 
formed  “before  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  of  Jews  in  Israel  and  abroad 
drift  apart.” 

Among  the  topics  the  conference 
will  deal  with  are  Jewish  communi¬ 
ties  in  distress,  the  function  of  a 
constitution  in  Israel,  and  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  peace  process. 


CINEMA  PERFORMANCES 


EDUCATIONAL  TV 

&OO  Teletext  8.05  Keep  Fit  8.16  School  broadcasts 
1AOO  Teletext  14.05  Contact  14^5  Making  Magic 
16.00  Family  Problems  15.40  Keep  Fit  1SSB  The 
Prisoner  (part  31 17.00  A  New  Evening  -  live  magazine 

ISRAEL  TV  CHANNEL  2 

8.30  The  Demjanjuk  Trial  -  live  broadcast  17.30  King 
Arthur- children's  cartoons  18.00  We  of  the  Never  Never 
-  film  20.00 The  Demjanjuk  Trial  -  roundup  20J30  Dance 
21.20  Pop  Z 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial} 

17.30  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  19.30  News  In 
Hebrew  20.00  News  in  Arabic  20.30  Kate  and  Allle 
21.10  Falcon  Crest 22.00  News  In  English  72.20  Tusita- 
la 


MIDDLE  EAST  TV 

13-30  Another  Life  14.00  700  dub  14JO  Shape-Up 
15J»  Muppet  Babies  1&30  Super  Book  16.00  Fraggle 
Rock  1830  Afternoon  Movie:  Mr.  B landings  builds  his 
Dream  House  16.00  Happy  Days  18J30  Laveme  & 
Shirley  19.00  News  20.00  Magnum  P.1. 21.00  Monday 
Night  Football  2340  700  Club  2330  Another  Ufa 


RADIO 

ARMY 

8.05  University  on  the  Air 6^0  Open  Your  Eyas-songs. 
Information  7.07  "70 7"  8.00  Good  Morning  Israel  9.06 
In  the  Morning  10.05  Music  11.06  Right  Now  13.06 
Hebrew  hits  Daily  sounds  15J15  Festival  songs 

Aftornoon  ’Y-OO  Evening  Newsreel 
18.05  Military  Literature  Magazine  19.05  Hebrew  songs 
20.05  Books  Gentlemen.  Books  (repeat!21.00  Mabat- 
TV  newsreel  21-30  University  on  the  Air  {repeat} 
Po^ifarsongs  23.05  The  24th  Hour  00X5  Night  Bints  - 

ARMY  TWO 

lf-?f  Ra,dio  Hit  songs  22.05  Coffee  Break 
23^)5  All  That  Jazz 


THE  VOICE  OF  PEACE 

Regular  daily  programmes 
3.00-6.00  Nightbeat 
1 5.00-16.00  Kessah  Programme 
18.00-1 930  Twilight  Time 
,1930-21.00  Classical  Music 


JERUSALEM 

Bdt  Agron:  The  Commandments  4:15;  The 
Emerald  Forest  8;  The  Rocky  Horror  Picture 
Show  10:  Cinematheque:  Water/ Ganges  7; 
Love  Me  Tonight  9:30;  Mort  un  Dimanche  de 
Hue  9:30;  Eden:  Boss's  Wife  4:30, 7.  9:  Edi¬ 
son:  Beverly  Hills  Cop  II  4:30. 7. 8:15:  HaUra 
Cinema  Empire:  closed  for  renovations; 
Jems  alum rtreeti  u:  Jean  de  Rorono,  7. 9:30; 
Kffa:  No  Way  Out  4:30, 7, 9:15;  MtchaU:  The 
Untouchables  7, 9:15;  OigR:  Full  Metal  Jacket 
4:30,  6:45,  9;  Orion  Or  1:  The  Beauty  of  Sin 
4:30,  7:15.  9:15;  Orion  Or  2:  Rodder  4:30. 
7:15,  9:15;  Orion  Or  3:  Strike  Commando 
4:30, 7, 8;  Rear  Window  11  pjru;  Orion  Or  4s 
Memo  King  of  Jerusalem  4:30, 7, 9;  An  Officer 
and  a  Gentleman  11  pjiu;  Orion  Or  5:  Don't 
Give  a  Damn  430, 7, 9;Oma:  The  Witches  of 
Eastwfdc  4:30, 7,9:15;  Bom  Blind  Data  430, 7, 
9;  Semedsr:  The  Great  Waltz  6:45, 9:15. 

TEL  AVIV 

Belt  Uesefai:  ZeUg  11.15;  Ben  Yehuda:  No 
Way  Out  4:30.  7,  9:30:  Beth  Hatefoteoth: 
Tuvia  the  Milkman;  Chen  1:  Rill  Metal  Jacket 
5.  7:30,  9:50;  Chen  2:  Burglar  5.  735.  9:50; 
Chen  3:  The  Shop  Around  the  Comer  5. 730, 
9:50;  Chen  4:  Bfind  Date  11, 2,  5.  730.  9:50; 
Chen  5:  Rita,  Sue  and  Bob  Too  11. 2, 5. 730. 
9:50;  Cinema  One:  Lady  Beware  5, 7:15, 9:30; 
Chroma  Two:  Mean  and  Dirty  5.  7:15,  9:30; 
Defcol:  Block  Widow  7:15, 9:30;  Dizengoff  1  : 
Wish  You  Were  Here  11,  1,  3.  5,  7:30,  9:46; 
Pfaenguff  2:  The  Name  of  the  Rose  11.1 30. 
4:30,  7:15, 9:45;  Dfaanpoff  3:  A  Man  in  Love 
11.  1.  3.  5,  7:30,  9:45;  Dvivw-fn:  Beverly  Hills 
Cop  11, 7:15. 9:30:  Sex  film,  midnight;  Esther: 
Man  Hunter  5, 7:30, 9:40;  Get:  The  Witches  of 
Eastwldc  7:30. 930:  New  Gordon:  38  at  4:30. 
7:30;  9:30;  Hahotnoa  ZOA  Home  Chronicle 
of  a  Love  Affair  4:30;  7:15.  (exc.  Wed.);  Hod: 
Beverly  Hills  Cop  B.  5.  7:15.  930;  Lev  1:  La 
Famiglia  2. 5, 7:10. 9:40;  Lev  2:  Manner  2. 5. 8, 
10;  Lev  3:  Down  By  Law  2. 5.  730. 10;  Lev 4: 
Hemo  King  of  Jerusalem  2.  5.  8,  9:50;  Lienor 
Hemnhndwsh:  No  Way  Out  4:30.  7,  9:30;  BV> 
Weeks,  midnight;  Maxim:  Crocodile  Dundee 
4:30.  7:3a  930;  Orly:  Assault  5:3a  830; 
Peris:  She's  Gotta  Have  It12.2.4, 7:15. 930; 
Pnt  The  Beauty  of  Sin  5, 7:16, 930;  Shaba*: 
The  Untouchables  4:30. 7,  9:30;  Shren:  Rais¬ 
ing  Arizona  5,  730.  9:40;  Tamuz:  Bullshot 
7:30, 9:40;  Tchelafc  Whooping  Cough  5, 7:30, 
9:45;  Tel  Ariv:  Naked  Cage  5. 7:75, 9:30;  Tel 
Aviv  dnemntheqne:  Dumbo  7;  Animation 
Art  pert  1,  0;  Tel  Avhr  Museum:  Prick  Up 
Your  Ears  430.  7:15.  9:30;  Zafon:  Jean  de 
Rorette  43a  7, 9:30. 

HAIFA 

AnyliiUiaetri:  Lady  Beware  430,  7,  9:15; 
Axzmon  1:  No  Way  Out  43a  6:45.  9:15; 
Atzmon  2:  Beverly  Hilts  Cop  a  4:30, 7, 9:15; 
Atzsten  3:  The  Fourth  Protocol  4:3a  7, 8:15; 


Chen  Hemehudnsh:  Down  By  Law  4:3a  7. 
9:15;  Keren  Or  Hamehndeeh;  She's  Gotta 
Have  It  4:30. 7:15, 9:15;  Orati:  Wish  You  Were 
Here  430,  7, 9;15;  Orly;  La  Famiglia  730, 9; 
Peer:  The  Witches  of  Eastwick  4:30.  7.  9:15: 
RewGat  1 :  Full  Metal  Jacket  4:30, 8:45, 9:15; 
RewGartZ:  Raising  Arizona  4:30. 7, 9: 15;  Ron: 
The  Untouchables  4:30, 7, 9:15:  Shavft:  Jean 
de  Florette  7, 9:15. 

RAMATGAN 

Amen:  Never  Too  Young  to  Die  7:30, 9:45; 
LBy:  The  Beauty  of  Sin  7:15, 9:30;  Oasis:  Full 
Motel  Jacket  730,  9:50;  Ordea:  Number  One* 
With  a  Bullet  7:15,  9:30;  Rev-Gen  1:  The 
Witches  of  Eastwick  5. 7:30. 9:50;  Rev-Gen  2 : 
The  Decline  of  toe  American  Empire  5,  730, 
9:50;  Rev  Gan  3:  Rita,  Sue  and  Bob  Too  5. 
730, 9:50;  Rai^Gan  4:  Burglar  5. 7:30, 930. 

HERZUYA 

Dan  Accede:  Clockwise  7,  930;  Daniel 
Hotel:  Whistle  Slower  7:15,  9:30;  David: 
Rodder  7:15.  9:30  (exc.  Thur.f;  Hechal:  The 
Untouchables  4:30,  7,  9:30;  New  TWeret: 
Stand  By  Me  7:15. 9:15. 

HOLON 

Armen  Hantehudash:  Wet  Gold  5.7:30:  Mig- 
dafc  The  Witches  of  Eastwick  7:30,  9:30; 
Savoy:  The  Untouchables  4:30. 7, 9:30. 

BAT YAM 

Atzmaut:  The  Untouchables  5. 7:15, 9:30. 

GIVATAYIM 

Hadon  The  Untouchables 4:30, 7, 9:30. 

RAMATHASHARON  ' 

Koritavt  E.T.  4:15;  Lethal  Weapon  7;  Betty 
Blue  9:30  p.m. 

PETAHHKVA 

I??-  1:  Th»  Untouchables  430.  7:1 5. 

’’  ®-®-  Hmtoal  2i  Beverly  Hills  Cop  II.  5. 
7:15,  9:30:  G.G.  Hechal  3:  The  Witches  of 
Eastwick  5. 7:15,9:30. 

RISHON  LEZKM 

G.G.  Ron  1 :  Number  One  With  a  Bui tet  4:30, 7, 
9:30;  G.G.  Ron  2:  The  Untouchables 430,  7, 
9:30. 

KFARSAVA 

.Belt  Bart  Gtaema-Tbutre:  Rebel  Without  a 
Cause  8:30. 

NETANYA 

Por  Hechal  Tarbut:  Radio  Days  7:16.  9:30 
[exc.  Sun,). 

BEBtSHEBA 

Hechal  Hatastet:  She'*  Gotta  Have  It  7, 9:16- 
KMYATONb 

Community  Centra:  American  Ninja  III  7: 
Mona  Usa  9:15. 


governments. 

Zambia  recently  arrested  five  An¬ 
golan  refugees  suspected  of  recruit¬ 
ing  supporters  for  the  Angolan  rebel 
movement  Unita. 

Sudan,  which  has  some  800.000 
Ethiopian  refugees,  has  accused 
Ethiopia  of  violating  its  territory  in 
pursuit  of  secessionist  rebels.  Ugan¬ 
da  has  also  in  the  past  accused  the 
Sudanese  government  of  harbouring 
rebels  and  has  criticized  it  for  allow¬ 
ing  refugees  to  settle  too  dose  to  the 
border. 

An  Organization  of  African  Unity 
refugee  convention  says  that  mem¬ 
ber  states  should  try  to  settle  refu¬ 
gees  as  far  as  possible  from  the  fron¬ 
tier,  at  least  the  so-called  “Sudan 
standard”  of  50  km.  But  this  often 
meets  fierce  opposition  from  the  ref¬ 
ugees,  who  fear  that  moving  away 
from  the  border  will  make  it  even 
more  difficult  for  them  to  return 
home. 

UNHCR  opposes  forced  re-set- 
tlement  and  advocates  persuasion  to 
convince  often  frightened  and  suspi¬ 
cious  refugees  that  they  can  be  bet¬ 
ter  looked  after  in  a  well-prepared 


Another  Zohar,  named  Rivka, 
who  spent  almost  a  decade  in  a  daze 
in  a  basement  nightclub  in  New 
York,  got  off.  Bat  she  was  one  of  the 
lucky  ones.  She  came  back  to  a  lov¬ 
er’s  arms. 

Argov  never  really  had  a  lover.  He 
had  fens,  and  fens,  as  any  performer 
can  tell  you,  are  neither  lovers  nor 
friends. 

Lovers  and  friends  don’t  make  the 
demands  that  fens  make,  and  don’t 
turn  their  backs  when  you  can’t  de¬ 
liver  because  you  can  barely  stand 
up,  barely  walk,  barely  talk,  let 
alone  make  the  kind  of  music  that 
Argov  knew  how  to  make. 

Argov  went  to  America  when  the 
cassettes  with  that  music  began  to  be 
beard  on  radio  here,  and  in  a  strange 
.way,  the  most  popular  singer  in  Isra¬ 
el  was  discovered  by  Israel. 

At  first  they  called  ft  cassette  ma¬ 
sk,  and  it  was  on  an  hour  a  week, 
and  then  they  called  it  Oriental  mu¬ 
sic,  and  by  then,  without  even  know¬ 
ing  that  it  was  one  of  his  accomplish¬ 
ments,  Menacbem  Begin  had  made  it 
acceptable.  Nowadays  it’s  called  the 
Mediterranean  sound,  but  it’s  more 
Greek  than  Arabic.  Nowadays  even 
Arik  Einstein  sometimes  sings  it.  It 
no  longer  needs  its  own  hour  ou  the 
radio;  bat  it  doesn't  control  the  air¬ 
waves  either,  the  wayit  did  for  about 
a  year  after  Begin  was  re-elected  b 
1981. 

Like  many  an  Israeli  performer  — 
including  Rhka  Zohar  —  Argov 
thought  that  his  gold  records  in  Isra¬ 
el  would  get  him  a  gold  record  in 


camp-  - 

The  efforts  of  the  UNHCR  and 
other  aid  orgaitt3ation» geared 
towards  staking  the  relocated  refu¬ 
gees  as  self-sufficient  as  possible  to 
lessen  their  dependence  on  costly 
food  band-oats  and  ease  the  burden 
on  die  tost  nation. 

Angolan  refugees  is  Zantb&ftod, 
Mozambicans  there  and  in  Zimha- 
bwe  are  given  pfots  of  land  to  fare*/ 
seeds  and  fertilizer.  - 

Besides  fanning,  they  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  develop  their'  original 
trades,  such  as  weaving,  metalwork 
and  carpentry. 

UNHCR  policy  in  Africa  as  else¬ 
where  « that  voluntary  repatriation 
remains  the  best  solution  to  the  ref-, 
ugee  problem. 

More  than  200.000  Ugandan  refu¬ 
gees  have  returned  to  their  country 
since  President  Yoweri  Museveni 
came  to  power  in  January  ZSHS6, 

But.  while  the  majority  of  refu¬ 
gees.  especially  those  fleeing- war. 
express  the  wish  to  return  home  as 
soon  as  possible,  they  are  often  re¬ 
luctant  and  frightened. 

Sometimes,  even  the  refugees' 
temporary  homes  cannot  provide 
them  with  the  security  they  seek;  In 
May  1986.  South  African  planes 
bombed  and  strafed  a  UNHCR-as¬ 
sisted  refugee  transit  centre  at  Ma- 
keni.  outside  Lusaka,  killing  two 
people  and  injuring  10. 

Mozambican  rebels  have  raided 
refugee  camps  in  both  Zimbabwe 
and  Zambia,  while  Ugandan  refu¬ 
gees  in  Sudan's  Equatorra  province 
have  been  attacked  by  rebels  of  the 
Sudan  People's  Liberation  Array. 

(The  third  article  in  a  series.) 


America.  AH  he  got  in  America  was  a 
golden  arm. 

For  a  wh3e  he  could  even  get  to  Us 
py  on  TimOj  and  then  he  Started 
being  Into,  ami  then  be  started  not. 
showing  up,  and  then  be  woold  show 
up  but  only  be  able  to  sit  at  a  table  of 
honour  while  smother  singer  did  the. 
work. 

Everybody  talked  about  him  and 
how  be  needed  help,  but  somehow 
nothing  ever  worked  onL  That’s  bow 1 
it  is  for  junkies,  which  is  one  of  the 
reasons  they  are  junkies. 

Lately,  of  course,  there  was  talk 
about  his  getting  better. 

He  had  been  In  AtMt  jaB,  and  was 

off  Persian  brown,  and  even  eating  a 

fittie,  which  tike  rapr  is  usually  the 
last  thing  on  a  junkie’s  mind.  Hfe 
weekend  dalliance  that  ended  in  at 
rape  charge  was  his  last  vacation 
before  getting  out  of  jafl  after  serving 
a  three-month  sentence  for  illegal 
posesshm  of  a  gun. 

A  lot  of  people  wffl  jump  on  fee 
Zohar  Argov  bandwagon  now. 

David  Levy  has  already  an¬ 
nounced  he's  going  to  start  a  fund,  as 
if  there  wasn’t  already  Al  Sara, 
which  is  a  fashionable  charity.  There 
is  also  a  plan  for  a  rehabilitation 
village.  Mashe  Isb-Kassit,  who  abo 
went  a  few  rounds  with  junk  before 
dying  in  last  August's  heat  wave,  was 
one  of  the  movers  behind  that  plan. 

But  that’s  the  way  it  is  with  fam¬ 
ous  junkies.  They  never  know  they 
have  so  many  friends.  Regular  junk¬ 
ies,  the  most  anonymous  people  of 
all,  don’t  even  get  that. 


Ten-year  programme  to  bring  Diaspora 
children  back  to  the  Jewish  fold 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Computer  technology  and  Zionist 
fervour  are  at  the  heart  of  a  pro¬ 
gramme  to  bring  one  million  assimi¬ 
lated  Jewish  children  “back  to  the 
fold.” 

The  programme  is  to  be  presented 
at  the  coming  Zionist  Congress  by 
Eli  Tavin,  the  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  Culture  for 
the  Diaspora  of  the  World  Zionist 
.Organization. 

Tavin  said  in  an  interview  last 
week  that  Israel's  40th  anniversary 
was  an  appropriate  time  to  start  the 


10-year  programme,  which  is  in- 
tended  to  “restore  to  the  Jewish 
people  the  million  Jewish  children 
killed  in  the  Holocaust.” 

The  programme  would  be 
launched,  he  said,  with  a  major  ef¬ 
fort  in  Jewish  communities  around 
the  world  to  locate  Jewish  children 
who  are  not  receiving  any  kind  of 
Jewish  education.  Jewish-Zionist 
educational  programmes  adapted  to 
each  child's  learning  and  emotional 
level  would  be  devised, 

Tavin  said  the  programme  would 
require  extensive  funding  from  out¬ 
side  the  WZO. 


Sparrow 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at 
NIS  9.90  per  line,  including  VAT.  In¬ 
sertion  every  day  of  the  month  costs 
NIS  197.80  per  line,  including  VAT, 
per  month.  Rates  calculated  accord¬ 
ing  to  regular  newspaper  column 
width. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

if  MUSEUM-  Opening  Exhibi¬ 
tions:  Traditional  Arab  Handicrafts  i  Palsy 
Centre,  8.11}  0  Hanukka  Lamp  Collections 
(Ticho  House.  10.11  at  4  p.mj  0  “Father 
Senes",  Nurit  David  {10.1 1  at  8  p.m.).  Cov 
tmutog  Exhibitions:  flan  Goof’s  recant 
original  iron  furniture  designs.  0  Photo¬ 
graphs,  Boaz  Tal.  Renaissance  themes  in 
contemporary  context  0  J  ustBn  Ladda,  new 
work  expressly  for  Israel  Museum  0  Israel 
Art,  special  exhibitions  0  Captive  Dream, 
Jerusalem  1967  0  llias  Lalaounfs:  Golden 
Memories  of  toe  Holy  Land  (Jewelry)  0 
Tradition  and  Revolution:  Jewish  Renaiss¬ 
ance  in  Russian  Avant-Garde  Art  0  Emph¬ 
asis:  Arieh  Aroch,  Michael  Gross,  Igaal 
Tumaririn  0  Edomite  Shrine  0  New  in  Anti- 


open  9.00  ajn.-12d45p.iri.  Tours,  hourly  on 
the  half  hour  930-11 30  ajn.  Entrance  fee. 
Half-day  tours  of  the  Installations: 
Sun..  Tue..  Thur.  Details:  02-416333, 
446271. 

HEBREW  UWVBtSJTY 

English  tours  daily  Sunday  through  Thurs¬ 
day:  1.  Mount  Scopus,  11  ajn.  from  the 
Bronfman  Recaption  Centre,  Administra¬ 
tion  Building.  Buses  9, 28, 4e.  26  &  23  to  the 
first  underground  stop.  2.  Givat  flam  Cam- 
pus,9&li  ajn.fron  toe  Sherman  Building. 
BUsesB,  28. &24.TaL  882819. 

AMT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Miz- 
racW  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  8 
AUcaJaJ  Street,  Jerusalem.  Tal.  02-839222. 


TEL  AVIV 
Museums 

TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM.  New  Exhibitions 
top®?,  **?  8  Roy  Lichtenstein 
(U5A.),  Drawings  0  Marc  Chagall  {moody 
watercolour  &  gouache)  0  Menas  he 
Kadnhman:  Myth  Transformed-Painting  & 
Monumental  Sculpture. Continuing  ExhJW- 
tiansr  Treasures  of  the  Bible  Lands.  0  New 
Baza  lei  1935-55  VISITING  HOURS: 
(Museum  and  Pavilion):  Sun. -Thur.  10a.fn.- 
8  P-m.;  Fri.  70  a.m.-2  p.m.;  Sat.  10  ajn-2 
p.m.;  7-10  p.m-Helena  Rabinauifn 


.C^^»l«**w»twte-.aynaBogue  opart  8J»  MwtSMns.* 
To^  Sun--Th«nr.,  hourly. 

on  toe  half  hour-.  830  am.-1250pjn.  Fri.  What's  ON 
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Assauaipj  Prei'  1  Gorbachev  j.  Sygma 


Gorbachev  Speech:  Playing  to  a  W ary  Public 


By  BILL  KELLER 


MOSCOW 

[IKHAIL  S.  GORBACHEV  gave  a  politi¬ 
cian’s  speech  last  week  on  the  trouble- 
some  topic  of  his  country’s  history.  It  did 
not  play  very  well  in  the  West,  where 
many  expected  a  historian’s  speech,  but  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  not  intended  to.  It  was  a  speech  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption,  crafted  for  a  society  with  a  willful  rever¬ 
ence  for  its  version  of  the  past 
“It  was  not  what  Gorbachev  wanted  to  say,”  one 
Russian  admirer  said  after  the  speech.  “It  was  what 
he  could  say.”  Addressing  guests  celebrating  the  70th 
anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  —  and  a  live 
t^evis^i  arHjl  rgidio  .awfieoce^-r  Mr.  Gorbachev  for. 
mafffst  ffme  cndciz^By  hame'tHe  man  widely  per-' 
ceived  here  ashiscHief  political  rival,  Josef  Stalin. 

“iW  guilt  of  Stalin  am*  his  immediate  entourage 
before  the  party  and  the  people  for  the  wholesale  re¬ 
pressive  measures  and  acts  of  lawlessness  is  enor¬ 
mous  and  unforgivable,”  Mr.  Gorbachev  declared.  He 
also  restored  to  respectability  two  other  figures  in  the 
anti-Stalinist  camp,  Bolshevik  leader  Nikolai  I.  Bu¬ 
kharin  and  former  party  leader  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev, 
whom  he  portrayed  as  standing  for  new  ideas  and  re¬ 
spect  for  the  individual. 

The  reaction  of  many  Westerners  and  Soviet  intel¬ 
lectuals  was  tinged  with  disappointment,  reflected  in 
-kitchen-table  analysis  and  the  sharp  questions  leveled 
at  Soviet  officials  in  press  conferences  after  the 
speech  (Washington  sees  signs  of  flexibility,  page  3.) 


Why  did  Mr.  Gorbachev  not  lay  out  the  full  scope  ol 
Stalin's  crimes?  Why  did  he  refer  only  to  “many  thou¬ 
sands”  of  victims  when  he  could  have  said  millions? 
Why  did  he  condemn  only  the  methods  used  to  force 
peasants  onto  collective  farms  in  the  late  1920's  and 
1930's,  and  not  admit  that  collectivization  itself  was 
wrong?  Why  did  he  brush  over  the  well-documented 
questions  about  Stalin’s  conduct  of  World  War  II,  and 
justify  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop  nonaggression  pact 
with  Nazi  Germany?  Why  did  he  not  admit  that  Bu¬ 
kharin  had  been  wrongly  executed  for  treason?  Why 
no  mention  of  the  complicity  of  the  secret  police  in  the 
black  chapters  of  Soviet  history?  Indeed,  judged  as  a 
history  lesson,  Mr.  Gorbachev’s  speech  came  up 
wanting,  full  of  compromises  with  the  whole  truth. 
(Trotsky’s  importance  to  the  Revolution ,  page  3.) 

'  But  there  is  another  way.  to  analyze  the  speecly  as  a 
careful  performance  by  a  politician  iff  a  precarious 
position.. It  is  generally  understood  that  within  the 
leadership  Mr.  Gorbachev  plays  a  balancing  act  be¬ 
tween  impetuous  reformers  —  like  Boris  N.  Yeltsin, 
the  Moscow  party  chief  who  recently  offered  to  resign 
out  of  impatience  with  the  pace  of  change  —  and 
others  like  the  No.  2  party  leader,  Yegor  K.  Ligachev, 
and  the  K.G.B.  chief,  Viktor  M.  Chebrikov,  who  are 
said  to  move  more  slowly.  What  is  sometimes  over¬ 
looked  is  that  these  differences  are  not  just  idiosyn¬ 
crasies,  but  reflect  powerful  forces  in  the  population. 

By  aft  accounts  Mr.  Gorbachev’s  program  of  social 
and  economic  change  rests  on  a  narrow  popular  base. 
Intellectuals,  pleased  by  his  cultural  liberalization 
and  his  openness  to  the  West,  are  his  only  reliable  con¬ 
stituency.  The  bureaucratic  middlemen  and  party 


functionaries  feel  threatened.  The  workers  are,  at 
best,  on  the  fence.  They  hear  in  his  promise  of  new 
economic  opportunity  the  risk  of  lower  wages  or 
unemployment,  in  his  vow  of  better  consumer  goods 
the  certainty  of  higher  prices.  The  elderly  are  uneasy, 
the  young  largely  indifferent  Mr.  Gorbachev's  task, 
on  this  most  patriotic  of  Soviet  occasions,  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  historical  underpinnings  for  his  program  withoul 
sending  tremors  through  a  wary  populace.  He  sought 
to  unearth  Leninist  roots  for  an  economy  based  on 
“personal  incentives  and  business  principles"  in 
place  of  the  Stalinist  dictates  of  an  all-powerful  cen¬ 
tral  bureaucracy.  He  sought  to  dispel  the  paralyzing 
sense  of  fear  and  enforced  conformity  that  drag  at  his 
“perestroika,”  or  restructuring 

The  Suspidoiis.MiiRons 

.The  intelle'cttiils  did  not  get  the  Tulfalring  of  history 
they  wanted,  but  they  got  unqualified  permission  to 
press  ahead  with  a  critical  exploration  of  the  past. 
This  is  no  small  thing  since  some  writers  and  histo¬ 
rians  are  already  publishing  accounts  of  Soviet  his¬ 
tory  more  daring  and  complete  than  Mr.  Gorbachev’s 
holiday  speech.  They  got  a  new  party  commission 
that  will  resume  the  rehabilitation  of  Stalin's  victims, 
a  process  that  many  identify  with  the  revaluing  of  in¬ 
dividual  dignity  and-human  rights. 

But  intellectuals  are  a  minority.  The  speech  was 
also  aimed  at  the  millions  of  less  enthusiastic  citizens 
who  watched  on  television  or  were  pulled  from  offices 
and  assembly  lines  to  listen  to  the  radio  at  workplace 
assemblies.  These  are  people  with  whom  the  West, 
even  in  this  period  of  greater  openness,  has  little  con¬ 


tact,  and  whose  attitudes  are  not  easily  comprehensi¬ 
ble  to  an  American.  They  are  suspicious  of  modernity'. 
They  are  less  concerned  with  Western  ideals  of  lib¬ 
erty  than  with  stability  and  “justice”  —  a  word  that 
here  often  means  Lhe  misery  is  shared  equally.  Many 
of  them,  even  people  whose  families  suffered  cruelly 
in  the  1930's,  admire  Stalin.  They  respect  his  iron  dis¬ 
cipline.  Hiey  are  proud  that,  however  brutally,  he 
pulled  Russia  into  the  industrial  age  and,  above  all, 
saw  it  through  "the  Great  Patriotic  War." 

For  these  people,  Mr.  Gorbachev's  message  was 
that  change  will  be  orderly,  and  that  the  past  they 
lived  through  will  not  be  repudiated.  Stalin,  he  said, 
was  guilty  of  crimes,  but  his  crimes  do  not  diminish 
the  Soviet  people  or  the  Soviet  system.  The  methods 


70  years  old,  that  their  lives,  were  a  mistake,”,  spid  a  , 
Russian  writer,  defending  Mr.  Gorbachev.  For  an 
American  trying  to  understand  the  Soviet  leader's 
predicament,  a  rough  analogy  is  the  liberal  southern 
politician  who  opposed  racial  segregation  in  the  early 
1960’s,  but  refused  to  break  with  racist  political  king¬ 
makers,  to  question  states'  rights,  or  to  condemn  the 
Confederacy.  Mr.  Gorbachev,  of  course,  does  not  have 
to  stand  for  re-election.  But.  unlike  previous  leaders, 
he  does  have  to  make  people  change  their  behavior  — 
work  harder,  offer  ideas,  take  initiative. 

"Stalin  ruled,  but  Gorbachev  seems  to  want  to  gov¬ 
ern,"  a  Western  analyst  said  after  the  speech.  “If  that 
is  really  what  he  wants,  he  can’t  just  govern  the  lib¬ 
erals.”  • 
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Deficits  Increase,  Taxes  May  Follow  Suit 


Where  the  Reagan  Revolution  Went  Awry 
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By-PETER  T.  KILBORN 


Mirko  11k 


Washington 

PRESIDENT  Reagan’s  reconstructed  tax 
system  is  intact ;  he  has  won  his  big  budg¬ 
ets  for  the  Pentagon,  although  they  are 
subject  to  raid;  all  his  inveighing  against 
other  Government  spending  has  paid  off  in  the 
sense  that  even  liberal  Democrats  advocate  re¬ 
straint  Last  week.  West  Germany  buckled  to 
American  pressure  and  cut  interest  rates,  helping 
American  banks  to  cut  theirs.  All  told,  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  friends  might  argue  that  in  times  that  in¬ 
vite  comparisons  with  those  of  Herbert  Hoover, 
Ronald  Reagan  has  built  a  respectable  record. 

Yet  few  of  the  President's  friends,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  critics,  make  such  a  case.  This  is 
hardly  the  shrunken  government,  or  the  bustling 
free-market  economy  fueled  by  savings  and  in¬ 
vestment,  that  the  President  set  out  to  build 
nearly  seven  years  ago.  And  now  the  chilling  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  markets  —  in  battering  stocks  and. 
more  recently,  the  dollar  —  confirms  that  the 
Reagan  revolution,  if  it  ever  really  began,  has 
come  and  gone. 

“The  major  failure  of  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration  was  the  failure  to  discipline  spending,” 
said  William  A.  Niskanen,  chairman  of  the  Cato 
Institute,  who  was  a  member  of  the  President’s 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  until  1985.  “We 
have  a  bigger  government,  with  higher  spending. 
We’ve  slowed  regulation  down,  but  we  haven’t 
reversed  it  In  other  words,  there  was  no  Reagan 
revolution." 

Upon  taking  office.  President  Reagan  set  out 
to  reduce  taxes,  curb  inflation  and  balance  the 
Federal  budget.  He  wanted  a  smaller,  more  unob¬ 
trusive  government;  to  get  it,  he  pressed  Con¬ 
gress  to  reduce  nonmilitary  spending,  and  he  set 
Federal  agencies  to  pruning  their  regulations. 
With  the  markets  unfettered  and  spurred  by  new 
investment  rising  from  the  tax  cuts,  he  believed, 
the  nation  would  enter  a  new  era  of  uninterrupted 
growth  and  prosperity. 

The  President  has  delivered  the  low  inflation 
.  rates  and  the  growth  for  five  straight  years.  But 
most  of  the  prosperity  has  been  borrowed  from 
foreigners  who  have  been  willing  to  invest  in  the 
securities  that  the  Treasury  sells  to  carry  a  $2 
trillion  debt,  more  then  double  the  one  the  Presi¬ 
dent  inherited.  Mr.  Reagan  himself  contributed  to 
this  problem  by  building  up  the  military  and  cut¬ 


ting  taxes  at  the  same  time.  Most  economists  say 
that  in  the  next  decade,  Americans  will  have  to 
carry  more  of  this  debt  with  higher  taxes,  a 
slower  economy  and  a  lower  standard  of  living. 

Regulation  is  creeping  back,  particularly  in 
finance  and  banking,  but  also  in  the  airlines,  the 
railroads  and  trade.  Congress  and  the  White 
House  are  negotiating  deficit-reducing  measures 
that  are  almost  certain  now  to  include  tax  in¬ 
creases  along  with  curbs  on  spending.  ( Uneasy 
Europeans,  watching  the  partisan  battles,  are 
questioning  the  very  foundations  of  America's 
policies .  page  2.) 

Danger  of  Inflation 

Inflation,  whose  reduction  has  been  an  impor¬ 
tant  achievement  of  the  Reagan  era,  could  start 
soaring  again  in  the  dust  of  the  sinking  dollar. 
Last  week  the  dollar  fell  3.5  percent  against  the 
German  mark  after  it  was  confirmed  that  Treas¬ 
ury  Secretary  James  A.  Baker  3d  would  welcome 
a  cheaper  dollar  to  help  American  goods  compete 
on  the  world  market  The  danger  is  that  Amer¬ 
icans  will  keep  buying  imported  goods,  whose 
prices  rise  as  the  dollar  fails,  and  that  spells 
higher  inflation.  So,  potentially,  does  the  Federal 
Reserve’s  market-calming  switch  last  month 
from  an  anti-inflationary  stance  to  easy-money, 
anti-recession  policies. 


Cease-Fire  Talks 

Is  the  Sandinistas’ 
offer  a  bid  for 
peace  or  just 
to  buy  time? 
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The  shape  of  the  economy  has  changed  under 
President  Reagan,  but  by  many  measures,  with 
the  important  exception  of  inflation  and  interest 
rates,  its  performance  is  no  better  than  under 
President  Carter.  Unemployment  reached  a  Rea¬ 
gan  Administration  nadir  of  5.9  percent  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  last  week  the  Labor  Department  said 
it  crept  up  to  6  percent  in  October.  The  low  point 
for  President  Carter  was  5.5  percent. 

Herbert  Stein  of  the  American  Enterprise  In¬ 
stitute,  President  Nixon’s  chief  economic  adviser, 
writes  that  new  jobs  were  added  to  the  economy 
faster  in  the  last  half  of  the  1970's  than  in  the 
years  since  then.  The  pace  of  the  economy’s 
growth,  he  says,  works  out  to  have  been  the  same 
then,  at  2.6  percent  a  year,  as  it  has  been  under 
President  Reagan.  With  respect  to  the  budget,  tax 
collections  and  other  revenues  grew  four  times 
faster  under  President  Carter  than  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan.  Federal  spending,  whose  growth 
Mr.  Reagan  intended  to  curb,  climbed  an  average 
3.6  percent  a  year  from  1981  to  1986;  Mr.  Carter's 
spending  grew  at  3.9  percent. 

Dismal  assessments  of  Mr.  Reagan's  eco¬ 
nomic  achievements  are  coming  not  only  from 
the  President’s  perennial  critics  among  "liberal 
economists  and  mainstream  conservatives  but 
also  from  some  supply-side  purists.  They  do  dis¬ 
agree,  however,  over  why  he  is  coming  up  short. 

The  President’s  partisans  attribute  the  fail¬ 
ings  of  Reagan  economic  policies  to  others.  The 
Federal  Reserve,  they  say,  has  tended  to  choke 
the  economy  by  raising  interest  rates  because  of 
misplaced  fears  of  inflation.  And  they  blame 
horse-trading  pragmatists,  primarily  Secretary 
Baker  and  the  chief  of  staff,  Howard  H.  Baker  Jr., 
for  declining  to  "let  Reagan  be  Reagan”  in  negoti¬ 
ating  policy  with  Congress,  whose  members  they 
also  fault  for  incorrigible  profligacy. 

"That’s  the  substance  of  the  problem,  people 
whose  whole  political  careers  have  told  them  to 
cut  deals,”  said  Paul  Craig  Roberts,  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  early  in  the  Reagan 
term.  “The  political  management  of  Reaganom¬ 
ics,"  he  said,  "should  get  a  D-minus.” 

More  conventional  conservatives  and  most 
liberals  attribute  the  failings  of  the  Reagan 
agenda  to  Reaganomics  —  the  theories  behind  the 
huge  tax  reductions  ai  the  start  of  the  President's 
first  term  and  the  ensuing  five-year  toleration  of 
record-breaking  budget  deficits.  The-  rout  of  the 
markets,  said  Alan  S.  Blinder,  economist  at 
Princeton,  "belied  the  false  promises  on  which  his 
policies  were  sold.” 

"They  said  you  wouldn't  get  deficits  and  you 
would  grow  your  way  out  of  the  problems  in 
trade,”  he  said.  "The  events  in  the  markets  threw 
more  cold  water  on  their  claims.” 
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Sandinista  Offer 
Of  Conciliation:  Is 
It  a  Bid  for  Peace  or 
Just  to  Buy  Time? 


By  JAMES  LeMOYNE 


San  Salvador 

THE  Arias  plan  for  peace  in 
Central  America-  registered 
an  accomplishment  ''-  last 
week  that  had  eluded  the' 
•  United  States  Government  in  nearly 
seven  years  of  political  and  clandes¬ 
tine  military  conflict  with  Nicara¬ 
gua.  The  Sandinista  Government 
was  placed  on  the  defensive  and 
obliged  to  accept  indirect  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  contra  rebels. 

Meeting  a  deadline  set  by  the  plan, 
which  he  had  signed  Aug.  7,  Presi¬ 
dent  Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra  said  in 
Managua  that  he  would  "negotiate  a 
cease-fire”  with  the  United  States- 
backed  contras  "through  an  inter¬ 
mediary”  —  Miguel  Cardinal 
Obando  y  Bravo,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Primate  of  Nicaragua. 

The  cease-fire  offer  was  part  of  a 
series  of  political  steps  that  the  San- 
dinistas  must  take  under  the  peace 
plan,  which  has  forced  the  Sandinis- 
tas  to  define  their  policies  and  placed 
them  under  the  most  intense  interna¬ 
tional  scrutiny  since  they  seized 
power  in  1979.  Mr.  Ortega  also  an¬ 
nounced  a  limited  amnesty,  for  981 
prisoners,  about  a  tenth  of  the  esti¬ 


mated  totaL  However,  he  put  off 
compliance  with  the  agreement's 
provisions  for  further  political  con¬ 
cessions  until,  he  said,  "the  aggres¬ 
sion"  against  Nicaragua  has 
stopped.  The  plan  also  calls  for  an 
end  to  support  for  rebels  from  coun¬ 
tries  outside  the  region,  and  forbids 
neighboring  countries  to  allow  their 
territory  to  be  used  as  rebel  staging 
grounds. 

Diplomats  and  political  analysts 
greeted  the  offer  of  indirect  talks  as 
a  major,  but  still  undefined,  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  long  struggle  to  create  a 
new  political  and  social  order  in 
Nicaragua.  For  years,  the  Sandinis- 
tas  have  tried  to  dismiss  the  contras 
as  "mercenaries"  and  "criminals,” 
and  have  refused  to  negotiate  with 
them.  Now  they  have  backed  up  a  bit, 
albeit  with  conditions.  “This  must 
not  be  confused  with  political  dia¬ 
logue  with  the  contra  leadership  to 
negotiate  power,  because  we  have 
never  done  that,  we  are  not  doing  it 
and  we  will  never  do  it,”  Mr.  Ortega 
insisted. 

The  Sandinistas  say  they  will  only 
negotiate  for  a  cease-fire.  But  the 
contras  can  be  expected  to  try  to 
press  for  talks  on  political  issues. 

Rebel  leaders  and  American  offi¬ 
cials  consider  the  Sandinista  rever¬ 
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Nicaraguans  cheering  President  Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra  as  he  announced  that  his  Sandinista  Government 
would  agree  to  indirect  negotiations  with  the  contras  on  a  cease-fire. 


sal  to  be  a  political  victory  for  the 
contras.  They  have  won  a  crucial 
political  battle  in  any  guerrilla  war: 
forcing  the  Government  to  recognize 
them  as  a  legitimate  belligerent 
force.  "This  is  a  big  gain  for  us," 


said  Alfonso  Robelo,  a  contra  direc¬ 
tor.  "We  are  very  hopeful  and  very 
confident.”  The  rebels  condemned 
the  Sandinistas,  however,  for  failing 
to  fully  comply  with  the  agreement, 
which  was  drafted  by  President 


Oscar  Arias  Sanchez  of  Costa  Rica. 

The  treaty  also  calls  for  lifting  the 
state  of  siege,  releasing  all  prisoners 
and  establishing  democratic  condi¬ 
tions,  including  freedom  of  the  press. 
(Also  signing  the  accord  were  lead¬ 


ers  of  El  Salvador,  Guatemala  and 
Honduras.) 

The  Sandinistas  have  offered  only 
limited  steps  toward  greater  free¬ 
dom,  and  a.  difficult  debate  Bes 
ahead  over  their  fcdentions.  Their 
supporters  say  the  Sandinistas  ate 
doing  their  besi  to  comply  with  the 
Arias  plan;  crttics  say  they  are  only 
playing  for  time,  to  weaken  the  con¬ 
tras  before  reasserting  Sancfinisia 
control. 

•  Few  observers  are  optimistic  that : 
the  talks  will  soon  end  the  war  or 
heal  the  deepfy  dividedNicaragnan 

:  society.  Mr.  Arias  says  he  believes 
the  Sandinistas  would  Rise  a  free 
election  if  one  were  held  today.  He 

•  may  be  wrong,  but  the  strong  discon¬ 
tent  places  pressure  on  the  Sandinis- 

■  tas  to  refuse  to  retreat.  It  is  not  dear 
why  the  Sandinistas  have  agreed  to 
the  talks.  But  another  contra  leader, 
Alfredo  C6sar,  speculated  that  Mr. 
Ortega,  whO  flew- back  from  Moscow 
to  make  his  announcement,  was  cold 
by  Mikhail  5.  Gorbachev  that  "he 
had  to  negotiate.*'  Soviet  officials  re¬ 
peated  test  week  that  they  have  no 
military  interest  in  Nicaragua.  But 
American  officials  say  Communist 
countries  have  already  supplied 
more  than  $60d  million  of  military 
aid  this  year. 

Optimism  about  peace  prospects 
may  be-  further  tempered  in  light  of 
the  situation  in  El  Salvador,  which  is 
also  covered  by  the  Arias  pten.  Left¬ 
ist  guerrillas  and  the  Salvadoran 
Government  have  talked  several 
times,  to  no  effect. 

U.S.  Politics 

Nicaragua’s  fate  may  be  entan¬ 
gled  in  Presidential  politics  in  the 
-1988  United  States  electron  year. 
Helping  the  contras  is  likely  to  be 
controversial  and  Congress,  in  light 
of  the  regional  peace  agreement, 
may  withhold  further  aid  to  the 
rebels.  But  if  the  Sandinistas  fail  to 
comply  with  the  accord,  officials  in 
Washington  say,  the  stage  could  be 
set  for  providing  additional  aid. 

The  Reagan  Administration,  the 
rebels,  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica, 
have  all  said  that  Nicaragua  must 
first  negotiate  a  cease-fire  and  offer 
a  broad  amnesty  to  the  rebels,  be¬ 
fore  the  contras  can  be  expected  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  ir  the  negotia¬ 
tions  fail,  the  United  States  will  have 
to  reassess  the  perennial  Central 
American  policy  question:  Are  the 
contras  the  only  lever  capable  of 
forcing  the  Sandinistas  to  liberalize 
their  rule  or  can  other,  political 
means  be  found  to  bring  peace  to 
Nicaragua  and  the  region? 
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Frenzied  trading  at  the  stock  exchange  in  Paris 

Nervous  Allies 
Fear  a  Leadership 
Gap  in  America 


By  JAMES  M.  MARKHAM 

r.  Paris 

orten  falls  to  the  British  to  say  most  forthrightly 
what  is  on  the  minds  of  Europeans  when  they  worry 
about  the  United  States.  Last  week  in  London,  Nigel 
Lawson,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  said  it  was 
imperative  for  the  health  of  the  world  economy  that 
America  slash  its  huge  budget  deficit  and  raise 
These  steps,  he  continued,  are  "necessary  in  economic 
terms  but  also  because  this  has  now  become  the  touch¬ 
stone  of  whether  the  United  States  has  the  political  will  to 
make  hard  choices  and  do  what  needs  to  be  done.” 

j  *£ a  sorry  day  when  Europeans  are  wondering 
rooud  whether  Ronald  Reagan,  once  respected  and  even 
feared  as  the  most  strong-willed  of  Presidents,  has  the 
guts  to  accomplish  something.  But  in  the  frightening, 
queasy  days  since  the  collapse  on  Wall  Street,  the  Rea¬ 
gan  Administration's  legacy  in  its  largest  sense  has 
come  under  critical  scrutiny  among  America's  allies. 
And,  looking  edgily  to  the  post-Reagan  era,  many  Euro¬ 
peans  are  asking  if  there  is  something  about  the  Amer¬ 
ican  political  system  that  deters  the  most  qualified  from 
assuming  national  leadership. 

The  profligacy  that  flowed  from  Reaganomics  — 
borrowing  foreign  money  to  fuel  an  economic  boom, 
without  consideration  for  the  indebted  morrow  —  has 
been  exposed  on  Wall  Street.  In  self-critical  moments, 
many  Europeans  concede  that  they  profited  in  the  short 
run  by  investing  in  the  fire-breathing  American  econ¬ 
omy.  "Voodoo  economics  happened  to  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  pulling  it  out  of  recession  for  the 
first  six  years,"  said  Josef  Joffe,  foreign  editor  of  the 
newspaper  Silddeutsche  Zeitung  in  Munich.  "But  the 
chickens  came  home  to  roost” 

The  repercussions  of  Mr.  Reagan's  spend-now,  pay- 
later  policies  have,  moreover,  intensified  festering 
doubts  about  ocher  ideological  tenets  of  tiro  President, 
notably  his  "Star  Wars"  dream  of  anti-missile  defenses. 

The  likely  withdrawal  of  American  medium-range 
nuclear  missiles  in  a  superpower  arms  deal  is  broadly 


popular,  but  for  sopie  professional 
strategic  thinkers,  the  eventual 
elimination  of  the  missiles  is  also  a 
powerful  symbol  of  American  disen¬ 
gagement  from  Europe.  They  fear  it 
is  a  first  step,  to  be  ineluctably  fol¬ 
lowed  by  others,  perhaps  quickened 
by  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev's  nimble  di¬ 
plomacy. 

A  senior  American  diplomat  with 
long  experience  in  Western  Europe 
remarked  that  allied  fears  are  col¬ 
ored  by  the  awareness  that  “a  great 
psychological  crossroads"  has  been 
reached.  "A  whole  phase  of  postwar 
history  is  coming  to  a  close,"  he 
argued.  "The  cozy  postwar  world  the 
Europeans  made  for  themselves  — 
built  on  materialism,  welfare-statism 
and  an  undying  belief  that  the  United 
States  would  always  be  there  to  help 
them  —  is  crumbling." 

Ga*nw.Laiwn,Rcgiain  .  Af  ^eir !«■"  stock  markets  rise 
and  plunge  like  a  snake's  tail,  rhany 
Europeans  privately  fear  that  in  a 
-  deep  recession,  raw  social  conflict 
could  emerge. 

Wall  Street’s  gyrations  reinforce 
«  the  image  of  a  sorcerer’s  apprentice 

)  losing  control  of  mighty  forces  be  has 

set  in  motion.  “If  ever  there  was  a 
-  m  lime  when  we  needed  the  best  quality 

>4  ^  of  political  leadership  in  the  United 

<^r]|  T  J  States,”  commented  a  Western  Euro- 

pean  envoy,  "it  is  when  Gorbachev 
has  booted  but  the  old  brigade  in  Mos¬ 
cow  and  Zhao  Ziyang  has  booted  out 

a  the  old  brigade  in  Peking.  Win  the 

United  States  put  people  of  compara¬ 
ble  skills  in  office?” 

Americans  may  retort  that  they 
are  not  witnessing  great  economic 
.  :  „  leadership  in  Europe  either.  That 

means,  basically,  West  Germany.  As  the  world's  third  in¬ 
dustrial  nation  and  biggest  exporter,  it  has  been  urged  to 
stimulate  domestic  demand  to  help  avert  a  global  reces¬ 
sion.  Toward  that  end,  West  Germany’s  central  bank  last 
week  cut  two  interest  rates. 

But  when  the  country’s  leading  economic  institutes 
issued  a  joint  report  echoing  American  suggestions  that 
OMnodlorlMmuc  Kohl  bring  forward  tax  cuts  sched¬ 
uled  for  1990,  their  appeal  was  swiftly  spumed, 
n  A  ^idem  voice. Helmut  Schmidt,  the  former  Chan- 

»S?r'  ?served  that  West  Germany  was  living 
"below  its  means." 

A  visceral  fear  of  inflation  helps  explain  West  Ger¬ 
many’s  reluctance  to  play  the  role  of  locomotive  to  the 
world  economy.  Yet  skepticism  about  America's  will  to 
”°rder  aiso  accounts  for  West  German 
(me  here  believes  that  anything  is 
going  to  be  done  about  the  American  budget  deficit  dur- 
mgReagans  remaining  time  in  office,"  said  a  senior 
Bonn-  “And  as  for  the  trade  deficit, 
we  wouJdhappdy  buy  more  from  the  Americans,  but 
vmat  m  heaven  s  name  should  it  be?  Cars?  Machine 

“  feW  hieh'tech  goods,  the  American 
products  are  simply  not  competitive." 

a  J®!?  °f  J iS  power-  RonaW  Reagan  conveyed 

5trength  to  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  allies  and  foes.  But  the  Wall  Street  nhinne  — . 

22"  *■  ■■*  of  the  Iran^trHJaSSft^ 
ProidentS  oft.Congress'  ^  rejection  of  the 

Supreme  Court  -  b" 

war  on  lhe  Mtere  •“ 
deficif  arld  th^dnUa  an.d.  Congress  wrangle  over  the 

and  do  what  ne*k  totedona"  ma,re  h,rd  choices 
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Violence  in  Domestic  War 


By  THOMAS  L.  FRIEDMAN 

Jerusalem 

THERE  is  a  war  going  on  here.  It  is  an  intercom- 
munal  war  between  Israelis  and  Palestinians.  In 
Lebanon  a  similar  war  between  ethnic  communi¬ 
ties  has  resulted  in  the  destruction  ef  buildings 
and  whole  cities,  which  makes  it  easy  to  detect.  But  in  Is¬ 
rael  the  Government  and  its  security  force  are  strong, 
the  lid  is  more  tightly  sealed,  and  so,  day  to  day,  the  war 
is  harder  to  see.  It  is  not  carried  out  by  marching  armies, 
but  by  individuals,  soldiers  and  civilians,  and  it  is  usually 
confined  to  the  underground  or  the  back  alleys  or  the 
Government  interrogator’s  office  The  toll  is  not  meas¬ 
ured  in  the  destruction  of  buildings  but  in  the  damage  to 
People’s  souls  and  in  the  erosion  of  norms  of  behavior. 

Occasionally,  though,  something  happens  in  Israel  to 
strip  away  the  veneer  of  normality  and  legalities  and  re¬ 
veal  the  atavistic  conflict  lurking  beneath.  Last  week’s 
Landau  Commission  report  about  the  Shin  Beth,  the  do¬ 
mestic  intelligence  agency,  was  such  an  event. 

A  Government-appointed  commission,  headed  by 
former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Moshe  Landau,  found  that 
since  1971  the  Shin  Beth  had  systematically  lied  to  Israeli 
courts  about  the  methods  it  used  to  extract  confessions 
from  Palestinians  suspected  of  engaging  in,  or  planning, 
bombings  and  other  violent  attacks  against  Israelis,  both 
soldiers  and  civilians.  The  Shin  Beth  methods  reportedly 
included  various  forms  of  physical  torture  and  psycho¬ 
logical  pressure,  which  are  against  Israeli  law.  When  the 
Palestinian  suspects  were  brought  before  Israeli  courts 
and  complained  that  their  confessions  had  been  ex¬ 
tracted  through  torture,  the  Shin  Beth  agents  always 

denied  this  and  the  courts  always  believed  them. 

The  commission  report  added,  however,  that  "the 
use  of  harsh  interrogation  methods"  and  "perjury”  were 
not  "meant  to  convict  innocent  persons.”  But  unless  in 


.. 
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every  case  the  investigators  had  the  right  suspect,  some 
innocent  people  have  undoubtedly  gone  to  prison.  Not 
only  did  the  Landau  commission  exempt  from  prosecu¬ 
tion  all  of  those  Israeli  officials  who  were  involved  in  the 
last  16  years  of  tortures  and  perjuries,  but  it  also  sanc- 
troned  for  the  future  a  certain  amount  of  "psychological 
and  physical  pressures”  during  interrogations  of  Pales¬ 
tinian  guerrillas  and  even  laid  down  secret  guidelines  for 
such  practices.  Perhaps  most  striking  about  the  Landau 
report  was  the  complacency  with  which  it  was  greeted 
by  the  Israeli  public  and  the  politicians. 

Far  from  being  shocked,  much  of  the  Israeli  public. 

^Cabinet,  seemed  ready  to  condone 
are  aim  Beth’s  behavior  as  a  necessary  evO  in  the  war 
against  militant  Palestinian  nationalists.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  reasons  for  this,  said  Mordedxai  Bar-on,  a  liberal 
former  Parliament  member.  First,  the  reports  of  such 
practices  are  not  new,  particularly  after  Shin  Beth 
agents  were  found  to  have  murdered  two  captured  Pales- 
timan  bus  hijackers  in  April  1984  and  to  have  framed  an 
Israeli  Moslem  army  officer,  teat  Nafsu.  Second,  said 
Mr.  Bar-on,  the  security  services  are  so  important  in 
pr?2?ng  P^°Pte  no  one  wants  to  do  anything  that 

after  20  years  of  occupation 
m  the  territories  people's  hearts  have 
hardened.  A  good  portion  of  the  public  say  ‘If  the  se¬ 
curity  services  did  use  torture,  so  what’  ” 

Lying  to  the  Courts 

this  have  "°  monopoly  011  violence  in  - 

have  greater  resources.  Many  of  the 
¥  ?h0  were  tortured  into  confessing  were 
l?!?1*"™!'.8 ?r  canying  out  armed  v»tenc*against 
Jews  and  would  have  been  more  than  ready  totrade 
places  with  their  interrogators.  *  lrafle 

rh-  ,Tl1^re  something  healthy  in  the  fact  that 

wouW  undertake  such  an  investi¬ 
gation.  Amnesty  International  recently  found  that  the 

Syrian  Government  was  torturing  its 
political  prisoners  in  brutally  sadistic 
ways.  Syria  has  not  announced  anv 
investigation  of  the  charges. 

health*  said  the 
feraefi  philosopher  David  Hartman. 

-  hs  the  unwillingness  to  examine  the 
underlying  political  reality  and  the 
oc^ato  of  the  West  Bank,  which 
cjreate  the  conditions  for  such  nrac- 

tices  to  flourish." 

]yhat  is  dear  from  the  Landau 

repoj^said  Mr.  Bar-On.  is  the  degree 
s  wiuefa  the  occupation — with  the  in- 
twcommunal  war  it  helps  to  perpetu- 
a^,r~^nTlipts-  In  this  case  the  se- 
curity  services  were  telling  lfes  at  the 

added  ihat  lsradis 
nave  a  tendency  to  . believe  that  the 

ESccupaaon  <*  ** 

wrth  moraliiy.stoce  before 

a  modern  state.  Is  a 

USwouWaick  wi*»en> 

danger  to  our  moral  healtlv—  said  u.' 
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U.S.  Welcomes 


At  a  New  Era 


_ _  -By  R.W.  APPLE  Jr. 

Washington 

IP  many  in  the  West  found  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev’s  keenly  antici¬ 
pated  speech  on  Monday  timorous  in  its  reappraisal  of  the  Soviet 
past,  it  also  contained  suggestions  of  flexibility  in  the  Soviet  fu¬ 
ture  —  suggestions  that  will  further  complicate  the  problems  of 
Western  policy  makers  who  wish  to  exploit  new  opportunities  while 

maintaining  a  healthy  skepticism.  ...••• 

"You  can’t  take  everything  he  says  at  face  value,"  said  a  Repub¬ 
lican  senator,  "but  you  can’t  dismiss  it  as  deception,  either.  He  is 
talking  about  some  things  in  a  way  we  have  wanted  the  Soviets  to 
talk,.and  it  would  be  foolish  of  os  to  say  now  that  anything  that  they 
say  can’t  be  trusted.  You  can’t  accept  their  threats  as  valid  and  ig- 
*  nore  their  promises  as  invalid."  ....... 

On  as  solemn  an  occasion  as  .there  Is  in  the  Soviet  Union,  his 
major  address  marking  the  70th  anniversary  of  Che  Bolshevik  Revo- 
-  lutkm,  Mr.  Gorbachev  questioned  the  picture  of  the  West  that  Soviet 
leaders  have  traditionally  painted  —  that  of  a  group  of  societies  un¬ 
able  to  survive  without  militarism  ^nd  without  the  exploitation  of 
weaker  nations,  and  unwilling  to  join  with  Communists  in  an  honora¬ 
ble  search  for  peace. 

"Since  an  alliance  between  a  socialist  country  and  capitalist 
states  proved  possible  in  the  past,  when  the  threat  of  fascism  arose,” 
the  Soviet  leader  said,  “does  this  not  suggest  a  lesson  for  the  present, 
for  today’s  world  which  faces  the  threat  of  nuclear  catastrophe  and 
the  need  to  insure,  safe  nuclear  power  production  and  the  threat  to 
the  environment?” 

With  some  adjustments  for  context,  the  question  sounded  strik¬ 
ingly  like  those  asked  repeatedly  in  the  years  immediately  after 
World  War  II  by  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  He  eventually  concluded 
that  the  answer  was  “no,”  but  then  he  was  faced  not  with  an  innova¬ 
tive  Gorbachev  but  with  a  rigid  Stalin. 

More  specifically,  Mr.  Gorbachev  condemned  what  he  called 
"the  arrogance  of  omniscience"  in  Soviet  relations  with  its  allies, 
urging  instead  a  "more  sophisticated  culture  of  mutual  relations,” 
and  he  said  he  would  seek  “a  palpable  breakthrough”  on  arms  limi¬ 
tation  when  he  meets. President  Reagan  in  Washington  next  month. 
He  spoke  of  two  summit  meetings  —  this  one  and  presumably  an¬ 
other  next  year  to  Moscow  that  would  produce  an  agreement  to  re¬ 
duce  stockpiles  of  long-range  nuclear  weapons  and  somehow  ad¬ 
dress  the  question  of  limiting  or  slowing  Mr.  Reagan's  plan  for 
space-based  weapons. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  President’s  need  for  success  at  the 
summit  as  an  antidote  to  his  problems  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  Central 
America,  on  the  economic  front  and  with  his  Supreme  Court  nomi¬ 
nees.  But  Mr.  Gorbachev’s  caution  in  dealing  with  the  ghosts  of 
Soviet  history,  and  his  need  to  confront  a  brief  rebellion  by  his  party 
•  colleague  Boris  N.  Yeltsin,  provides  clear  evidence  that  he  needs  a 
trophy  or  two  as  well,  to  show  that  his  way  works. 

Some  in  Washington  (and  in  London,  Paris. and  Bonn)  suspect 
that  a  historic  opportunity  may  be  opening  to  change  the  world  or¬ 
der.  Change  is  in  the  air  in  fhe  Soviet  Union,  they  believe,  however 
dimly  they  may  perceive  the  scope  and  the  meaning  of  that  change, 
and  in  the  air  in  Beijing  as  well  Zhao  Ziyang  and  China’s  other  new 
leaders  signaled  a  more  technocratic,  more  aggressive  future  last 
week  not  only  by  what  they  said  but  by  what  they  wore  —  Western- 
style  suits  and  neckties  instead  of.  the  high-collared  Mao  jackets  of 
the  past  ^  ^  *.  ...^  ..*:*■  ..  ...  .. 

•  Bui  pebple  are  nervous.  They:  wonder  whetherMr.  Gorbachev 
and  his  new  Ideas  will  survive,  whether  the  weakened  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  up  to  the  challenge,  whether  enough  hard  thinking 
has  been  done.  A  senior  British  member  of  Parliament  commented 
last  week,  "It’s  hard  to  get  good  information,  harder  to  digest  it  and 
.  even  harder  to  work  out  what  our  response  should  be." 

The  Balance  Is  Shifting 

One  who  seems  less  shaken  than  most  is  Secretary  of  State 
George  P.  Shultz.  In  his  public  demeanor,  and  even  more  in  his  pri¬ 
vate  comments  to  friends,  he  appeared  curiously  unfazed  last  month 
when  it  seemed  that  the  summit  meeting  had  been  scuttled  by  the 
deadlock  over  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  or  “Star  Wars.” 
Could  it  be,  as  one  of  his  confidants  has  hinted,  that  there  is  evidence 
of  some  softening  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  implacable  opposition  to 
S.D.I,  and  that  the  Reagan  Administration  is  preparing  to  make  re¬ 
ciprocal  concessions? 

Hard-line  conservatives  think  that  what  they  view  as  a  sellout  is 
imminent.  Retired  Lieut  Gen.  Daniel  Graham,  one  of  S.D.I.’s  most 
vocal  backers,  is  warning  that  next  month’s  summit  conference, 
which  starts  Dec  7,  looks  like  “another  day  of  infamy.” 

.  Perhaps  nothing  will  happen  as  quickly  as  the  left  hopes  and  the 
right  fears.  But  the  balance  in  Washington  is  shifting,  with  Congress 
less  wilting  than  ever,  gripped  as  it  Is  by  economic  apprehensions,  to 
countenance  further  expansion  in  American  military  spending,  and 
with  Mr.  Reagan,  both  because  of  his  own  waning  power  and  the 
changes  in  his  inner  circle  of  advisers,  less  able  to  fight  back. 

Adding  the  departure  of  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  as  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  (fie  death  ofWilliam  J.  Casey,  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
teltigence,  and  the  resignations  of  John  M.  Poindexter  as  national  se- 
.  curity  adviser  and  Donald  T.  Regan  as  White  House  chief  of  staff, 
Mr.  Reagan  is  left  with  a  much  more  pragmatic  corps  of  key  advis¬ 
ers.  Frank  C  Carlucci,  Mr.  Weinberger’s  replacement,  has  been  his 
protegA  luf  In  a  bureaucratic  rather  than  an  ideological  sense.  He  is 
also  a  former  foreign  service  officer,  with  lasting  links  to  those 
.whom  the  hard-liners  most  suspect  and  with  good  relations  on  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill  Those  who  know  hhn  expect  him  to  be  a  calmer,  more  con¬ 
trolled,  less  combative  presence  in  the  Pentagon. 

With  «>m  airy  clem  entsofthe  equation  in  flux,  it  will  not  be  easy 
for  any. of  the  major  protagonists  to  be  bold.  But  the  flux  itself  is  so 
dramatically  dtfferenf  from  the  situation  that  prevailed  as  recently 
as  1985  that  few  here  even  think  very  much  these  days  about  the 
status  quo  ante. 
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Leon  Trotsky  and  his  staff 
inspecting  troops  in  Red  Square, 
about  1921,  when  he  was 
Commissar  for  War,  at  right, 
Trotsky  in  exile  in  Turkey  in 
1931;  Stalin  (top)  at  the  Kremlin 
in  1925. 
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Trotsky  Still  Shrouded 
In  Non-Personality  Cult 


By  CHRISTOPHER  S.  WREN 

HE  was  guardian  of  the  Bolshevik  Revo¬ 
lution,  defender  of  its  faith,  a  disciple 
whose  oratory  enthralled  the  masses. 
“He  incarnates,  in  its  keenest  expres¬ 
sion,  the  revolution's  will  to  survive,"  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  said  of  Leon  Trotsky  and  his  role  in 
the  early  Soviet  years.  But  he  lost  out  to  Stalin  in 
the  1920's  and,  even  now,  Trotsky  remains  a  de¬ 
spised  fallen  angel  in  the  Bolshevik  pantheon. 

Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  did  nothing  to  change 
the  perception  last  week  when  the  Soviet  Union 
celebrated  its  70th  anniversary,  thus  showing 
how  slow  to  change  is  a  system  that  has  tradi¬ 
tionally  treated  the  future  as  certain  and  the 
past  as  unpredictable.  The  Soviet  leader  said 
Trotsky  "had,  after  Lenin's  death,  displayed  ex¬ 
cessive  pretensions  to  top  leadership  in  the 
party,  thus  fully  confirming  Lenin's  opinion  of 
him  as  an  excessively  self-assured  politician 
who  always  vacillated  and  cheated."  Trotsky's 
ideas,  he  said,  were  "essentially  an  attack  on 
Leninism  all  down  the  line."  For  all  the  glasnost 
currently  espoused  by  the  Kremlin,  reapprais¬ 
ing  Trotsky  remains  off  limits. 

Why  does  this  man’s  shadow  loom  so  menac¬ 
ingly  after  all  these  years?  The  key  lies  in  Soviet 
history.  Trotsky  was  bom  Lev  Davidovich  Bron- 
stein  in  1879,  the  son  of  a  hard-working  Jewish 
farmer  in  the  Ukraine.  He  took  up  politics  as  a 
student  in  Odessa,  landed  in  a  Czarist  jail  before 
he  turned  19.  He  forged  Trotsky,  a  jailor's  name, 
on  a  passport  and  made  it  his  nom  de  guerre. 
Trotsky  escaped  from  Siberian  exile  in  1907 
looked  up  Lenin  in  London.  By  January  1917,  he 


turned  up  in  New  York  to  help  edit  an  emigre 
paper,  Novy  Mir.  on  Manhattan's  Lower  East 
Side.  After  the  Czar  was  overthrown  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  he  made  his  way  home  to  join  the  Bolshe¬ 
viks  and  help  organize  their  October  Revolution. 

Trorsky  probably  did  more  than  anyone  but 
Lenin  to  keep  the  young  Soviet  state  alive.  He  ne¬ 
gotiated  the  separate  peace  with  Germany  in 
World  War  I,  then  led  the  Red  Army  to  victory 
against  the  remaining  Czarists  and  the  interven¬ 
ing  Allies.  To  the  evolving  Bolshevik  ideology, 
Trotsky  contributed  his  theory  of  "uneven  and 
combined  development,"  which  held  that  back¬ 
ward  agrarian  countries  like  Russia  could  by¬ 
pass  the  advanced  capitalist  stage  stipulated  by 
Marx  and  achieve  Communism.  He  frightened 
the  West  no  less  than  Lenin  did  and  was  as  un¬ 
forgiving  to  slackers  at  home.  Lenin  grew  impa¬ 
tient  with  his  rival,  but  when  Lenin  died  in  1924, 
Trotsky  seemed  a  logical  successor. 

‘Permanent  Revolution’ 

However,  Trotsky’s  strong  opinions  brought 
him  conflict  with  Lenin’s  other  heirs.  And  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  doctrine  of  "permanent  revolu¬ 
tion,"  Russia's  socialism  could  be  safeguarded 
only  by  promoting  revolutions  abroad.  "Without 
direct  aid  from  the  European  proletariat,  the 
working  class  or  Russia  will  not  be  able  to  retain 
its  power  and  to  turn  its  temporary  supremacy 
into  a  permanent  socialist  dictatorship,"  he 
wrote  in  1906.  On  the  contrary,  Stalin  later  insist¬ 
ed,  Russia  could  build  Communism  by  itself. 

Some  scholars  believe  Trotsky  was  undone  by 
his  blind  allegiance  to  the  cause.  The  British  his¬ 
torian  Hugh  Seton-Watson  wrote  that  Trotsky 
"underrated  the  role  of  personality  m  politics" 
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and  that  "he  never  understood  how  Stalin 
created  the  power  which  broke  him."  Trotsky 
failed  to  forge'  a  timely  :dHiande  against  Stalin 
with  two  prominent  fellow  Bolsheviks,  Lev  B. 
Kamenev  (his  brother-in-law)  and  Grigory  Y. 
Zinoviev.  As  the  power  struggle  was  played  out, 
Stalin  excoriated  Trotsky  as  an  enemy  of  the 
people  and  expelled  him  from  Russia  in  1929. 
Kamenev  and  Zinoviev  were  shot  in  1938,  alleg¬ 
edly  for  plotting  with  Trotsky,  and  remain  offi¬ 
cially  disgraced.  From  exile  in  Mexico,  Trotsky 
denounced  the  new  leadership  with  the  vindic¬ 
tiveness  of  a  spurned  lover,  until  an  assassin,  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  Soviet  agent,  killed  him  by  smash¬ 
ing  his  skull  with  an  ice  ax  in  1940. 

Much  about  Trotsky  may  still  discomfit  the 
Kremlin.  Trotsky’s  legacy  offers  Mr.  Gorbachev 
little  worth  co-opting,  short  of  repudiating  the 
legacy  of  Stalin,  whom  many  Russians  still  re¬ 
vere.  And  Trotsky’s  theory  of  "permanent  revo¬ 
lution"  is  embarrassing  when  Mr.  Gorbachev 
says  he  wants  to  cooperate  with  the  West,  not 
the  least  on  arms  control.  Trotsky's  castigation 
of  Stalin  as  the  "gravedigger  of  the  revolution" 
was  far  harsher  than  Mr.  Gorbachev's  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  dictator  as  "an  extremely  contradic¬ 
tory  personality,"  whose  "gross  political  er¬ 
rors"  were  offset  by  his  "incontestible  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  struggle  for  socialism.” 

Trotsky's  views  have  been  championed 
abroad  by  a  strident  splinter  group  of  radicals 
who  profess  contempt  for  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
degenerate  worker's  state.  To  rehabilitate  their 
martyr  could  invite  debate,  while  Mr.  Gorba¬ 
chev  wants  to  subordinate  ideology  to  pragma¬ 
tism.  Moreover,  Trotsky,  who  loathed  bureau¬ 
cracy  with  a  passion,  foresaw  the  inertia  and 
corruption  of  the  bloated  centralized  behemoth 
that  has  created  headaches  for  Mr.  Gorbachev. 

In  the  book  "The  Revolution  Betrayed,"  writ¬ 
ten  from  exile,  Leon  TroLsky  said:  "When  there 
are  few  goods,  the  purchasers  are  compelled  to 
stand  in  line.  When  the  lines  are  long,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  appoint  a  policeman  to  keep  order.  Such 
is  the  power  of  the  Soviet  bureaucracy."  Such 
bluntness  may  be  more  glasnost  than  the  cur¬ 
rent  version  can  tolerate. 


First  Direct  Presidential  Vote  in  16  Years 


Koreans  View  Their  Election  With  Hope  —  and  Cynicism 


BySUSANCHIRA 

Seoul,  South  Korea 

SOUTH  KOREANS  are  enjoying  a  novel  sensation: 
befog  courted  by  politicians  eager  for  their 
,  votes.  As  campaigning  accelerates  for  next 
month's  election,  their  first  chance  in  16  years  to 
vote  directly  for  a  president,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Koreans  are  turning  out  at  thecandidates’  rallies. 

In  a  national  poll  of  1,300  people  by  the  newspaper 
Dong-a  ntx),  31.4  percent  said  they  planned  to  attend 
rallies  and  32.1  percent  said  they  probably  would  —  an  in¬ 
terest  level  many  American  politicians  might  envy.  But 
beneath  die  undeniable  enthusiasm  is  a  touch  of  cyni¬ 
cism,  not  surprising  in  a  country  that  has  experienced  so 
jnany  jolts  and  coups,  not  to  mention  the  1979  assassina- 
-don  of  President  Park  Chung  Hee.  In  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  sense,: the  campaign  and  the  election  may  be 
about  trust,  .a  scarce  commodity.  "I'm  not  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  campaign  because  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
any  big  changes  will  come,”  said  a  36-year-oM  white-col¬ 
lar  worker  who  asked  that  his  name  be  withheld.  "All  the 


candidates'  policies  seem  like  empty  promises.” 

The  four  candidates  must  overcome  such  attitudes. 
Roh  Tae  Woo,  a  close  associate  of  President  Chun  Doo 
Hwan  and  his  handpicked  heir  apparent  until  protests  in 
June  forced  him  to  face  real  opposition,  has  been  dodging 
grenades,  gasoline  bombs  and  eggs.  And  dozens  of  people 
rioted  in  Pusan  last  week  to  protest  the  candidacy  of  Kim 
Dae  Jung,  who  nearly  defeated  President  Park  in  1971; 
they  called  on  him  to  support  Kim  Young  Sam,  his  long¬ 
time  rival.  Kim  Jong  Pil,  a  former  Prime  Minister  in  the 
Park  Government,  is  the  fourth  candidate. 

All  four  are  working  on  polishing  their  images.  Mr. 
Roh  talks  of  "the  era  of  the  common  man,”  a  shrewd 
way  of  playing  down  his  background  as  a  career  military 
man  and  his  key  role  in  the  1979  coup  that  brought  Lieu¬ 
tenant  General  Chun  to  power.  Mr.  Roh  also  points  to  his 
surprise  announcement  June  29  that  the  Government 
would  capitulate  to  demands  for  direct  presidential  elec¬ 
tions.  Kim  Young  Sam  portrays  himself  as  a  politician 
who  has  fought  the  Government  but  remains  a  moderate. 
A  vote  for  him,  he  says,  is  a  way  to  register  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  without  alienating  the  military,  which  has  made  no 
secret  of  its  Intense  dislike  for  his  rivqf,  Kim  Dae  Jung. 


For  his  part,  Kim  Dae  Jung  is  trying  to  stake  a  moral 
claim,  pointing  to  his  imprisonment  and  long  periods  of 
house  arrest  He  promises  to  champion  the  interests  of 
those  who  feel  left  out  of  the  national  economic  miracle 
—  the  urban  poor,  low-paid  workers  and  farmers  strug¬ 
gling  with  debt.  Kim  Jong  Pil,  fighting  against  attempts 
to  portray  him  as  a  man  of  the  past,  points  to  his  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  government  and  the  astounding  economic 
development  of  the  Park  years. 

What  do  the  voters  think?  Scientific  assessment  is 
impossible  because  a  Korean  law  (to  be  superseded  later 
this  month)  prohibits  publication  of  surveys  of  candidate 
preferences.  Dong*a  Ilbo's  survey  found  that  61  percent 
of  South  Koreans  had  made  their  choice  among  the  four 
candidates  and  nearly  32  percent  remained  undecided. 

Views  From  the  Sidewalk 

Discussions  with  Seoul  residents,  on  sidewalks  and 
university  campuses  and  in  coffee  shops,  yielded  an¬ 
swers  ranging  from  the  philosophical  to  the  flip. 

”1  am  watching  for  the  candidate  who  can  deliver 
what  the  people  want.”  said  a  32-year-old  teacher  who 
gave  his  name  as  Cho.  "I  will  listen  to  the  politicians’ 


promises  and  think  about  who  can  keep  his  word.”  Mr. 
Cho  said  he  liked  Mr.  Roh's  slogan  about  the  common 
man  but  could  not  forget  his  ties  with  the  current  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Like  many  Koreans,  he  found  it  sad  that  Kim 
Dae  Jung  and  Kim  Young  Sam  could  not  get  together  so 
as  to  avoid  splitting  the  opposition,  in  the  end,  Mr.  Cho 
said,  he  was  leaning  toward  Kim  Dae  Jung  because  he 
had  fought  the  hardest  for  democracy.  But,  he  said,  "I 
must  watch  to  see  whether  he  will  fulfill  my  trust." 

A  24-year-old  aerobics  instructor,  who  said  she  will 
vote  for  Kim  Jong  Pil,  offered  a  terse  review  of  the  candi¬ 
dates:  "Roh  Tae  Woo,  gentle:  Kim  Dae  Jung,  full  of  lies; 
Kim  Young  Sam,  someone  who  studied  politics;  Kim 
Jong  Pil,  a  man  from  the  past  but  one  who  is  trying 
hard."  Roh  Tae  Woo  and  Kim  Young  Sam  also  had  their 
champions,  voters  who  admire  Mr.  Roh  Tor  his  military 
service  or  who  believe  Mr.  Kim,  who  has  drawn  enor¬ 
mous  crowds,  is  the  mast  responsible  opposition  choice. 

Many  Koreans  would  agree,  however,  with  a  student 
also  named  Cho.  who  says  he  is  wary  but  hopes  for  the 
best.  "What  is  more  important  than  who  becomes  Presi¬ 
dent,"  he  said,  “is  whether  we  can  actually  go  through 
the  necessary  changes  to  become  more  democratic.” 
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Election  ’87 

In  Victories, 
Democrats  See 
Omens  of  1988 


IF  there  is  one  reliable  result  of  state  and 
local  elections,  it  is  the  claim  by 
interested  parties  that  the  outcome  is  a 
reliable  guide  to  the  course  of  a  coming 
national  contest  And  so  last  week,  after  two 
gubernatorial  races  and  a  handful  of 
mayoral  ones,  the  Democrats  hailed  good 
omens  for  1988,  and  the  Republicans, 
“bittersweet  success,”  (Democratic  glee  in 
the  region,  page  7.) 

The  Democrats’  jubilation  was  over  the 
victory  of  their  candidate  for  the  Statehouse 
in  Mississippi,  Ray  Mabus,  a  39-year-old 
Harvard-educated  lawyer,  over  Jack  Reed,  a 
63-year-old  businessman.  And  in  Kentucky, 
Wallace  Wilkinson,  a  45-year-old  self-made 
millionaire,  took  65  percent  of  the  vote,  the 
highest  ever  recorded  in  a  Governor’s  race 
there.  John  Harper,  a  Republican  state 
Representative,  won  35  percent 
The  Republican  "bittersweet"  reference 
was  to  the  fact  that  with  53  percent  of  the 
vote,  Mr.  Mabus’s  win  could  hardly  be 
considered  sweeping  for  a  traditionally 
Democratic  region.  “Jack  Reed's  strong 
showing  is  good  news  for  the  Republican 
Party  across  the  South,”  Frank  Fahrenkopf, 
chairman  of  the  party,  said. 

Mr.  Mabus,  who  is  white,  was  elected  on  a 
wave  of  black  votes,  while  losing  the  white 
vote  by  about  3  to  1  Racial  division,  though  of 
another  kind,  was  important  in  some 
mayoral  races.  In  Philadelphia,  the 
incumbent,  W.  Wilson  Goode,  a  black 
Democrat,  took  98  percent  of  the  black  vote 
and  20  percent  of  the  white  vote  —  less  than 
the  share  he  won  in  1983  but  just  enough  to 
eke  out  a  51  percent  victory  over  former 
Mayor  Frank  L.  Rizzo,  a  former  Democrat 
running  on  the  Republican  line.  But  in 


,  Mayor  W. 
Wilson 
Goode,  after 
winning  in 
Philadelphia. 
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Charlotte,  where  Harvey  Gantt  became  the 
predominantly  white  city’s  first  black  mayor 
in  1983  with  36  percent  of  the  white  vote, 
slippage  to  34  percent  meant  a  narrow 
victory  for  Sue  Myrick,  a  white  former  City 
Council  member.  Race  is  expected  to  be  a 
key  factor  in  Miami  this  Tuesday,  in  the 
runoff  election  between  Mayor  Xavier 
Suarez,  the  Cuban -bom  incumbent,  and 
former  six-term  Mayor  Maurice  Ferre;  80 
percent  of  the  black  vote  in  last  week’s 
balloting  went  to  Arthur  Teele,  a  black 
attorney,  who  finished  a  strong  third. 

But  money  was  what  seemed  to  matter  in 
many  of  the  78  statewide  ballot  questions 
across  the  country.  Texas  and  Virginia 
approved  gambling  measures  as  an 
alternative  to  taxes,  despite  strong 
opposition  from  church  groups.  In  Maine, 
electric  bills  counted  more  than 
environmen&l  worries,  defeating  a  plan  to 
shut  down  the  Maine  Yankee  nuclear  plant 
next  year.  And  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
measure  to  require  deposits  on  beverage 
containers  was  voted  down,  largely,  analysts 
said,  because  of  concern  among  the  city's 
poor  about  added  costs. 

CAROLINE  RAND  HERRON 


Verbatim: 

Cheering  Others  On 


4  Today,  probably  for  the  first  time 
ever,  there  are  about  as  many 
people,  women,  prepared  to  vote 
for  you  because  you  are  a  qualified 
woman  as  there  are  people, 
meaning  men,  ready  to  vote 
against  you  because  you  are  a 
woman.  Sex  prejudice,  you  might 
say,  the  proclivity  to  either  accept 
or  reject  you  as  a  woman,  is  more 
closely  balanced  today  than  it  has 
ever  been  —  which  is  to  say  that 
being  a  woman  is  less  of  a 
disadvantage  now  than  it  has  ever 
been. ...  I’ll  tell  you,  I’m  sorry  that 
Pat  Schroeder  withdrew.  I  was 
glad  to  have  a  woman  in  the  race.  I 
think  it  was  time  to  have  a  woman 
in  the  race.  ’ 

Dr.  leans  J.  Kirkpatrick  . 

former  chief  United  States  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations, 

in  an  interview  after  announcing  she  would  not 
tun  for  President  herself. 
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Defense 


Carlucci’s  First  Problem  Is 
A  Paralyzed  Military  Budget 


By  JOHN  H.  CUSHMAN  J  r. 

WASHINGTON 

WHEN  Frank  C.  Carlucci  succeeds  Caspar  W. 

Weinberger  as  Defense  Secretary,  his  most 
pressing  problem  will  be  to  untangle  the 
budgetary  gridlock  that  has  practically  im¬ 
mobilized  the  Pentagon’s  planning,  say  senior  officials  in 
the  Administration  and  Congress. 

As  Congress  and  the  White  House  negotiate  over  a 
deficit-cutting  package  of  tax  increases  and  spending  re¬ 
ductions,  the  military  cannot  say  with  any  confidence 
whether  it  will  get  a  trifle  more  than  $295  billion  or  a  tad 
less  than  $275  billion  this  year. 

Even  in  a  military  program  that  has  cost  $2  trillion 
over  the  Reagan  years,  the  difference  is  hardly  inconse¬ 
quential:  It  would  buy  7,692  M-l  tanks,  at  the  price  of  $2.6 
million  apiece  that  the  Army  paid  to  buy  815  of  them  in 


the  last  fiscal  year.  Or  it  would  buy  651  F-18  aircraft,  at 
the  $30.7  million  each  that  the  Navy  planned  to  pay  for 
just  84  of  them  in  this  fiscal  year. 

“It's  absolutely  paralysis,”  said  Representative  Jim 
Courier,  a  New  Jersey  Republican.  A  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  who  is  among  the 
panel’s  most  reliable  supporters  of  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  military  policies.  Mr.  Courier  called  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  over  spending  “the  worst  I’ve  ever  seen." 

Beyond  the  cuts  or  the  freeze  considered  probable  in 
the  current  year,  it  is  virtually  certain  that  $30  billion  to 
$40  billion  will  be  cut  from  the  Pentagon’s  request  for  the 
fiscal  year  1989,  rtiade  in  a  biennial  budget  it  presented  to 
Congress  last  January.  But  no  one  has  begun  to  consider 
seriously  how  this  ought  t d  be  accomplished. 

“The  amount  of  uncertainty  at  this  time  of  year  is 
higher  than  anything  I  can  remember,”  said  a  Congres¬ 
sional  official  who  has  watched  Pentagon  budgets  for 
over  20  years.  “I  don’t  know  how  you  rationally  plan 


under  these  circumstances.  I  think 
the  answer  is,  you  don’t.” 

Mr.  Carlucci  is  no  stranger  to  tne 
military  budget  process,  which  in 
normal  times  is  a  year-round  series 
of  internal  Pentagon  review^  white 
House  consultations,  proposals  to 
Congress,  hearings  and  finally  legis¬ 
lation,  moving  with  the  regularity  of 
the  seasons.  From  1981  to  1983,  he 
was  responsible  for  the  day-to-day 
management  of  the  department  as 
deputy  to  Defense  Secretary  Wein¬ 
berger,  who  resigned  last  week,  say¬ 
ing  that  he  wanted  to  spend  more 
time  with  his  wife,  who  has  been  ill, 
Mr.  Carlucci  who  left  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  1983  for  a  brief  sojourn  in  the 
private  sector,  has  been  President 
Reagan’s  national  security  adviser 
for  the  past  year. 

In  the  First  four  years  of  the  Rea¬ 
gan  AdminstraUon,  said  Robert 
Helm,  assistant  secretary  and  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Pentagon,  the  military 
budget  grew,  on  the  average,  8  per¬ 
cent  a  year  above  the  inflation  rate. 
In  the  second  Reagan  term,  he  said, 
the  budget  appears  likely  to  average 
a  2.5  percent  annual  decline,  after  ad¬ 
justment  for  inflation. 

“It’s  easy  to  work  with  a  bureau- 
DrawingsbyNinflwAscto  craCy  jf  you  are  hap  ding  out  an  ex¬ 
panding  budget,"  said  another  senior 
Pentagon  policy  maker,  describing 
the  task. that  lies  ahead  for  Mr.  Carlucci  "But  we  fear  a 
deep  cut  for  next  year.”  The  best  guess  is  that  the  budget 
will  be  more  or  less  frozen  this  year,  at  $289  billion.  If  au¬ 
tomatic  Gramm-Rudraan  spending  cuts  are  triggered 
Nov.  20,  the  budget  could  be  deduced  to  no  more  than  $274 
billion.  And  if  a  substantial  tax  increase  is  approved,  it 
could  be  increased  to  better  than  $295  billion. 

As  a  practical  matter,  Mr.  Carlucci  will  have  to  con¬ 
front  an  unusual  disruption  in  the  ordinary  military  plan¬ 
ning  process.  Last  January’s  two-year  spending  request, 
an  experiment  aimed  at  stabilizing  weapons  programs  in 
order  to  promote  efficiency,  set  growth  at  3  percent  a 
year  above  the  inflation  rate.  But  Congress,  which  at  first 
endorsed  two-year  budgeting,  decided  instead  tO  attack 
the  problem  one  year  at  a  time.  While  the  debate  dragged 
on,  the  Pentagon  simply  assumed  that  1989  spending 
would  go  unscathed.  In  a  crucial  series  of  meetings  last 
month,  when  the  1989  budget  request  would  ordinarily  be 
considered,  die  top-level  Defense  Resources  Board  made 
no  attempt  to  plan  for  the  apparently  inevitable  cuts.  Mr. 
Helm  explained,  “They  lack  policy  guidance  from  the 
White  House,  and  programmatic  priorities  from  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense.” 

Now  Mr.  Carlucci  must  quickly  come  up  with  a  plan 
to  reduce  spending.  It  won’t  be  easy:  Senator  Sam  Nunn, 
the  Georgia  Democrat  who  is  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  has  said  that  the  Pentagon's 
present  five-year  plan  diverges  from  the  most  likely 
spending  trend  by  $300  billion  or  more. 


Labor 

A  Caretaker 
Nominated  to 
Oversee  the 
Brock  Legacy 


By ROBERT PEAR  . 

Washington 

IN  1981,  when  President  Reagan  dismissed  striking  air 
traffic  controllers  who  had  refused  to  return  to  work, 
he  noted  that  he  had  once  led  a  strike  as  head  of  the 
Screen  Actors  Guild.  But  it  was  his  swift,  firm  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  controllers’  strike,  not  his  background  as  a 
Hollywood  labor  leader,  that  set  the  tone  for  labor  rela¬ 
tions  in  his  first  term.  The  labor  movement  and  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan’s  first  Labor  Secretary,  Raymond  J.  Donovan,  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  little  use  for  or  contact  with  each  other. 

President  Reagan  returned  last  week  to  the  White 
House  Rose  Garden,  where  he  had  denounced  the  air 
traffic  controllers  in  1981,  and  announced  the  selection  of 
Ann  Do  re  McLaughlin  to  be  his  third  Secretary  of  Labor. 
If  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  she  will  succeed  William  E- 
Brock  3d,  who  resigned  to  run  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  Senator  Bob  Dole,  Republican  of  Kansas. 

Mrs.  McLaughlin,  45  years  old,  a  former  public  rela¬ 
tions  executive,  was  chief  spokesman  for  Donald  T. 
Regan  when  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  More  re¬ 
cently,  she  was  Under  Secretary  of  Interior.  She  has  no 
particular  experience  in  labor  issues,  but  R.T. 
McNamar.  a  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
described  her  as  “a  fast  learner,  a  quick  study.” 

In  any  case,  in  the  final  year  of  the  Administration, 
she  will  not  be  making  new  policy  so  much  as  defending 
the  policies  of  the  last  seven  years.  Frederick  J.  Krebs,  a 
lawyer  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  said:  “We  do  not  expect  a  change  in  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment’s  position  (mi  any  issue.  Mrs.  McLaughlin  has 
the  Reagan  philosophy.  That  is  more  important  than 
whether  she  has  a  great  understanding  of  substantive 
labor  issues." 

Labor  lobbyists  said  they  knew  of  nothing  to  recom¬ 
mend  Mrs.  McLaughlin  for  the  job  of  Labor  Secretary 
but  saw  no  use  in  opposing  her  nomination.  Rachelle 
Horowitz,  political  director  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers,  which  has  600,000  members.said  she  hoped 
Mrs.  McLaughlin  would  be  "in  the  Brock  tradition,”  and 
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added:  “When  this  President  appoints  somebody  to  be- 
.  Secretary  of  Labor  who  does  not  have  a  history  of  union 
busting  and  might  even  talk  to  labor,  me  feels  relieved.” 

The  job  of  Labor  Secretary  is  not  easy  in  a  conserva¬ 
tive  administration,  since  central  conservative  tenets 
run  counter  to  labor’s  desire  for  Federal  intervention 
with  employers.  Mrs.  McLaughlin  will  lead  Administra¬ 
tion  efforts  to  block  a  batch  of  union-backed  bills  that 
t  would  raise  the  minimum  wage  and  would  require  em¬ 
ployers  to  provide  a  package  of  basic  health  insurance 
benefits,  time  off  to  care  for  newborn  children  and  ad¬ 
vance  notice  of  proposed  plant  closings  to  their  workers. 

But  there  need  not  be  open  warfare  with  organized 
labor;  Lane  Kirkland,  president  of  the  A.F.L.-C.LO.,  said 
he  had  had  a  “healthy  and  open”  relationship  with  Mr. 
Brock.  A  former  member  of  Congress  who  served  . as 
President  Reagan’s  trade  representative  from  1981  to 
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Ann  Dore  McLaughlin 


A  -v  *985,  Mr.  Brock  restored  morale  at 
•AfVAl  the  Labor  Department  and  gained 

A  1 1  high  marks  as  an  influential  partici- 
pant  is  Administration  policy  de- 
\  bates.  In  particular,  he  fought  with 

J  A  Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  3d 

JR  .  A  over  a  Justice  Department  proposal 
■  JJZ-  J  to  end  numerical  goals  for  Federal 

_ contractors’  hiring  of  women  and 

”  .  -  members  of  minority  groups.  The 

ii_  V  "  proposal  appears  to  have  been  de- 
JDyA  fereed  indefinitely. 

\\  -JL?bor  Department  employees 

»ld  *ey  were  unsure  whether  Mrs. 
McLaughlin  would  have  as  much 
stature  or  power  as  Mr.  Brock  in 
~ ■"■■■■  such  interagency  battles. 

..  *  Mr.  Brock  also  seemed  to 

breathe  new  life  into  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration,  a  Labor  Department  agency  that  sets 
and  enforces  standards  for  woritplace^Sy; 
complained  that  enforcement  was  weak  under  Mr  Dono- 
vun.  reflecting  the  President’s  desire  to  cut  back  Govern¬ 
ment  regulation;  but  "under  Mr.  Brock  the  ager^i£?i£ 
posed  several  multirnffikm-dollar  fines  fer^afetyvfoS- 
tions.  Last  week  itproposed  a  total  of  nearly  SOmfibSi 

Wori*  -x&SK 

■motion  officials  said  they  realized  « 

potemial  issue  in  the  1988 

m  enforcement  couW  be  poHticSSriwzartoiS7  ^ cutbacks 
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EAST  GEMMANY/Serpe  Schmemann 


TO  FIND  THE  PFEFFER- 
mUhle,  just  follow  Bach's 
disapproving  gaze.  Stanchng 
on  his  sooty  granite  pedestal 
by  the  side  of  Leipzig's  old 
St  Thomas  Church,  where  he  used  to 
direct  the  choir,  he  glowers  at  a 
wooden  door  across  the  way  from 
which,  in  die  evening,  come  muffled 
bursts  of  laughter. 

T  Follow  It,  across  a  cobbled  court¬ 
yard,  past  a  dim  cafe  and  into  a  snug 
hall  of  no  more  than  200  seats,  each 
filled  by  a  very  jolly  German. 

On  the  small  stage,  a  pretty  young 
woman  revels  at  the  sunset.  But  the 
vigilant  Communist  party  secretary, 
easily  identifiable  by  his  gray  suit 
and  class-struggle  patter,  demands  to 
know  what  use  the  sunset  is  for  build¬ 
ing.  socialism.  In  fact,  he  says,  the 
sunset  is  Ideologically  questionable: 
"The  West  stays  light,  and  sees  it  get¬ 
ting  darker  in  the  East"  The  audi¬ 
ence  howls. 

In  East  Germany,  a  few  small  sa¬ 
tirical  theaters  across  the  country  — 
heirs  of  the  great  intellectual  caba¬ 
rets  of  the  20's  and  30!s  —  have  kept 
alive  a  strong  tradition  of  social  and 
political  satire.  The  Pfefferintihle  in 
Leipzig,  the  venerable  Distel  in  East 
Berlin,  the  Stick  of  Hercules  in  Dres¬ 
den  ami  another  10  or  so  professional 
chibs  known  as  “cabaretts"  (to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  variety  pro¬ 
grams)  keep  their  sold-out  houses 
roaring  nightly  with  spoofs  on  short¬ 
ages,  hardships,  bureaucracies  and 
the  vagaries  of  life. 

Though  the  winds  of  glasnOst  have 
not  been  welcomed  in  East  Germany, 
its  breezes  have  inevitably  reached  to 
the  cabaretts. 

"The  mood  has  had  an  effect —•  just 
look  at  today's  program,"  said  Otto 
Rainer,  director  of  the  Pfefferintihle 
(which  means  peppermill)  since  1961. 
"It  has  become  possible  to  discussion 
problems  more  openly. 
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ency  yet,"  he  added 

The  programs  are  carefully  vetted, 
and  the  limits  are  distinct  —  short¬ 
ages  and  party  secretaries  can  be 
spoofed  but  the  party  and  its  senior 
leaders  cannot,  and  sensitive  subjects 
lflce  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  or 
West  Germany  are  handled  very  gin¬ 
gerly.  So  all  ears  were  instantly  tuned 
when  an  actor  said,  "I’d  like  to  quote 
something  Gorbachev  recently  said 
but  would  it  be  appropriate?*' 

“Probably  not,”  came  the  reply, 
"but  here  nobody  will  tell  you  that” 

“Well,  maybe  then  I’U  sing  it  In¬ 
stead,”  said  the  actor,  and  proceeded 
to  belt  out  a  line  from  the  Soviet 
leader  about  the  need  for  truthfulness 
and  honesty  and  the  harm  of  hiding  or 
falsifying  statistics. 

“Like  the  number  of  people  who 
watch  the  East  German  television 
news  program,”  another  actor  cut  in, 
and- back  on  safe  ground  after  the 
brief  sally  into  murky  territory,  the 
crowd  rocked  with  laughter. 

In  a  country  where  almost  every¬ 
one  can  tune  in  West  German  TV,  few 
watch  East  German  programs,  and 
certainly  not  the  propaganda  and 
self-praise  that  is  served  as  news. 

Political  jokes  are  by  definition  in¬ 
jokes,  drawing  largely  on  current 
events  and  sensitivities,  and  in  the 
East  the  main  source  of  titiUation  has 
always  been  to  toner  as  precariously 
as  possible  on  the  edge  of  the  politi¬ 
cally  permissible.  It  is  a  very  special 
humor,  somewhat  like  the  guilty  gig¬ 
gles  of  schoolchildren  watching  the 
boldest  among  them  mimic  the 
teacher  behind  her  back.  . 

It  is  riskier,  and  therefore  funnier, 
if  the  teacher  is  pompous  and  lacks 
humor,  and  in  the  Soviet  bloc  the 
evolution  of  the  underground  political 
anecdote  into  a  major  source  of  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  commentary  has  been 
greatly  assisted  by  regimes  that  have 
difficulty  distinguishing  between  sat- 


The  stage  at  the  Distel,  where  troupes  perform  spoofs  on  hardships,  bureaucracies  and  the  vagaries  of  life  to  sold-out  houses 


Sente  Sctimemaim 


But  the  humor  is  by  no  means  all 
underground.  Officially  sanctioned 
satire  has  also  come  a  long  way  from 
roasting  top-hatted  capitalists  and 
greedy  reactionaries.  In  Moscow, 
comics  like  Arkady  Raikin  were  mak¬ 
ing  sharp  sallies  against  shortages, 
bureaucrats  and  corruption  when  Mr. 
Gorbachev  was  still  a  Communist 
Youth  leader  in  Stavropol,  and  today 
glasnost  has  further  lifted  the  lid  on 
humor  that  used  to  be  spread  in  whis¬ 
pers  among  friends. 

East  German  cabaretts  have  al¬ 
ways  been  somewhat  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  than  those  of  their  Eastern 
neighbors  because  of  a  situation 
unique  in  the  Soviet  bloc:  Almost  all 
East  Germans  have  unrestricted  ac¬ 
cess  to  West  German  television,  and 
thus  know  not  only  about  the  outside 
world,  but  about  their  own  world  as 
well. 

"Gorbachev  launched  glasnost  to 
make  his  people  aware  of  what's 
going  on,"  said  an  East  German  offi¬ 
cial  in  East  Berlin.  "Our  problem  has 
always  been  the  opposite  —  we’ve  al¬ 
ways  had  too  much  imported  glas- 


In  the  Movies, 
Facts  Don’t  Always 


By  JANET  MASL1N 


As  its  title  makes  dear,  and 
the  film  itself  makes  even 
clearer/ "Gaby  —  A  True 
Story”  is  4  about  'a real 
woman  and  her  real  trav- 
-  ails.  Gabriels  Brimmer  was  born 
with  cerebral  palsy,  and  without- com¬ 
mand  of  any.  muscles  except  those  in 
her  left  foot  That  foot  became  her 
only  -means  of  communication she 
could  spell  out' words  by  pointing  her 
big  toe  at  -  ah  alphabet,  board.  Ms. 
'  Brimmer,  with  the  help  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  devoted  nanny,  was  able  to 
overcome  this  handicap  in  a  very  big 
way.  She  demanded  to  go  to  regular 
schools,  attended  the  University  of 
Mexico,  adopted  a  child,  and  became 
the  subject  of  a  best-selling  book  in 
her  native  country.  Now  she's  a  film 
heroine  as  well. 

•  Bui 'she’s  hot  the  sort  of  heroine 
whom  viewers  can  watch  with  the 
same  equanimity  they  might  bring  to 
a  purely  fictional  creation.  Watching 
her  (as  played  by  Rachel  Levin)  is 
unsettling,  not  because  of  her  disabil¬ 
ity  but  because  of  her  palpable  pres¬ 
ence  both  on  and  behind  the  screen. 
Miss  Brimmer  supplied  the  film  with 
a  dedication  and  a  few  lines  of  narra¬ 
tion,.  and.  worked  with  the  director 
Luis  Mahdoki  in  telling  her  story. 
Whether  ,  or  not  she  was  physically 
present  while  the  Him  was  being 
made,  shh  must  have  been  a  power- 
.  fuHy  influential  figure  in  the  minds  of 
Mr.  MandbkTand  aH  of  his  co-work¬ 
ers.  And  her:  impact,  deliberate  or 
otherwise,  guarantees  “Gaby  —  A 
True  Story”  anarrower  range  and 
more  reverential  style  than  a  film 
less  committed  to  so-called  truthful¬ 
ness  might  have  had.  ■ 

When  a.  real  person  is  the  source  or 
model  for  a  film,  a  certain  degree  of 
distortion  is 'inevitably  crea  ted.-  It  be¬ 
comes  impossible  to  ignore  the  self- 
image  and  sensitivities  of  this  real 
person,  and  we  begin  making  allow¬ 
ances  accordingly.  We  may,  as  in  “La 
Bamba,”  sense,  instinctively  that  the 
:  dead  rock  star's  family  members  are 


being  more  gently  treated  than  pther 
characters  in  his  story,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  they  spent  time  with  the  direc¬ 
tor  or  controlled  rights  to  the  materi¬ 
al.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  living  subject 
of  a  biographical  film  (as  in  “Chuck 
Berry  Hail!  Hail!  Rock  ’n’  Roll!”) 

_  exerts  an  obvious  control  over  what 
information  finds  its  way  into  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  It  may  simply  be  a 
matter  of  soft-pedaling  unpleasant 
realities  so  as  not  to  hurt  anyone’s 
feelings.  Whatever  the  reason,  films 
revolving  around  real  individuals 
draw  a  distinction  between  what  is 
authentic  —  technically  faithful  to  the 
facts  —  and  what  is  true. 

The  best  of  these  films,  even  when 
they  take  liberties  with  facts,  use  real 
personalities  to  create  a  larger,  more 
colorful  reality  than  their  source  ma¬ 
terial  may  have  had.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  films  are  reverential 
about  their  models  and  slavish  about 
their  facts,  they  have  a  way  of  losing 
track  of  a  larger  truthfulness.  Has 
this  particular  scene  been  included  in 
the  film  because  it's  an  essential  part 
of  the  story?  Or  is  it  there  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  happened  to  someone  and 
that  person  would  like  it  recorded  for 
posterity?  Like  a  lot  of  contemporary 
fiction,  films  made  in  the  shadow  of 
their  real-life  inspirations  often  have 
trouble  distinguishing  important  in¬ 
formation  from  simple  memorabilia. 

The  audience's  willingness  to  ac¬ 
cept  certain  facts  about  real-life 
characters  usually  has  more  to  do 
with  a  film’s  overall  persuasiveness 
than  with  the  facts  themselves.  The 
magnificent  tawdriness  of  “Barfly” 
seems  entirely  honest,  even  though 
an  earlier  film  about  the  poet  Charles 
Bukowski,  "Tales  of  Ordinary  Mad¬ 
ness,"  took  similar  material  and 
made  it  ridiculous;  what  works  here 
is  the  power  of  the  acting  and  direc¬ 
tion  as  much  as  the  facts  themselves. 
But  an  audience  may  watch  the  some¬ 
what  clumsier  “Weeds”  and  wonder 
why  it  should  believe  that  a  suicidal 
convict  could  become  a  successful 
playwright  and  director,  even  if  that 
did  happen  to  the  film’s  real-lire 
model 

“Cry  Freedom,”  Sir  Richard  Atten-  ‘ 


borough's  new  film  about  the  South 
African  anti-apartheid  leader  Ste¬ 
phen  Biko  and  the  white  newspaper 
editor  Donald  Woods,  keeps  its  real- 
life  models, very  much  on  the  audi¬ 
ence’s  mind.  That  is  as  it  should  be, 
since  Sir  Richard  obviously  intends 
the  film  to  have  a  reportorial  quality, 
but  it  also  happens  in  less  welcome 
ways.  The  portrait  of  the  martyred 
Mr.  Biko  (played  stirringly  by  Denzel 
Washington)  is  both  wholehearted 
and  skimpy,  without  even  the  ordi¬ 
nary  modicum  of  biographical 
touches.  Beyond  political  rhetoric, 
which  characterizes  his  conversation 
even  in  private,  the  Biko  character 
says  little,  and  he  disappears  fairiy 
early  in  the  film. 

Pervading  the  rest  of  "Cry  Free¬ 
dom”  is  the  question  of  why  Mr. 
Woods's  character  has  been  made  so 
much  the  more  prominent  of  the  two. 
We  wind  up  knowing  a  lot  more  about 
Mr.  Woods  —  about  his  family,  about 
the  David  Bowie  posters  in  his  home 
and  in  his  office  —  than  we  do  about  a 
revered  South  African  leader,  and  it’s 
impossible  not  to  wonder  why.  Since 
Mr.  Woods  seems  a  much  more  self- 
effacing  figure  in  his  own  book, 
“Biko,”  the  film’s  priorities  are  even 
more  puzzling.  And  Mr.  Attenbor¬ 
ough's  talk-show  comments  about  not 
wanting  to  preach  to  the  converted, 
and  about  giving  the  story  a  positive 
quality  by  concentrating  on  a  living 
figure  rather  than  a  murdered  one, 
don’t  cast  any  more  light 
“Cry  Freedom"  raises  the  persist¬ 
ent  questions  that  haunt  film  making 
overshadowed  by  fact:  how  have  the 
film  makers  been  influenced  by  their 
real-life  models?  Would  this  same 
materia]  make  sense  on  the  screen  if 
it  weren't  true?  And  in  this  watered- 
down  version,  can  it  be  considered 
true,  anyway?  The  more  direct  ap¬ 
proach  taken  by  television  movies  is 
positively  refreshing  by  comparison: 
an  actress  who's  had  a  terrible  illness 
plays  herself  in  her  own  story,  and 
the  awkward  presence  of  the  real-life 
figure  is  exploited  without  shame. 
That's  that  But  for  feature  films, 
especially  films  about  subjects  this 
important,  it’s  rarely  that  simple. 


nost." 

The  sophistication  allows  actors  to 
take  for  granted  a  level  of  political 
savvy  few  of  their  Eastern  neighbors 
have.  The  downside,  of  course,  is  that 
(he  audiences  cannot  be  too  easily 
fooled. 


At  the  Distel  in  East  Berlin,  a 
chance  meeting  between  two  Ger¬ 
mans  from  opposite  sides  of  the  Wall 
is  interrupted  by  a  loud  noise.  “That's 
a  sonic  boom,"  says  the  West  Ger¬ 
man.  "We  hear  them  all  the  time.” 
"We  hear  them  too,”  says  the  East 
German. 

No  more  need  be  said.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  Soviet  Union 
regularly  signals  displeasure  with 
something  the  Western  Allies  have 
done  by  breaking  the  sound  barrier 
over  Berlin.  A  sharp  burst  of  laughter 
makes  clear  that  the  audience  knows 
the  East  Berliner  is  not  talking  of 
sonic  booms. 

The  Distel,  opened  in  1953,  is  the 
doyen  of  East  German  cabaret.  The 
stairs  to  the  second-floor  theater  are 


lined  with  the  posters  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  an  established  repertory, 
and  the  mood  of  the  old  cabaretts  is 
evoked  with  small  tables  set  on  the 
fringes  of  the  theater,  at  which  select 
guests  can  order  wine. 

Some  say  the  Distel  has  begun  to 
show  signs  of  age,  but  it  remains 
probably  the  most  professional  of  the 
cabaretts,  and  the  350-odd  seats  are 
always  in  demand.  And  it  can  still 
send  a  potent  titter  through  the 
crowd. 

Just  putting  an  East  and  West 
Berliner  on  stage  together  is  consid¬ 
ered  somewhat  risque,  since  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  Germany  remains  one  of  the 
more  touchy  subjects.  In  this  ex¬ 
change,  the  conversation  turned  to 
unification,  which  is  anathema  to 
East  Germany's  leaders. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  we  were 
reunited?"  says  the  West  Berliner. 
"Yes,"  muses  the  East  German. 
"Our  athletes  and  your  amateur 
pilots."  The  reference  is  obviously  to 
Mathias  Rust,  the  1 9-yea r-old  West 
German  who  became  something  of  a 
national  hero  last  June  by  flying  a 


single-engine  plane  into  Red  Square 
in  Moscow. 

They  eat  on,  and  the  West  German 
comments  that  the  hamburger  is 
pretty  good.  No,  says  the  East  Ger¬ 
man,  in  German  the  dish  is  "boulet- 
ten.”  The  jab  at  the  Americanization 
of  West  Germany  is  stock  stuff,  but 
the  West  German's  retort  is  not: 
"You  call  them  bouletten,  we  call 
them  hamburgers  —  that's  like  fire 
and  water." 

No  one  in  the  audience -could  miss, 
the  pointed  trivialization  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  Germanys.  In 
a  statement  quoted  regularly  in  both 
East  and  West,  the  East  German 
leader,  Erich  Honecker,  once  de¬ 
clared  that  Communism  and  capital¬ 
ism,  and  so  the  two  Germanies,  were 
as  different  as  fire  and  water. 

The  Wall,  too.  makes  an  appear¬ 
ance.  An  East  Berliner  notes  that 
West  Berlin  orders  occasional  smog 
alarms,  when  citizens  are  urged  to 
cut  back  on  auto  use  and  other  pollu¬ 
tion,  but  East  Berlin  never  does. 

“Our  borders  must  be  airtight,"  he 
quips.  . 
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BY  RICHARD  SLVESTRI/PUzzles  Edited  by  Eieene  T.  Maleslca 

ACROSS 

1  Audition 
award 

5  Abie  follower 
10  Gives  an 
RorX 
15  Plucky 

19  Tony's  cousin 

20  “In  bad 
company”: 

Bierce 

21  Originate 

22  City  on  the  Oka 

23  Cliff  fragment 
25  Classifies 

insects 

27  Space  agey. 

28  Condition 

30  Composed 

31  Diminishing 

34  Currier's 
partner 

35  Resiliency 

36  Jollity 

37  Lazy  one 
39  Province  of 

Spain 

43  Author  Eliav 

44  Metal  splinter 

47  Stat.  for 
Mattingly 

48  Large  parrot 

49  "The - 

Love...":  192-1 
song 

50  Suffix  with 
Capri 

51  Component  of 
E=mc* 

52  Pelagic  fliers 
54  Track  ordeal 

58  Chewy  nut 

59  Mixed 

61  "Goodnight" 
lady 

62  Goddess  of  the 
moon 

63  Extort 

64  Knocks  silly 

65  Miss  Muffet's 
morsels 

66  Maroon 

68  Excile 

69  Makes  a  nexus 

72  Garroway’s 
sign-off 

73  Twists 
blankets 

75  Challenge 

76  View  from 
Buffalo 

77  Night  before 

78  Yorkshire 
river 

79  Two-decade 
sleeper 

80  Scottish  alder 

81  Meanest  dog 

86  French  state 

87  Breathed 

89  Street  show 

90  The  end  for 
Socrates 

91  Unique  person 

92  Millay's  “The 
- Tree" 

93  Loathe 
96  Bambi’s 

creator 

99  Problems  for 
lispers 


101  Lascivious 
look 

102  Gives  radials'a 
go 

105  Dye  a  fabric 

110  Verve 

111  Forgo 

112  Seoul  master’ 

113  Lug 

114  Liner 
destination 

115  Fix  firmly  in 
place 

116  Less  daft 

117  Once,  formerly 

DOWN 

1  Not  neg 

2  Firsi  nf  26 

3  Intel 

4  Arranged  in 
threes 

5  Hines  and  Sicpi 

6  Rouieio 
Fairbanks 

7  Asian  pen. 

8  Alfonso  s 
queen  et  al 

9  Herpetologist's 
subject 

10  Roof  timbers 

1 1  Sign  of  spring 

12  Sesame 

13  Nationality 
ending 

14  Attached 
directly,  in 
botany 


15  "Enjoy, 
Enjoy!" 
author 

16  A  Met  score 

17  Millrose 
Games,  e.g. 

18  Otherwise 

24  Narrow  walk 

26  Pvrexu 

29  Declare  with 

confidence 

31  Frames  for 
drying  clothes 

32  DePalma’s 
intelligence 

33  Balm  of - 

35  Court  room 
,  mallei 

36  - Tnol  of 

(dupe) 

38  Thrice  CL XI X 

39  Curriculum 
- (resume) 

40  Packs  menus 

41  "  Ghosts" 
writer 

42  Approach  to  a 
pew 

44  In  one’s  cups 

45  "The  Lady 

- 1935 

song 

46  Cuts  of  meal 

51  Performed  a 

pinochle 

maneuver 

53  Comfort 

55  Brightened 


56  Tie  up 

57  Fresnen 

58  European 
capital 

60  Actor 
Auberjonois 
62  Diurnal 
phenomenon 

64  Saddle 
afflictions 

65  Thtckel 

66  Assagai 

67  Zola's  "La 

68  Went  on  wildly 

69  Made  happen 

70  M.A.S.H. 
procedure 

71  Partitions 

73  Bremen’s 
river 

74  York  symbol 

81  Twining  stems 
82" - All?”: 

1929  song 

83  Braided 

84  Ovine  sounds 

85  Blotter 
statistics 

86  Qatar  is  one 
88  Powerful 
90  Uncloses,  to 

the  Bard 
92  Annoyance 

94  Upper  crust 

95  Man  of  La 
Mancha 


96  Footfall 

97  One  of  the 
Guthries 

98  Mythomaniac 
100  Ancient 

ambulatory 

103  " - 1  he 

Walrus." 
Beatles  song 


104  Eve’s  genesis 

106  Miller  who 
dances 

107  Rocky 
pinnacle 

108  Part  of  T.G.I.F. 

109  Meadowlands 
eager 
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Got  Ten  Dollars  for  a  Cup  of  Coffee? 


If  push  comes  to  shove,  says  Treasury  Secre¬ 
tary  Baker,  Washington  won't  raise  interest  rates  to 
protect  the  value  of  the  dollar.  Mr.  Baker  has  his 
priorities  right:  The  risk  of  high  interest  rates  caus¬ 
ing  recession  exceed  the  risk  of  a  failing  dollar  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  punishing  inflation. 

Though  sensible,  this  calculation  is  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  curbing  America’s  fiscal  profligacy  and 
correcting  the  allies’  misplaced  conservatism.  West 
Germany’s  reluctant  decision  to  reduce  interest 
rates  is  only  a  shuffle  in  the  right  direction.  Until  the 
industrial  powers  accept  the  need  for  close  policy 
coordination,  world  prosperity  will  hang  by  a 
thread. 


With  Federal  deficits  absorbing  $1.5  trillion  in 
savings  during  the  1980’s,  America  depended  on  for¬ 
eigners  to  provide  much  of  the  economy's  capital. 
Now  the  party  is  over.  Private  investors,  fearing 
repayment  of  their  debts  in  depreciated  currency, 
are  no  longer  eager  to  put  the  next  round  of  import 
bills  on  the  tab.  And  that  has  left  the  economic 
powers  with  risky  and  unappealing  choices. 

Central  banks  could  go  on  purchasing  the  dol¬ 
lars  shunned  by  private  investors,  in  effect  supply¬ 
ing  the  yen  and  marks  Americans  need  to  keep  on 
buying  all  those  Toyotas  and  BMW's.  But  the  appeal 
is  wearing  thin  for  German  and  Japanese  bankers, 
who  have  been  forced  to  absorb  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  the  last  few  months. 

America  might,  of  course,  coax  back  private 
foreign  capital  by  raising  interest  rates.  But  more 
expensive  credit  would  cut  car  sales,  housing  con¬ 
struction  and  industrial  investment,  likely  pushing 
an  already  wobbly  American  economy  into  reces¬ 


sion.  That’s  why  Treasury  Secretary  Baker  prefers 
to  let  the  dollar  slide.  His  strategy  has  the  added  ad¬ 
vantage  of  making  U.S.  goods  more  competitive, 
thus  reducing  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  and  U.S.  appetite 
for  foreign  capital. 

But  the  20-30  percent  fall  in  the  dollar  needed  to 
right  the  trade  balance  quickly  would  raise  U.S.  liv¬ 
ing  costs  by  2  or  3  percent  In  the  process,  the  dol¬ 
lar’s  descent  could  trigger  panic  in  both  the  cur¬ 
rency  and  securities  markets  as  dollar  investors 
rush  for  safer  havens. 

At  best  dollar  depreciation  is  a  tactic  for  buy¬ 
ing  time.  America  made  its  way  through  the  1980’s 
saving  too  little,  while  Germany  and  Japan  saved 
too  much.  Changing  exchange  rates  wouldn’t  pain¬ 
lessly  resolve  underlying  imbalances;  it  would  sim¬ 
ply  redirect  the  financial  stresses. 

With  foreign  capital  unavailable,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  would  be  forced  to  compete  with  private 
investors  for  scarce  savings.  Such  competition  all 
too  often  creates  inflation.  Germany  and  Japan 
would  be  in  trouble  too;  unable  to  export  their  sur¬ 
plus  savings,  they  would  face  stagnation. 

There  is  no  telling,  then,  how  the  Administra¬ 
tion's  policy  on  the  dollar  will  play  by  itself.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  dollar  policy  will  depend  on  more  basic 
decisions.  America  must  contain  the  budget  deficit, 
creating  room  to  finance  domestic  investment  from 
savings.  Japan  and  Germany  must  stimulate  do¬ 
mestic  demand,  allowing  their  economies  to  oper¬ 
ate  at  capacity  without  spewing  hundreds  of  billions 
of  surplus  capital  into  the  American  market  A  well- 
orchestrated  decline  for  the  dollar  could  make  this 
process  easier,  but  the  real  payoff  lies  in  taking 
these  two  steps  as  quickly  as  possible. 


Who  Will  Lead  New  York  Schools? 


Should  New  York  City’s  Board  of  Education  be 
expanded,  replaced  or  abolished  altogether?  Such 
questions  are  properly  raised  as  the  board  strug¬ 
gles  to  find  a  successor  to  Chancellor  Nathan  Qui¬ 
nones,  who  retires  on  Jan.' 1.  The  stumbling  search 
exemplifies  a  crisis  of  competence  for  the  nation’s 
largest  school  system,  a  crisis' that  begins  with  the 
board  president,  Robert  Wagner  Jr. 

New  York’s  schools  suffer  from  a  dropout  rate 
of  at  least  30  percent,  depending  on  who's  counting, 
and  graduate  youngsters  unable  to  qualify  for 
entry-level  jobs.  Reformers  despair  of  ever  bestir¬ 
ring  a  bloated  central  bureaucracy  that  often  seems 
incapable  of  administering  the  simplest  programs.  . 

Such  problems  are  blamed  on  the  system’s  size 
and  its  decentralized  structure.  But  in  recent  years, 
one  factor  has  overwhelmed  all  others :  lack  of  lead-: 
ership.  The  failure- can  be  attributed  in  part  to  Mr. 
Quinones,  whose  three-year  tenure  was  marked  by 
a  bureaucratic,  uninspiring  style.  But  Mr.  Wagner 
also  shares  responsiblity.  - 

In  16  months  as  president,  he  has  tried  to  fill  the 
leadership  void  by  becoming  a  super  chancellor.  So 
far,  he's  shown  more  interest  in  raising  questions 
about  the  system  than  in  fighting  for  remedies  to 
glaring  problems. 

Even  the  search  for  a  new  chancellor  got  off  to 
a  slow  start  After  Mr.  Quinones  announced  his  re¬ 
tirement  last  August,  it  took  six  weeks  before  Mr. 
Wagner  and  the  six  other  board  members  were  able 


even  to  announce  an  eight-member  advisory  panel 
to  screen  candidates  and  submit  a  list  of  finalists. 
The  panel  will  barely  complete  its  work  by  the  time 
Mr.  Quinones  steps  down.  That  will  require  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  an  acting  chancellor  perhaps  until  the 
end  of  the  school  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  board  has  lost  momentum  in 
developing  a  coherent  agenda.  It  has  yet  to  receive, 
let  alone  digest,  several  task  force  reports  on  issues 
like  improving  the  professionalism  of  teachers,  as¬ 
sessing  the  value  of  junior  high  schools  and  beefing 
up  the  general  management  of  the  school  system. 

There  are  also  immediate  issues.  For  example, 
there's  a  teacher  shortage  ahead,  but  the  city’s 
Board  of  Examiners  continues  to  complicate  hiring 
by,  in  effect,  duplicating  the  state  certification  pro¬ 
cess.  And  the  local  school  boards,  designed  to  per¬ 
mit  greater  community  and  parental  involvement, 
have  long  been  stifled  by  more  powerful  political  in¬ 
terests.  Remedies  require  action  by  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature,  but  it’s  unlikely  to  move  without  an  aggres¬ 
sive  push  from  the  board. 

Mr.  Wagner  has  been  an  energetic  voice  for 
education,  but  he  has  yet  to  exercise  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  would  unite  his  fellow  board  mem¬ 
bers  into  a  chorus.  Such  leadership  would  make  it 
easier  to  find  a  strong  new  chancellor.  It  would  also 
be  the  most  cogent  response  to  demands  for  re¬ 
structuring  or  abolishing  the  board. 


‘My  Husband,  Ed,  and  I . . .’ 


The  defendant  before  Federal  Judge  R.  Allan 
Edgar  was  the  son  of  a  Congressman,  so  pleas  for 
leniency  from  influential  quarters  could  be  expect¬ 
ed.  But  the  Judge  still  must  have  been  startled  by  a 
letter  from  Ursula  Meese  urging  “very  favorable 
consideration”  for  Joe  Duncan,  who  stood  convicted 
of  tax  fraud.  The  behavior  of  Edwin  Meese,  Ursula ’s 
husband  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  remains  as  startling. 

“My  husband,  Ed,  and  I  consider  Mr.  Duncan  to 
be  an  (Hitstanding,  conscientious  and  sensitive 
young  man,”  wrote  Mrs.  Meese,  whose  niece  was  a 
close  friend  of  the  convicted  man.  Meanwhile,  the 
Federal  prosecutors  who  call  Mr.  Meese  boss  were 
demanding  a  prison  term  of  three  years  and  a  “sub¬ 
stantial”  fine  up  to  a  maximum  of  $100,000. 

Mrs.  Meese  says  she  acted  on  her  own:  "1  am 
an  individual  in  my  own  right.”  She  said  her  hus¬ 


band  learned  of  die  letter  after  it  had  been  sent  and 
said  merely,  “O.K.” 

It  wasn’t  O.K.  In  fact,  the  letter  was  a  grossly 
improper  and  arrogant  abuse.  Even  if  Mrs.  Meese 
wrote  without  her  husband’s  knowledge,  Mr.  Meese 
should  have  repudiated  the  letter  the.  instant  he 
learned  of  it  Yet  Mr.  Meese’s  spokesman,  Terry 
Eastland,  refuses  to  say  whether  his  boss  consid¬ 
ered  the  letter  improper. 

The  letter  remains,  unrebutted,  in  Mr.  Dun¬ 
can’s  file  at  die  Federal  Court  in  Chattanooga, 
which  also  records  the  sentence:  six  months  in 
prism,  400  hours  of  community  service  and  a  $3,000 
fine.  Without  knowing  more  of  the  case,  there  is  no 
way  to  know  if  that’s  jusL  What’s  clearly  unjust  is 
the  willingness  of  Ed  Meese,  whose  President  ap¬ 
pointed  Judge  Edgar  and  whose  lawyers  appear  be¬ 
fore  him,  still  to  say  O.K. 


Moscow’s  Eloquent  Silence 

Just  imagine  what  Mikhail  Gorbachev's 
predecessors  would  have  made  of  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket  fall.  Capitalism’s  rottenness  is  now  painfully 
obvious,  they  would  have  proclaimed.  Yet,  as  the 
world’s  Marxist -Leninists  gathered  in  Moscow  to 
commemorate  the  revolution  that  brought  them 
to  power  70  years  ago,  no  such  ideas  were  put  forward. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  did  speak  of  the  crash  at  some  length 
in  his  speech  opening  the  anniversary  celebration.  But  it 
was  to  underline  his  own  agenda  and  call  upon  the  West  to 
follow  a  similar  one:  reducing  international  hostility  so  as 
to  direct  scarce  resources  away  from  military  use. 

More  interesting  than  Mr.  Gorbachev’s  analysis  is 
that  he  saw  the  West’s  dilemma  as  his  own.  With  Commu¬ 
nists  across  the  world  straining  to  adopt  aspects  of  the 
free  market  system,  gloating  over  capitalism’s  strains 
would  not  have  been  helpfuL 

The  West  gets  most  of  its  clues  about  Soviet 
“new  thinking”  when  Mr.  Gorbachev  says  something  a 
predecessor  wouldn’t  have  dared  say.  His  failure  to  say 


Topics  A  Redevelopment  Rescue 

of  The  Brooklyn  Army  Terminal,  completed  a 

Tlia  Xor£  r  1  drew  io  an  end,  served  the  Army  L 

*  IExS  Woyld  War  II  and  the  Korean  War.  Then  th 

Times  waterfront  facility  fell  into  decay  as  goods  ani 
manpower  began  to  move  by  air. 

Two  years  ago,  the  city  gave  its  Public  Devel 
opment  Corporation  $33  million  to  renovate  a  millioi 
square  feet  for  manufacturing  in  one  of  the  Terminal’! 
decaying  taHldmgs.  There  were  fears  that  the  cost  wouk 
OT  maybe  599  “BUon-  Skeptics  re 
overruns  of  Yankee  Stadium.  Thej 

S  d5?  that  il  couki  complete  tht 
reconstruction  on  time  and  find  commercial  tenants. 

The  city  succeeded.  Not  only  has  .it  met  the  budge 

b®*  already  ,eased  squarefee! 

-aquarter  of  the  renovated  area  -  to  five  apparel  firms 

and  3  Iyhtil*g  manufacturer.  When  fully 

S^iiS^»?peCifJ?etWeen  1’500  M  2-000  manirfac 
tunngjobs  will  have  been  retained  or  created. 

bolsters  com- 


something  they  surely  would  have  said  is  just  as  elo-  ^versified  economy  to 


to  its  outer  boroughs. 


Through  Socialist  Woods  in  Gorbachev’s  Troika 


To  the  Editor: 

In  ”Ii  Isn’t  Only  Glasnost”  (col¬ 
umn,  OcL  30).  Flora  Lewis  does  an 
excellent  job  defining  glasnost  (as, 
more  than  openness,  lei  ting  it  all 
hang  out)  and  pointing  out  that  pere¬ 
stroika  (restructuring)  is  the  more 
important  tool  of  Mikhail  S.  Gorba¬ 
chev’s  policy.  However,  to  assess 
more  fully  the  current  ferment  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  is  important  to  be 
aware  that  the  Soviet  leader's  dis¬ 
tinct  operational  entities  are  not  just 
the  pair  of  glasnost  and  perestroika, 
but  a  troika,  the  third  horse  being 
democratization.  Even  more  impor¬ 
tant  is  the  hierarchy  among  these 
.  three  operational  entities  of  policy 
and  their  relationship  to  Mr.  Gorba¬ 
chev's  higher  objectives. 

Of  the  three,  perestroika  is  by  far 
the  most  important  in  Mr.  Gorba¬ 
chev’s  scheme  of  things.  Critical  as  it 
is,  it  is  merely  a  means  to  a  higher  ob¬ 
jective:  to  uphold  the  viability  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  superpower. 

The  centra  lized-command  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  sluggish 
and  incapable  of  generating  and  dif¬ 
fusing  advanced  technology.  It  thus 
fails  to  meet  the  Soviet  leadership’s 
principal  goals,  viz^  adequately  to 
support  Soviet  military  power,  gener¬ 
ate  enough  resources  to  satisfy  con¬ 
sumer  needs  and  set  up  a  model  of 
society  for  the  third  world  to  emulate. 

When  Mr.  Gorbachev  encountered 
bureaucratic  resistance  and  political 
obstacles  to  perestroika,  he  resorted 
to  glasnost  as  a  means  of  shaking  up 
the  lethargic  bureaucratic  apparatus 
and  of  obtaining  support  for  his  poli¬ 
cies  outside  the  conventional  power 
structure,  especially  among  intellec¬ 
tuals.  Democratization  came  next 

Although  some  aspects  of  glasnost 
have  been  at  times  referred  to  as 
democratization,  it  was  expressed 
more  concretely  in  such  innovations 
as  the  introduction  of  multiple  candi¬ 
dates  in  local  elections  and  secret- 
ballot  election  of  local  Communist 
Party  officials.  Democratization,  like 
glasnost,  is  a  means  for  carrying  out 
perestroika:  it  helps  remove  in¬ 
competence.  entrenched  interests 
and  resistance  from  the  lethargic  ad¬ 
ministrative  structure. 

If  one  were  to  extrapolate  from 
present  policies,  Mr.  Gorbachev's 
hopes  are  that  the  restructuring  will 
be  successful  The  economy,  although 
considerably  more  decentralized  and 
allowing  more  for  individual  initiative, 
will  retain  certain  important  com¬ 
mand  characteristics.  It  will  not  only 
meet  current  objectives  of  Soviet  poli¬ 
cy.  but  also  be  able  to  compete  vigor¬ 
ously  in  the  world  markeL  Glasnost 
and  democratization  will  remain  a 
means,  kept  within  prescribed  limits. 


The  West’s  hopes  of  change  in  the 
Soviet  system  are  yet  to  crystallize, 
but  they  could  be  roughly  described 
as  follows:  In  his  effort  to  invigorate 

the  economy,  Mr.  Gorbachev  will 
eventually  abandon  its  command 
aspects  completely  and  resort  to  a 
true  market  mechanism.  The  decen¬ 
tralization  of  the  economy  will  lead  to 
further  pluralization.  Glasnost  and 
democratization  will  gradually  move 
toward  becoming  values  in  their  own 
right  and  start  losing  their  function 
as  means.  The  perception  of  a  Soviet 
threat  will  recede. 

The  above  scenario  is  optimistic 
But  in  the  longer  run,  it  is  conceivable 
to  view  change  in  the  Soviet  system 
as  at  least  a  partial  substitute  for 
huge  military  budgets.  Soviet  sys¬ 
temic  change  will  have  to  be  largely  a 
product  of  its  own  internal  dynamics, 
but  a  sophisticated  and  steadfast 
United  States  policy  for  systemic 
change  in  the  Soviet  Union  could  have 
a  measure  of  influence  Then,  to  bor¬ 
row  from  Flora  Lewis,  some  15  or  20 
years  from  now  we  could  perhaps  say 
that  "we  helped  arrange  perestroi¬ 
ka”  —  in  the  interest  of  Western  se¬ 
curity.  Victor  Basiuk 

McLean,  Va^  OcL  31, 1987 

The  writer  is  a  science,  technology  and 
Rational  security  policy  consultant. 

• 

Not  a  Departure 

To  the  Editor: 

“Stirring  the  Slumbering  Soviet 
Masses’’  (editorial,  OcL  29),  on  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev’s  new 
policies  of  perestroika  and  glasnost  is 
right  on  the  mark  regarding  the  pro¬ 
found  reorganization  going  on  in  the 


Soviet  Union.  Soviet  citizens  and  offi¬ 
cials  alike  who  support  these  policies 
say  the  reorganization  is  nothing 
short  of  revolutionary.  It  is  in  eco¬ 
nomics  that  the  most  significant 
changes  are  occurring. 


Whether  Yegor  ft  pSJfJ***?**: 
f  erences  with  Mr.  Gorbachev  artreai 
or  merely  alleged,  the  Poblburo 
member  is  a  staunch  supporter  oi 
perestroika.  Reforms  in  economic 
management,  he  has  said,  arejbrmg- 
ing  "democracy  to  the  shop  floor* 
Some  business  and  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  have  already  adopted  proce¬ 
dures  of  self-management  and  inde¬ 
pendent  decision  making,  and  are  op- 
e raring  with  almost  complete  au¬ 
tonomy  and  accountability-  . 

But  the  avowed  broader  aim  is  ifl 
transmit  a  new  dimension  of  dyna¬ 
mism  and  democratization  to  all 
aspects  of  Soviet  life,  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  as  well  as  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal.  Thus,  changes,  some  noted  by 
Western  reporters,  others  not  yet,  are 
taking  place  in  literature,  in  film  and 
in  the  theater,  as  well  as  in  economics 
and  politics. 

However,  it  would  not  be  accurate 
to  see  these  changes,  and  the  candid 
expression  of  faults  and  failures,  as  a 
repudiation  of  the  socialist  system. 
Mr.  Lieachev  positions  the  changes 


evolving  into  communism.  He  sees 
the  open  self-criticism  as  a  sign  of 
strength,  not  disarray  in  the  system. 

Tatyana  Zaslavskaya,  as  you  point 
out,  has  been  blunt  and  outspoken  in 
her  criticisms  of  existing  practices 
and  her  advocacy  of  perestroika.  She 
is  president  of  the  Soviet  Sociological 
Association,  and  though  she  is  Pri¬ 
marily  a  sociologist,  not  an  econo¬ 
mist,  her  credentials  for  authority  in 
economics  are  solid.  She  heads  the 
department  of  social  problems  at  the 
Institute  of  Economics  and  Industrial 
Production,  which  is  part  of  the  pres¬ 
tigious  Siberian  division  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences.  Both  fields  of  exper¬ 
tise  are  united  in  her  job  as  editor  in 
chief  of  the  journal  Economics  and 


Applied  Sociology. 

Her  criticisms  have  been  unremit¬ 
ting,  but  fall  within  a  basic  socialist 
context  Needed  reforms,  she  has 
stated,  must  still  “secure  a  guaran¬ 
teed  minimum  of  housing-education 
and  medical  services  equal  for  all." 
Perestroika  is  seen  as  the  means  to 
reform  the  "thick  layer  of  bureaucra¬ 
tization"  that  has  kept  Soviet  citizens 
from  democratic  participation  in 
Soviet  society.  She  regards  the  re¬ 
structuring  process  as  a  new,  much- 
needed  and  progressive  development 
in  socialism,  and  not  as  a  departure 
from  iL  Freda  Casner 

New  Paltz.  N.Y.,  Oct.  31 . 1987 


The  writer,  who  teaches  comparative 
United  States-Soviet  social  structures 
at  the  Stale  University  of  New  York, 
has  been  a  faculty  exchange  scholar.. 
at  Moscow  University. 


No  Parliament  Role  in  Peace  Prize  Choice 


Teach  13 -Year-Olds 
Lincoln  Freed  Slaves 

To  the  Editor: 

In  an  article  about  New  York  State 
revamping  its  social  studies  curricu¬ 
lum  (Oct.  20),  you  quote  an  educator 
who  asserts  that  "the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  didn't  free  anybody” 
and  therefore  feels  it  is  wrong  to 
teach  eighth-graders  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  freed  the  slaves.  . 

This  hoary  myth  deserves  to  be  laid 
to  rest.  The  Emancipation  Proclama¬ 
tion  of  Jan.  1.  1863,  did  in  fact  apply 
only  to  areas  then  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States  and  freed  few  slaves 
on  the  day  it  was  issued.  But  as  Union 
troops  advanced  into  the  South,  the 
proclamation  brought  freedom  to 
bondsmen  in  all  conquered  regions  not 
specifically  exempted  from  iL 
In  addition,  in  the  winter  of  1864-65, 
the  Civil  War  President  used  his  ex¬ 
ecutive  powers  to  secure  passage  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
13th  Amendment,  putting  a  final  end 
to  slavery  throughout  the  United 
States.  Thus  the  man  who  wrote,  "If 
slavery  is  not  wrong,  nothing  is 
wrong,”  was  truly  the  Great  Emanci¬ 
pator,  and  we  should  indeed  teach  13- 
yea  rs-olds  that  Lincoln  freed  the 
slaves.  Hans  L.  Trefousse 

Distinguished  Professor  of  History 
Brooklyn  College 
Brooklyn,  OcL  23, 1987 


To  the  Editor: 

In  “Prizing  Peace,  and  Promoting 
It”  (editorial,  OcL  14),  you  say: 
“Doubtless  tiie  Nobel  Committee  of 
the  Norwegian  Parliament  knew  it 
was  taking  a  chance  in  bestowing  the 
prize  on  President  Oscar' Arias  of 
Costa  Rica.  . . .  There  remains  the 
objection  that  the  prize  is  premature 
or  constitutes  meddling  by  the 
Norwegian  parliament.  ...  The  re¬ 
proach  might  have  weight  if  the 
Norwegian  parliament  had  tilted 
consistently  eastward  or  leftward. 
That’s  not  the  case” 

Norway  is  a  small,  faraway  coun¬ 
try,  and  its  social  and  political  tradi¬ 
tions  and  practices  are  unknown  or 
unclear  to  most.  Even  you  have  some 
learning  to  da 

The  members  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  committee  are  appointed  by 
our  Parliament  —  the  Parliament’s 
election  committee  presents  its 
recommendations,  followed  by  de¬ 
bate  in  and  decision  by.  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  plenary  session.  As  unlikely 
and  incredible  as  it  may  sound  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  in  New  York  and  per¬ 
haps  in  most  other  places,  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  Parliament  never  tries  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  decisions  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  committee. 

Humans  are  both  alike  and  differ- 
enL  the  differences  being  largely  a 
result  of  culture,  Le.,  of  traditions,  so¬ 


cial  atmosphere  and  upbringing.  The 
hands-off  attitude  in  Peace  Prize 
matters  is  a  reflection  of  social  condi¬ 
tions  where  elements  like  relative 
equality  and  a  puritanical  view  of 
things  still  tend  to  be  prevalent 
Parliament  has  sought  go  find 
members  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
committee  who  appear  to  be  of  some 
intellectual  capacity  and  personal  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  who  as  a  body  do  not  rep¬ 
resent  a  tendency  in  one  political  way 
or  another.  Peter  Rtekeles 

Hosle,  Norway,  OcL  28, 1987 


A  Fairer  Tax 


To  the  Editor: 

I  wonder  why,  in  the  search  for 
extra  revenue  to  cut  the  deficit,  no 
consideration  seems  to  be  given  to  a 
value  added  tax  (VAT).  This  is  gen¬ 
erally  thought  to  be  the  fairest  tax  of 
all  because  it  falls  on  those  most  able 
to  pay  and  spares  the  less  fortunate 

Those  who  can  afford  luxuries, 
such  as  expensive  furs,  cars  and 
boats,  can  stand  the  tariff;  those  who 
are  restricted  to  the  bare  necessities 
remain  untouched  by  iL  This  seems 
to  me  more  equitable  than  taxing  the 
Social  Security  income  of  the  middle 
class.  Morton  Freund 

New  York;  Oct  31, 1987 


Forget  Cholesterol  and  Explore  Other  Heart-Disease  Theories 


To  the  Editor: 

1  congratulate  you  for  stating  (Week 
in  Review,  OcL  11)  what  most  people 
do  not  understand:  “There  is  no  proof 
that  dietary  changes  can  actually  re¬ 
duce  heart  disease.”  After  scores  of 
articles  suggesting  a  causal  relation¬ 
ship  between  blood  cholesterol  levels 
and  heart  disease,  you  have  property 
included  at  least  one  sentence  that 
states  there  is  at  best  “an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  indirect  evidence.” 

What  Is  most  often  cited  as  conclu¬ 
sive  and  direct  evidence  of  a  causal 
relationship  is  a  National  Institutes  of 
Health  study  that  is  not  only  inconclu¬ 
sive,  but  is  actually  flawed  The  N.I.H. 
statistics  most  often  cited  —  alleging  a 
19  percent  reduction  in  nonfatai  heart 
attacks  and  death  as  a  result  of  tow¬ 
ered  cholesterol  levels  —  are  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  statistical  manipulation. 

The  N.I.H.  study  involved  1,906 
men,  35  to  59  years  old,  with  high 
blood-cholesterol  levels,  who  took  a 
cholesterol-lowering  drag.  Choles¬ 
tyramine.  They  were  compared  with 
a  similar  group  of  1,900  men  with  high 
cholesterol  levels,  who  took  no  choles¬ 
terol-lowering  drug.  After  seven 
years  and  a  cost  of  $150  million,  there 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of. 
the  large  volume  of  mail  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


were  187  nonfatai  heart  attacks  and 
heart-related  deaths  in  the  placebo 
group,  and  155  in  the  group  receiving 
the  cholesterol-lowering  drug.  Thus, 
the  rates  of  heart-related  disease  and 
death  in  the  two  groups  were  9.8  per¬ 
cent  and  8.1  percent  respectively,  the 
difference  being  1.7  percent  between 
the  two  groups.  By  calculating  the 
percent  reduction  in  risk  —  not  the 
actual  reduction  in  risk  —  the  investi¬ 
gators  transformed  a  real  1.7  percent 
difference  into  an  apparent  19  per¬ 
cent  difference^  This  is  a  blatant 
abuse  of  statistical  analysis. 

Atherosclerosis,  including  coro¬ 
nary  heart  disease  and  myocardial 
infarction,  occurs  in  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  without  causative  relation  to  the 
level  of  cholesterol  in  the  blood. 

The  heart  disease  epidemic  is  too 
serious  to  allow  the  quest  for  a  real 


. .  1^***^^  Mit.  uupiuvcu 

lesterol -heart  disease  hypothesis 
The  time,  has  come  to  ch 
course  and  to  pface  the  cholest 
heart  disease  hypothesis  in  a  ho 
pattern,  while  more  promising  * 
native  directions  for  atheroscle 
research  —  hemodynamic,  mo 
lar,  -cellular  and  heredity  —  an 
plored.  What  the  public  needs  is 
rent  hi  formation  in  these  fields 
more  articles  that  clearly  ind; 
that  the  alleged  relationship  beti 
blood  cholesterol  levels  and  heart 
ease  is  by  no  means  a  proved  s 
tific  facL  Meyer  Texon. 

New  York,  OcL  23, 
The  writer,  associate  professor  t 
rensic  medicine  at  New  York  Un 
sity  Medical  Center,  was  preside 
the  New  York  County  Medical  Soc 
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ABROAD  AT  HOME  |  Anthony  Lewis 


ESSAY  William  Safire 


Stay  Out  of  My  Head 


•  Boston 

The.  collapse  of  his  second  succes¬ 
sive  nomination  to  the  Supreme 
Court  tell?  us  much  about  .Ron¬ 
ald  Reagan.  It  shows  us  the  price  we 
.  pay  for  having  a  President  who  in 
even  his  most  solemn  appointing 
function  is  driven  by  narrow  interests 
of  politics  and  ideology. 

How  could  a.  President  who  talks 
about  the  need  for  law  and  order  pick 
as  a  Supreme  Court  nominee  some¬ 
one  who  illegally  used  marijuana 
when  he  was  a  law  professor?  How 
could  a  president  who  has  pro¬ 
claimed  the  war  against  drug  abuse 
fail  to  be  informed  of  that  easily  dis¬ 
coverable  fact  about  his  nominee?  ' 
The  questions  are  not  hard  to  an¬ 
swer.  President  Reagan  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  only  one  thing  when  he  made 
his  choice  for  the  Court:  stuffing  a 
conservative  down  the  throats  of  the 
Senators  who  had  defeated  Robert 
Bork.  In  the  rush  to  revenge  there 
was  no  time  for  care  in  scrutiny. 

The  partisan,  ideological  motivation . 
was  clear  from  the  start  in  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan’s  nomination  of  Judge  Douglas 
Ginsburg.  The  choice  was  urged  on 
him  by  Attorney  General  Meese  and 
other  zealots.  The  White  House  Chief 
of  Staff,  Howard  Baker,  counseled  se¬ 
lection  of  a  conservative  whose  quali¬ 
fications  would  assure  easy  confirma¬ 
tion.  But  the  President  did  not  want  a 
Justice.  He  wanted  a  fight 
Judge  Ginsburg  is  an  intelligent,  in¬ 
teresting  man.  But  no  one  could  seri¬ 
ously  argue  that  he  is  among  the  law¬ 
yers  best  qualified  to  sit  on  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


The  defeat  of  Judge  Bork  drove  the 
radicals  of  the  extreme  right  into  a 
frenzy.  They  could  not  bear  the  true 
meaning  of  the  defeat:  that  the  coun¬ 
try  rejected  their  desire  for  a  wizened 
Constitution  and  weakened  judicial 
protection  of  individual  rights.  They 
pushed  for  a  gesture  of  defiance,  of 
war —and  Ronald  Reagan  obliged. 

Compare  how  another  conservative 
President  acted.  Herbert  Hoover  had 
a  seat  to  fill  on  the  Supreme  Court  in 


1932.  He  had  suffered  an  earlier  de¬ 
feat.  Now,  for  this  vacancy,  he  chose 
a  judge  of  luminous  reputation:  Ben¬ 
jamin  N.  Cardozo  of  New  York. 


Washington 
i wo  million  times  a  year,  Amer- 
ican  citizens  are  subjected  to 
"lie-detector"  tests.  This  explo- 


Hoover  made  the  appointment  al-  sion  of  the  use  of  machines  that  meas- 
though  there  were  already  two  New  >  ure  nervousness  (and  that  fail  to 
Yorkers  on  the  Court,  and  another  catch  the  cool,  practiced  liar)  is  the 
Jew.  He  put  the  merits  above  politics.  most  blatant  intrusion  into  personal 
President  Hoover,  for  ail  his  troubles,  freedom  in  this  country  today, 
respected  die  Supreme  Court  as  an  Ninety-eight  percent  of  these  men- 
institution.  President  Reagan  plays  tal  rapes  are  performed  by  employ- 
with  it  for  his  political  ends.  □  ers,  mostly  in  screening  prospective 


workers.  The  purpose  is  to  frighten 
the  applicant  with  the  threat  of  being 
hooked  up  to  some  terrifying  device 
and  asked  intimate  questions.  That's 
enough  to  scare  off  most  people  who 
have  ever  had  drinking,  drug,  psycho¬ 
logical  or  any  other  "problems." 

No  screening  procedure  could  be 
more  un-American  than  this  advance 
exdusion-by-fear.  Even  when  per¬ 
formed  by  F.B.I.-trained  polygraph 
operators,  "lie  detection"  is  mistaken 


Feminists  vs.  Civil  Libertarians 


By  Stephen  Gfllers 


Kren  Straw  killed  her 
husband,  but  in  Sep¬ 
tember  a  Queens  jury 
acquitted  her  of  mur¬ 
der  after  hearing  de- 
.  fense  evidence  that 
die  was  a  battered  wife.  Soon,  a  Man¬ 
hattan  jury  is  to  begin  to  hear  testi¬ 
mony  in  the  trial  of  Robert  Chambers 
for  the  murder  of  Jennifer  Levin  in 
Central  Park.  Mr.  Chambers  claims 
Ms.  Levin's  death  was  the  accidental 
result  of  rough  sex.  What  do  Karen 
Straw  and  Robert  Chambers  have  in 
common?  Plenty. 

Mr.  Chambers  will  try  to  prove  his 
story  by  introducing  evidence  that 
Ms.  Levin  was  sexually  aggressive 
with  other  men.  Feminists,  who 


He  has  never  written  about  the '  rightly  hailed  the  Straw  acquittal. 


Court’s  principal  modern  concern, 
constitutional  law.  His  experience  as 
a  judge  and  a  Justice  Department  of¬ 
ficial  is  thin. 

Mr.  Reagan  made  the  very  act  of 
announcing  the  choice  an  angry  parti- 


Reagan 
wanted  a 
fight,  not 
a  Justice. 


san  occasion.  He  fulminated  against 
the  Senate  for  its  care  in  considering 
Judge  Bork’s  nomination  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  delay  had  somehow 
helped  criminals. 

"The  empty  seat  on  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  a  casualty  In  the  fight 
for  victims’  rights  in  die  war  against 
crime,"  thePbesident  said.'  The  stated 


condemn  such  evidence  as  a  tactic  in¬ 
tended  to  focus  the  trial  on  the  vic¬ 
tim's  supposed  promiscuity  instead 
of  mi  the  defendant’s  conduct.  They 
would  permit  Karen  Straw  but  not 
Robert  Chambers  to  pin  blame  on 
someone  else. 

The  Chambers  case  contains  one  of 
several  recent  issues  on  which  civil 
libertarians  and. feminists  have  taken 
opposite  sides.  Although  American 
feminism  began  as  a  traditional  civil 
liberties  quest  for  constitutional  and 
legislative  equality,  it  occasionally 
promotes  goals  at  odds  with  en¬ 
trenched  civil  liberties  values  and 
constitutional  claims  of  other  pro¬ 
tected  groups. 

For  example,  an  abortion  clinic 
opens.  Opponents  picket  it.  No  one  is 
physically  prevented  from  entering 
the  clinic,  but  the  picketers  hold  up 
pictures  of  fetuses  and  shout  provoca¬ 
tive  statements  as  patients  arrive. 
Does  a  woman's  right  to  reproductive 
freedom  mean  the  police  can  remove 
the  picketers?  Or  do  antiabortion 
groups  have  a  right  to  discourage 
'  those  who  want  to  enter  the  clinic?  " 


Dra whirs  hy  Frances  Jeller 


merit  oughft(VW(tthca987rOpn-se[luirrr  Or- consider  a  magazine  th&r  prints 
tur  prize  f&r  the  speCdr-Writer  who  sexually  explicit  pictures' of  women. 


gave  it  to  Mr;  Reagan  to  read.- 
There  followed  a  barrage  of  White 
House  piffle.  Frank  J.  Danatelli, 


The  pictures  are  offensive  but  not  ob¬ 
scene,  according  to  the  Supreme 
Court’s  definition  of  obscenity.  Do  op- 


Assistant  to  the  President  for  Politi-  ponents  have  a  right  to  stop  the  maga- 


cal  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs, 
sent  a  letter  to  lawyers  and  others 
around  the  country  urging  support 
for  Judge  Ginsburg  and  for  immedi¬ 
ate  Senate  hearings. 

“Judge  Ginsburg  shares  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  view  about  the  importance  of 
law  enforcement,”  the  letter  sakL 
“He  does-  not  believe  that  judges 
should  constantly  invent  new  road 
blocks  for  the  police  to  overcome." 

Then  came  the  disclosure  about 
Judge  Ginsberg’s  use  of  marijuana, 
apparently  as  recently  as  1979.  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  said  it  was  just  a  youthful 
imliscretion.  But  Mir.  Ginsburg  was  not 
a  youth.  He  was  a  teacher  of  law. 

There  is  a  special  peculiarity  in  Mr. 
Reagan  seeming  to  excuse  drag  use 
when  he  and  Mrs.  Reagan  are  so  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  war  on  drugs.  But  like 
most  things  he  does,  that  war  is  just 
words.  The  Federal  effort  against 
-  serious  drugs  ba?  been  declining  In 
effectiveness.  Here  as  ek^where  the 
.  Reagan  record  is  one  of  hypocrisy. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  tried 
marijuana,  and  it  would  be  preposter¬ 
ous  tomake  that  a  genera]  test  of  wor¬ 
thiness  in  our  society.  But  there  is  no 
way  of  escaping  the  fact  that  having 
on  the  Supreme  Court  someone  who 
had  violated  the  drug  laws  as  an  adult 
would  be  embarrassing  or  worse. 

Drag  issues  are  a  vary  important 
aspect  of  constitutional  law  right 
now.  There  are  many  proposals  by 
government  bodies  and  private  com¬ 
panies  to  make  employees  take  drug 
tests  —  proposals  that  are  being 
fiercely  resisted  as  illegal  searches 
and  invasions  of  privacy.  A  judge 
known  to  have  used  drugs  in  the  past 
would  always  be  in  an  awkward  posi¬ 
tion  deciding  such  cases. 


zine  on  the  ground  that  the  pictures  de- 

Stephen  Cillers  is  professor  of  law  at 
New  York  University  and  a  board 
member  of  the  New  York  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Union. 


grade  women  as  a  group?  Or  does  the 
magazine  have  a  right  to  continue  to 
publish  regardless  of  whom  it  offends? 

These  are  actual  cases  in  which 
civil  libertarians  have  defended  the 
picketers  and  the  magazine.  Many 
feminists  opposed  both. 

Splits  in  the  civil  liberties  world 
have  occurred  before.  Some  support¬ 
ers  of  the  black  civil  rights  move¬ 
ment  grew  disenchanted  by  its  de¬ 
mands  for  affirmative  action,  which 
they  considered  reverse  discrimina¬ 
tion.  And  even  artJenTdeferiders  of  the 
First  Amendment  have  balked  at  its 
use  to  protect  the  speech  of  Nazis, 
Communists  and  the  Palestine  Liber¬ 
ation  Organization. 

But  the  emerging  conflict  between 
feminist  goals  and  civil  liberties  prin¬ 
ciples  is  different.  Both  feminism  and 
civil  liberties  rest  on  elaborate  theo¬ 
retical  foundations.  If  these  prove  sig¬ 
nificantly  incompatible,  the  ensuing 
dash  could  well  encompass  numer¬ 


ous  critical  questions,  not  merely  the  prospect  that  affirmative  action 
one  or  two  discrete  differences  that  remedies  will  lead  to  greater  equality 
have  characterized  past,  often  tempo-  has  justified  preferential  treatment, 
rary.  rifts.  Feminists  have  also  achieved  victo- 

ln  addition,  the  feminist  and  civil  lies  by  citing  competing  constitu- 
liberties  communities  share  substan-  tional  rights.  Laws  forbidding  certain 
tially  overlapping  populations.  Their  private  clubs  from  excluding  women 
estrangement  would  weaken  the  impinge  on  the  assoc  iational  rights  of 
political  power  and  public  positions  of  men.  Yet.  courts  have  upheld  these 
both  and  thwart  the  kind  of  coopera-  laws  because  they  further  the  com- 
tion  that  defeated  Judge  Robert  H.  pet  ing  value  of  gender  equality. 

Bork’s  Supreme  Court  nomination.  No  slich  competing  constitutional.... 

The- first  postulate  efcfvif*  liberties'  •  values  are  present  for  thbS^Ho’watirf . 
is  that  they  are  indivisible.  They  must  '  (6'  pehaMze  "or  suppress  'offensive 


too  often  to  be  accepted  by  most 
courts.  The  reason:  when  hooked  up 
to  intrusive  machines,  many  of  us 
sweat  and  tremble.  That  makes  hon¬ 
est  people  seem  like  liars. 

Although  lawmen  know  the  poly¬ 
graph  is  not  a  device  that  measures 
truthfulness,  they  see  it  as  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  a  truncheon  and  hot 
lights  to  coerce  a  suspect  into  con¬ 
fessing.  Employers  use  it  the  same 
way:  to  scare  off  applicants  with  any. 
kind  of  guilty  conscience.  This  mod¬ 
em  third  degree  is  an  abuse  in  law  en¬ 
forcement,  and  an  abomination  when 
used  by  private  corporations  against 
people  who  have  done  nothing  to  war-- 
rant  a  search  of  their  minds. 

This  week,  the  House  finally  passed 
a  bill  making  it  unlawful  for  any  pri¬ 
vate  employer  “to  require,  request, 
suggest,  or  cause  any  employee  or 
prospective  employee  to  take  or  sub¬ 
mit  to  any  lie  detector  test" 

Security-guard  companies  are  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  industry  lobbyists  used 
the  narcotics  scare  to  exempt  compa¬ 
nies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  drugs.  "We  resisted  all  die 
others,"  says  Representative  Pat 
Williams  of  Montana.  “The  House  has 
voted  to  rid  us  of  nine  out  of  10  poly¬ 
graph  tests  now  being  made." 

But  the  House  has  passed  similar 
legislation  before,  only  to  see  it  die  in 
the  Senate.  The  test  now  is  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Labor  Committee,  chaired  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Kennedy,  from  whom  we  have 
heard  so  much  recently  about  the 
right  to  privacy. 

For  too  long,  lawmakers  have 
ducked  responsibility  on  privacy 
rights  by  passing  the  buck  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  But  we  may  be  a  dec¬ 
ade  from  a  decision  using  emanations 
to  form  a  penumbra  here,  and  in  the 
meantime  millions  will  be  deprived  of 
both  rights  and  jobs.  Why  can't  Con- 
j  gress  act  as  22  states  already  have, 

I  to  stop  technocracy's  merchants  of 
sweat  from  plying  their  trade? 

Senator  Kennedy,  new  defender  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  marital  bedroom 
(though  that  area  is  not  currently 
threatened),  has  long  been  pro¬ 
grammed  by  his  sLaff  to  proclaim  his 
support  of  legislation  defending  the 
sanctity  of  the  human  mind. 

But  taking  the  lead  requires  cour-; 
age  Plenty  of  ripped-off  companies 
and  a  lobby  of  polygraph  operators  in 
Washington  denounce  such  a  law  de¬ 
fending  a  job  applicant's  privacy  as  a 
“criminal’s  protection  act.”  The 
Labor  Committee  chairman  does  not 
want  to  be  out  there  by  himself,  or 
surrounded  by  Democrats.  He  has 
dithered  for  months,  waiting  for  Re¬ 
publican  Orrin  Hatch  to  co-sponsor  a 


protect  everybody  or  they  will  protect 
nobody.  The  antiabortion  activist's 
right  to  speak,  a  magazine's  right  to 
publish  offensive  photographs  and  a 
defendant's  righL  to  tell  his  story  at  a 
trial  cannot  be  compromised. 

The  indivisibility  postulate  has  one 
exception.  When  two  civil  liberties 
clash,  we  must  decide  which  will  pre¬ 
vail.  So,  press  freedom  has  been  re¬ 
stricted  to  assure  a  fair  trial,  and  the 


magazines,  stop  abortion  clinic  pick¬ 
eters  or  deny  Mr.  Chambers  the  right 
to  tell  his  story. 

If  we  compromise  constitutional 
claims  in  these  cases,  we  violate  the 
indivisibility  postulate.  That  violation 
will  eventually  backfire.  If  the  picket¬ 
ers  and  the  magazine  can  be  silenced, 
so  can  their  critics.  And  what’s  good 
enough  for  Robert  Chambers  will  also 
be  good  enough  for  Karen  Straw.  □ 


Piit  an 
end  to 
‘this  dirty 
business.’ 
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Ebbets  Field  Lives  On 


By  Austin  Flint 


Though  it  has  been  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  weeks  since  the 
final  out  of  the  World 
Series,  the  inhuman 
roar  of  the  Minnesota 
Twins’  Decibel  do  me 

still  echoes  in  our  ears.  Visually,  too,  it 
was  distressing  to  see  the  Series 
played  on  artificial  turf.  There  were  no 
familiar  images  and  sounds  to  take 
into  winter.  As  I  watched,  my  thoughts 
drifted  to  the  bright  grass  and  true 
dirt  of  Ebbets  Field,  and  a  personal  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  it  immortal. 

Sitting  in  the  stands  one  night,  a 
friend  and  1  didn't  know  that  a  few 
years  later  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers 
would  move  a  continent  away  and  the 
rickety  stands  and  notorious  Bedford 
Avenue  wall  would  be  razed  for  a 
housing  development  But  we  cer¬ 
tainly  knew  the  game  was  special. 

It  was  a  one-hit  shutout  by  Ralph 
Branca  against  the  Cardinals.  He  had 

Austin  Flint  teaches  writing  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 


pitched  perfect  ball  for  seven  innings, 
and  1  can  still  see  Enos  Slaughter’s 
hard  grounder  skipping  into  right 
field  to  lead  off  the  eighth.  Branca 
settled  down,  and.  when  the  game 
ended,  Slaughter  was  the  only  Card  to 
have  reached  base. ' 

Sandy  and  1.  high  school  students, 
headed  toward  the 
field-level  exits.  In 
those  more  trust¬ 
ing  days,  fans 
were  allowed  on 
the  field  after 
each  game,  and 
we  always  made 
our  way  down  to 
the  lower  stands 
and  out  across  the 
dirt  and  grass  that 
bore  the  spike 

marks  of  Jackie,  Peewee  and  the  rest. 

We  did  our  usual  trot  past  second 
base  and  headed  for  the  exit  next  to 
the  40 Moot  sign  in  dead  center  field. 
The  lights  were  brilliant  and  awe¬ 
some,  the  grass  emerald  and  gleam¬ 
ing.  We  stopped,  looked  around  at  the 
crowd  and  without  a  word  knelt  and 
plunged  our  fingers  into  the  sacred 


turf.  When  we  stood,  we  held  a  good- 
sized  plug  of  earth  topped  by  a  couple 
of  inches  of  the  most  beautifut  grass 
we  had  ever  seen.  We  slipped  it  into  a 
paper  bag  and  made  our  escape.  We 
look  that  precious  clump,  put  it  lov¬ 
ingly  in  an  earthenware  pot  and  wa¬ 
tered  it  every  day. 

(In  1973,  when 
the  New  York 
Mets  clinched  the 
National  League 
pennant  and  their 
fans  tore  acres  of 
sod  from  Shea  Sta¬ 
dium,  1  recalled 
the  patch  we  had 
lifted  from  Ebbets 
Field.  At  the  time, 
we  didn’t  think  of 
it  as  destruction: 
we  wanted  only  to  preserve  it.) 

As  the  grass  thrived  in  a  sunny  cor¬ 
ner  of  Sandy's  room,  growing 
stronger  and  taller,  we  speculated  on 
whose  spikes  had  actually  brushed 
against  it.  It  was  a  thrill  just  to  run 
our  fingers  ever  so  gently  through  the 
soft  blades.  After  a  few  weeks, 
though,  we  faced  a  crisis:  The  grass 


had  grown  so  long  that  it  hung  limply 
over  the  edge  of  the  pot  and  its  tips 
were  going  to  seed.  The  horticultur¬ 
ists  we  consulted  were  of  one  opinion: 
The  grass  needed  cutting. 

Bui  a  theological  problem  arose:  If 
we  took  clippers  to  it,  and  healthy 
new  shoots  sprang  up,  was  u  still  Eb- 
bets  Field  grass?  Clearly,  after  two 
or  three  cuttings  we  could  no  longer 
claim  that  those  very  blades  had  been 
touched  by  our  gods:  it  was  also  true 
that  ihe  yellowing  tips  had  little  in 
common  with  the  emerald  green  we 
had  uprooted.  Lacking  an  Aquinas  of 
baseball  lo  provide  authority, 
we  debated  for  days,  and  before  long 
the  grass  solved  the  problem:  It 
died. 

So  the  story  nf  Ebbets  Field  should 
end  with  a  new  housing  project,  and 
with  a  pm  of  dead  earth  that  has  long 
since  been  tossed  away.  But  science 
tells  us  i hat  nothing  really  dies.  And 
so  on  certain  luminous  nights  I  real¬ 
ize  it  is  the  roots  that  matter,  and  I 
know  that  somewhere,  in  a  place  I 
can  barely  imagine,  the  sprigs  of  a 
transplanted  Ebbets  Field  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  stir.  □ 


Senate  version  of  an  anti-polvgraph 
bill. 

“I’m  a  libertarian  on  this  matter," 
Senator  .Hatch  tells  me.  "The  ques¬ 
tion  is:  Do  we  aliow  society  to  coerce 
the  vast  majority  who  are  honest  to 
get  at  the  few  who'are  dishonest?"  So 
—  is  he  for  this  law?  "Nobody  should 
lose  his  job,  or  be  denied  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  3  job.  exclusively  as  a  result 
of  polygraphy;  you  should  have  rea¬ 
sonable  corroboration.” 

However,  he  worries  that  "the 
whole  business  community  will  come 
unglued"  if  the  legislation  is  passed 
as  written  in  the  House.  Orrin  Hatch 
is  tom:  on  one  hand  is  the  plea  from 
businessmen  who  say  they  lose  $40 
billion  a  year  to  employee  theft,  on 
the  oLher  is  the  example  known  to 
him  of  Senate  staff  aide  Michael 
Pillsbury,  wrongly  stripped  of  his 
position  by  a  botched  polygraph 
exam. 

When  in  doubt,  revert  to  principle. 
If  no  reason  exists  to  suspect  a  person 
of  wrongdoing,  he  should  not  be  made 
to  fear  a  mental  strip-search,  least  of 
all  by  a  discredited  device  that  libels 
too  many  truth-tellers  and  gets  Tooled 
by  pathological  liars  and  spies. 

The  battle  for  personal  freedom  is 
joined,  here  and  now.  The  Senate 
should  pass  this  privacy  law;  the  new 
Secretary  of  Labor  should  enforce  it 
vigorously  throughout  the  world  of 
commerce;  and  then  we  should  deal 
with  the  proliferation  of  this  medieval 
monstrosity  within  the  Government.  □ . 


The  Looming  Crisis  With  Bonn  and  Tokyo 


By  JeffreyE.  Garten 

Jks  the  panic  on  Wall  Street 
fades,  another  crisis  is 
#  %  brewing,  this  time  be- 
.  tween  Washington, 
#'  ^  Bonn  and  Tokyo.  It 

may  be  of  more  last¬ 
ing  significance  than  the  financial 
debacle. 

1  While  lasit  week’s  moves  by  West 
.  Germany  ami  Japan  to  lower  interest 
rates  are  welcome,  more  significant 
reductions  will  be  necessary.  As  the 
Reagan  Administration  and  Congress 

get  closer  to  a  compromise  .on  the 
Federal  budget,  there  could  be  major 
international  conflict  as  America 
strong-arms  its  allies  to  do  more  to 
avert  a  global  recession. 

Jeffrey  E.  Garten,  a  New  York  invest¬ 
ment  banker ;•  was  deputy  director  of 
theState  Department  policy  planning 
staff  from  1976  to  1978. 


Moreover,  the  recent  interest-rate 
cuts  will  not  convince  the  markets, 
which  have  seen  such  accords  break 
down  before  the  ink  dried. 

Beyond  the  cosmetic  quick  fix,  the 
prospects  for  effective  cooperation  do 
not  look  good.  Since  the  late 
1970’s,  in  fact,  global  economic  coop¬ 
eration  has  been  a  miserable  failure. 
From  private  shuttle  diplomacy  to 
summit  meetings,  mud-slinging  con¬ 
tests  to  harmonious  photo  sessions, 
nothing  much  has  happened,  save 
some  collaboration  •  to  guide  the 
dollar. 

For  the  last  few  years,  America's 
agenda  has  been  consistent :  We'll  cut 
our  budget,  the  Administration  would 
say,  if  West  Germany  and  Japan 
agreed  to  take  up  the  economic  slack 
with  new  spending  and  tax  cuts.  Only, 
we  never  delivered  and,  not  surpris¬ 
ingly,  neither  did  they. 

Assuming  a  budget  agreement  Is 
reached,  Washington  will  be  scream¬ 
ing  for  the  allies  to  ante  up.  If  Bonn 


and  Tokyo  don’t  oblige,  they  may  pre¬ 
cipitate  a  major  crisis.  This  is  no 
one's  preferred  outcome,  but  here  is 
why  it  could  happen  anyway. 

First,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in 
Bonn  and  Tokyo  that  their  policies 
have  been  right  and  ours  wrong,  and 
they  don't  want  to  pay  for  what  they 
see  as  our  chronic  lack  of  discipline. 
In  West  Germany,  there  is  the  added 
neurosis  about  inflation;  in  Japan,  a 
sense  that  the  Government  has  al¬ 
ready  stretched  itself  to  the  limits  to 
accommodate  American  demands. 

Second,  neither  Government  trusts 
Washington.  They  believe  that  its 
idea  of  cooperation  is  to  mount  a  bail¬ 
out  effort  only  when  the  United  States 
is  in  trouble.  They  remember  the  Ad¬ 
ministration's  arrogance  about 
Reaganomics  and  its  indifference  to 
their  pleas  a  few  years  ago,  when 
American  interest  rates  were  high 
and  the  dollar  was  soaring. 

Third,  the  current  objectives  of  the 
three  nations  are  incompatible.  The 


United  Stales  wants  growth  to  offset 
the  crash,  and  seems  willing  to  accept 
some  inflation  in  the  process  as  well 
as  a  declining  dollar.  Bonn  wants, 
above  all,  stable  prices  and  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  sacrifice  growth.  Both  are 
willing  to  see  the  dollar  slide.  Tokyo 
wants  low  prices,  growth  and,  with  an 
eye  on  its  exports  lo  the  United 
Slates,  a  stable  dollar-ven  relation¬ 
ship.  Something  has  to  give. 

Fourth,  and  most  important,  it  may 
be  that  the  rules  of  the  game  have 
changed.  Americans  have  in  their 
minds  that  West  Germany  and  Japan 
are  partners  but.  for  historical  rea¬ 
sons,  we  expect  them  to  be  compliant 
partners.  Now  that  era  may  be  over. 

Nothing  symbolizes  the  new  reali¬ 
ties  more  than  our  escalating  debt 
and  our  plummeting  currency.  Once, 
not  so  long  ago,  we  financed  the  free 
world;  now  we  are  ratttmg  a  tin  cup. 
Once  the  dollar  was  the  symbol  and 
means  of  power  and  influence;  now 
prominent  Americans  are  prescrib¬ 


ing  ever  lower  levels  for  the  dollar. 

West  Germany,  moreover,  is  so 
tightly  tied  to  Europe  that  it  may  feel 
that  reduced  links  to  the  United 
Slates  are  acceptable.  Japan  always 
acts  politely,  but  it  is  in  a  position  to 
wield  the  big  stick  like  the  powerful 
creditor  that  it  is. 

There  has  been  over  the  last  30 
years  a  not-so-implicit  deal.  America 
has  borne  the  defense  burden.  In  re¬ 
turn,  the  allies  would  support  our  eco¬ 
nomic  goals  in  an -open  world  econ¬ 
omy.  That  deal  could  be  unraveling 
now.  It's  not  that  Europe  2nd  Japan 
do  not  want  military  protection.  But 
neither  seems  inclined  to  hold  up 
their  ends  of  the  bargain  now,  and 
both  doubt  that  the  United  States  will 
pull  part  of  the  defense  rug  out  from 
under  them. 

That's  where  they  could  be  wrong. 
The  major  issue  facing  the  next  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  not  whether  to  share 
financial,  trade  and  security  burdens 
more  evenly  with  the  allies,  but  how 


to  do  it  —  fast.  The  fiscal  and  trade 
pressures  on  America  will  leave  no 
choice. 

If  Bonn  and  Tokyo  fail  to  make  last¬ 
ing  and  significant  accommodations, 
the  political  backlash  here  could  be 
fierce.  Farmers,  exporters  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  and  labor  unions  will 
have  a  new  whipping  boy  for  their 
trade 'problems.  This  time  they  will 
be  joined  by  Wall  Street  and  Main 
Street,  both  dreading  an  economic; 
downturn. 

In  the  end.  there  is  little  that  Wash-, 
ington  can  do  if  Bonn  and  Tokyo 
stonewall  —  at  least  little  that  won't , 
hurt  us,  loo.  But  we  should  not  as- 
sume  that  rationality  will  triumph 
over  emotion.  So  far,  one  lesson 
about  the  1930's  —  the  one  about 
providing  adequate  liquidity  after  a 
crash  —  seems  to  have  been  learned. 
But  what  about  the  lesson  of  what 
happens  when  there  is  no  one,  strong 
leadership  and  international  coopera¬ 
tion  breaks  down?  □ 
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Can  Steve  Jobs 
Do  It  Again? 


By  ANDREW  POLLACK 

San  FRANCISCO 

Gliding  across  the  stage,  a 
i  huge  screen  behind  him. 
•  Steven  P.  Jobs  has  his 
I  audience  mesmerized.  He 
I  is  expounding  on  his  vision 
of  computerized  education.  In  the  fu¬ 
ture,  Mr.  Jobs  says,  sophisticated 
computer  simulations  will  allow  stu¬ 
dents  to  walk  through  Athens  with 
Plato,  experience  life  in  17th-century 
France  or  perform  biochemistry  ex¬ 
periments  normally  requiring  a  $5 
million  laboratory. 

After  the  speech,  the  audience  of 
community  college  educators  surges 
toward  the  podium.  One  woman,  des¬ 
perate  to  have  Mr.  Jobs  visit  her  com¬ 
puter  laboratory  but  lacking  a  busi¬ 
ness  card,  whips  off  her  conference 
name  badge  and  hands  it  to  him.  An¬ 
other  thrusts  the  conference  program 
at  him  and  asks,  “May  I  have  your 
autograph?” 

Steve  Jobs  is  on  a  quest  again.  Two 
years  after  being  forced  out  of  Apple 
Computer,  the  company  he  co¬ 
founded  as  a  scruffy  21-year-old,  he  is 
preparing  for  his  comeback.  In  a  few 
months,  Next  Inc.,  the  company  Mr. 
Jobs  started  with  five  devotees  after 
leaving  Apple,  will  introduce  its  first 
product,  a  high-powered  computer 
for  the  college  market. 

Industry  sources  expect  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  be  introduced  in  February  or 
March  and  to  be  shipped  by  the  sum¬ 
mer,  in  time  for  the  1988-89  academic 
year.  Prototypes  have  been  complet¬ 
ed,  they  say,  and  are  being  shown  to  a 
select  group  in  universities  and  in  the 
computer  industry. 

Few  people,  however,  think  Mr. 
Jobs,  who  is  32  and  now  tends  toward 
European  suits  instead  of  blue  jeans, 
is  interested  in  selling  only  to  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  His  speeches  have 
been  sprinkled  with  references  to  the 
coming  "fourth  wave"  in  personal 
computers  —  the  machine  that  will 
follow  the  Apple  II.  LB.M.  PC  and 
Macintosh.  He  leaves  little  doubt  as  to 
whose  machine  he  thinks  that  will  be. 

Next’s  new  machine  is  already  the 
object  of  intense  speculation  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  —  in  part,  because  of  what  it  is 
said  to  be  its  dazzling  sound  and 
graphics  capability.  Even  its  color  — 
black  —  will  set  it  apart  “It'll  make 
your  jaw  drop,"  Mr.  Jobs  promised. 

But  much  of  the  attention  comes 
from  a  public  fascination  with  the 
man  behind  the  computer.  Next’s  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  could  do  much  to  en¬ 
hance  or  destroy  Mr.  Jobs’s  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  personal  computer  vision¬ 
ary.  The  new  product  may  also  test 
his  ability  to  run  a  company,  some¬ 
thing  he  never  really  did  at  Apple. 

His  reputation  on  that  front  is  al¬ 
ready  under  siege,  in  part  because  of 
two  recent  books  that  didcuss  in  some 
detail  his  years  at  Apple.  “Accidental 
Millionaire.”  by  Lee  Butcher,  con¬ 
tends  that  Mr.  Jobs  was  lucky,  not  tal¬ 
ented.  “Odyssey,"  by  John  Scul ley. 
Apple's  chairman  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive.  is  more  charitable  —  it  credits 
Mr.  Jobs  with  being  charismatic  and 
"ahead  of  his  time.”  But  both  books 
paint  a  picture  of  a  man  who  almost 
destroyed  Apple  by  ignoring  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  others,  berating  employees 
and  insinuating  himself  into  every 
decision.  Mr.  Jobs  has  said  he  has  not 
read  the  books,  proclaiming:  “I'd 
rather  shape  the  future  than  regurgi¬ 
tate  the  pasL" 

Shaping  the  futureVill  be  difficult, 
though.  Few  entrepreneurs  who 
make  it  big  are  able  to  strike  gold 
again. 

The  product  idea  Mr.  Jobs  has 
chosen  is  a  tough  one.  Over  the  past 
few  years,  the  education  market  has 
become  highly  competitive,  with 
giants  like  I.B.M.,  Digital  Equipment, 
Apple  and  Sun  Microsystems  making 
strong  efforts.  "Steve  is  not  first  this 
time,”  said  Scott  McNeaiy,  president 
of  Sun  Microsystems. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few 
speeches,  Mr.  Jobs  has  said  little 
about  what  his  new  company  will  do, 
and  he  declined  to  be  interviewed  for 
this  article.  The  policy  is  deliberate  — 
mystery  helps  generate  interest 
What  he  has  said  is  that  Next  wants 
to  build  a  powerful  computer  to  be 
used  in  university  instruction.  It  will 
have  the  power  of  an  engineering 
workstation,  which  generally  costs 
more  than  $5,000,  for  a  price  closer  to 
that  of  a  personal  computer  —  $3,000 
to  $4,500.  The  machine  will  come  with 
software  tools  to  allow  professors  to 
create  whar  Mr.  Jobs  calls  “simu¬ 
lated  learning  environments." 

“People  learn  best  by  being  in  a 
learning  environment,  which  means 
that  ideally,  you’d  offer  a  physics  stu¬ 
dent  a  personal  linear  accelerator,  or 
a  ride  on  a  train  going  the  speed  of 
light,"  Mr.  Jobs  said  in  a  1986  speech. 
“You'd  take  a  biochemistry  student  ‘ 
and  let  him  experiment  in  a  $5  million 
DNA  wetlab.  You'd  send  a  student  of 
1 7th  century  history  back  to  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.” 

"Next  year,"  he  concluded  in  the 
same  speech,  "we  will  introduce  a 
breakthrough  computer  to  run  simu¬ 
lated  learning  environments,  a  com¬ 
puter  10  to  20  times  more  powerful 
than  what  we  have  today." 

Unfortunately  for  Next,  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  late,  prompting  the  joke 
around  Silicon  Valley  that  “Next" 
will  be  renamed  “Eventually.’* 
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As  time  slips  by,  the  gap  that  Next 
is  hoping  to  fill  is  dosing  —  as  the 
markets  for  engineering  worksta¬ 
tions  and  personal  computers  con¬ 
verge  at  a  breathtaking  pace.  Work- 
.  stations -by  Digital;  Equipment  and 
Sun  already  cost  less  than  $4,000  and 
Sun  is  working  on  another,  even 
cheaper,  machine  aimed  primarily  at 
the  education  market.  Meanwhile, 
personal  computers  like  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  II  and  I.B.M,  PS/2  are  gaining 
the  power  of  workstations.  “The  win¬ 
dow  is  closing,"  one  competitor  said. 

The  operating  software  seems  to  be 
Next’s  big  problem.  Programmers 
working  on  word  processing  have 
been  shifted  to  the  main  operating 
system  to  help  get  it  ready. 

But  people  at  Next  think  the  corner 
has  been  turned,  and  spirit  is  high. 
"We’ve  had  some  sophisticated  peo¬ 
ple  see  the  hardware  —  it  blew  them 
away,”  said  H.  Ross  Perot,  the  Texas 
billionaire  who  is  a  financial  backer 
and  director  of  the  company.  Now,  he 
says,  all  that  remains  is  to  perfect  the 
machine.  "Steve  and  his  whole  Next 
team  are  the  damdest  bunch  of  per¬ 
fectionists  I’ve  ever  seen,"  he  said. 

Apparently,  there  is  quite  a  lot  of 
perfecting  to  do.  Recently,  when 
Aldus  Corporation  executives  showed 
up  for  a  demonstration,  they  were 
told  the  machine  wasn’t  working.  And 
some  people  familiar  with  the  ma¬ 
chine  say  that  while  the  computer  is 
impressive,  it  might  not  be  impres¬ 
sive  enough  to  overcome  the  competi¬ 
tion.  "The  question  is,  can  this  be  an 
order -of-magnitude  better?”  said  one 
industry  executive.  "He’s  got  one 
shot,  and  the  market  is  predisposed  to 
say,  'So  what?’ " 

Mr.  Jobs,  with  much  to  prove  after 
his  ouster  from  Apple,  needs  this  one 
shot  to  be  his  best  The  loss  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  head  of  the  Macintosh  division 
at  Apple  was  crushing  to  him.  "Imag¬ 
ine  yourself  being  compared  to  Henry 
Ford,"  said  Michael  Murray,  a  for¬ 
mer  Macintosh  marketing  manager 
and  friend  of  Mr.  Jobs.  “And  all  of  a 
sudden  it  goes  away.  You  have  to  ask 
yourself,  ‘Was  it  really  me  who  did  all 
that  or  was  I  just  a  passenger  on  the 
bus?’ " 

After  he  left  the  Macintosh  division, 
Mr.  Jobs  needed  to  find  something 
new  that  would  allow  him  to  feel  he 
was  making  a  difference  in  the  world. 
He  even  called  in  a  big-time  political 
consultant  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
running  for  Alan  Cranston’s  seat  in 
the  Senate. 

His  answer  finally  came  at  a  lunch 
with  Paul  Berg,  the  Nobel  Prize-win¬ 
ning  biochemist  at  Stanford  Universi¬ 
ty.  The  two  men  got  to  talking  about 
the  need  for  powerful  new  machines 
to  run  educational  simulations.  The 
result:  Mr.  Jobs,  who  has  said  he  was 
proudest  of  Apple's  contributions  to 
education,  resigned  from  his  remain¬ 
ing  position  as  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  started  NexL  (He  also  bought  a 
majority  interest  in  Pixar,  a  Lucas- 
Film  Ltd.  spinoff  that  makes  com¬ 
puter  graphics  equipment) 

Apple  was  furious  when  it  found  out 
that  the  product  Next  hoped  to  build 
was  similar  to  one  in  Apple's  future, 
and  sued  for  theft  of  trade  secrets. 
The  resulting  settlement  places  some 
restrictions  on  Next’s  computer. 


Steven  P.  Jobs,  Apples 
founder,  with  die  Jogo  of  his 
new  company.  Next  Inc. 

Apple  also  gets  a  chance  to  inspect 
the  machine  before  it  goes  to  market 
Next  is  different  from  many  start¬ 
ups.  To  start  Apple.  Mr.  Jobs  and  Ste¬ 
phen  Wozniak,  the  electronics  hobby¬ 
ist  who  co-founded  the  company,  sold 
a  van  and  a  scientific  calculator  to 
raise  $1,500.  To  start  Next,  Mr.  Jobs 
sold  his  Apple  stock  and  kicked  in  $7 
million. 

Financial  help  came  from  an  unex¬ 
pected  source  —  Mr.  Perot,  who  who 
founded  Electronic  Data  Systems  and 
sold  it  to  General  Motors,  saw  a  pro¬ 
file  of  Mr.  Jobs  on  television  and 
kicked  in  $20  million  for  16  percent  of 
the  company  and  a  seat  on  the  board. 
Stanford  University  and  Carnegie 
Mellon  also  invested  $1.3  million  for  a 
1  percent  combined  share. 

While  many  startups  worry  first 
about  developing  a  product,  one  of  the 
first  things  Nexi  did  was  to  pay  about 
$100,000  to  graphics  designer  Paul 
Rand  to  design  a  logo  —  a  child’s 
building  block  with  the  letters  N,  e,  X 
and  T  in  different  colors. 

While  Apple  started  in  a  garage, 
Next  early  on  moved  to  well-ap¬ 
pointed  offices  in  Palo  Alto.  One  of  its 
first  10  employees  was  an  interior  de¬ 
signer.  More  than  a  year  ago.  Next 
talked  to  architects  about  designing 
distinctive  sales  offices  in  major 
cities. 

All  this  might  suggest  extrava¬ 
gance.  But  to  Mr.  Jobs,  such  details 
are  all  important  and  not  really  that 
expensive.  He  believes,  for  example, 
that  it  was  the  little  things,  such  as 
the  crispness  of  the  display,  that 
made  the  Macintosh  an  excellent  ma¬ 
chine.  "The  whole  idea  of  Steve  is  that 
he  wants  total  excellence.  In  every 
detail,  you  can  tell  that.”  said  Joanna 
Hoffman,  who  has  worked  for  Mr. 
Jobs  at  Apple  and  Next. 

In  more  important  matters,  Mr. 
Jobs  can  be  a  notorious  skinflint 
Knowing  he  has  to  sell  a  powerful  ma¬ 
chine  at  a  low  price,  he  has  become 
expert  at  cajoling,  convincing  or 
otherwise  obtaining  favorable  deals. 

People  still  flock  to  work  for  Mr. 
Jobs,  drawn  by  the  feeling  that  they 
can  make  a  difference  in  the  world. 
Some  hope  as  well  to  get  rich. 

Mr.  Jobs,  some  say,  is  like  the  char¬ 
ismatic  leader  of  a  cult,  or  at  least  of 
a  fraternity  —  a  master  at  motivating 
people.  “He  believes  what  he  is  say¬ 
ing,  and  he  believes  it  so  fervently 
that  you  want  to  believe  it,”  said  Mr. 
Murray,  the  former  Macintosh  mar¬ 
keting  manager. 

He  can  also  be  intimidating,  tem¬ 
peramental  and  demanding.  “He's 
very  impatient  with  people  he  views 
as  stupid.”  said  one  associate.  “And 
there’s  no  gray  area  with  Steve.  ’ 
You’re  either  bright  or  you  ’re  not.” 

With  all  this,  only  a  few  people  have 
left  NexL  But  many  of  the  people  Mr. 
Jobs  tried  to  hire  from  the  Macintosh 
group  have  not  signed  on. 

Still,  some  people  close  to  the  com¬ 
pany  say  that  both  Steve  and  his  fol¬ 
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lowers  have  mellowed.  The  people  in 
their  twenties  who  gladly  worked  90 
hours  a  week  in  the  Macintosh  group 
are  now  in  their  thirties,  with  families 
and  children.  Mr.  Jobs  no  longer  be: 
lieves  he  aiorie  knows  what  the  cus-/ 
torneV"  wants’"—  an  attitude  he  was; 
said  to  have  had  at  Apple.  Indeed, 
within  a  week  of  forming  Next,  Mr. 
Jobs  and  his  team  headed  off  to  ask 
universities  what  they  wanted  in  a 
new  computer. 

Next  faces  a  number  of  challenges 
in  the  coming  year.  Many  of  its  com¬ 
petitors  can  afford  to  give  computers 
away  to  colleges,  for  example.  Still, 
the  education  market  is  full  of  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Universities  like  to  push  the 
frontiers  of  technology  and  will  buy  a 
new,  snazzy  machine  even  if  it  is  not 
backed  by  a  huge  marketing  effort 
They  will  also  do  much  of  the  support 
of  the  machine  themselves,  working 
out  bugs  and  even  writing  software. 

Next  hopes  to  capitalize  on  this  by 
selling  direct,  perhaps  to  university 
book  stores.  By  bypassing  retail 
markups,  and  by  relying  on  the  uni¬ 
versities  for  support,  the  company 
plans  to  sell  its  machines  cheaply  but 
profitably.  It  is  expected  to  start  with 
the  most  prestigious  universities  and 
rely  largely  on  personal  relationships 
to  sell,  keeping  advertising  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Sales  and  marketing  are 
headed  by  Dan 'I  Lewin,  who  headed 
Apple's  higher  education  marketing 
efforts  and  helped  make  Apple’s  Mac¬ 
intosh  successful  on  campus. 

Even  at  $3,000,  though,  the  com¬ 
puter  might  be  out  of  the  price  range 
of  most  students.  So  at  first,  Next  will 
probably  sell  its  computers  to  the  uni¬ 
versities,  which  will  place  the  com¬ 
puters  in  clusters  on  campus. 

Next  also  needs  programs  to  run  on 
its  machine.  "The  barriers  that  Steve 
and  his  company  will  have  to  contend 
with  have  to  do  with  software  and  get¬ 
ting  applications  to  run  on  his  ma¬ 
chine,"  said  Douglas  Van  Houweling, 
vice  provost  for  information  tech¬ 
nology  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

One  problem  is  that  Next  is  reluc¬ 
tant  to  give  out  prototypes  of  its  ma¬ 
chines  to  software  developers,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  then  have  to  show  its 
computer  to  Apple,  under  the  two 
companies'  legal  agreemenL 
A  key  question  is  whether  the  new 
machine  will  conform  to  standards. 
Educators  are  strongly  pushing  for 
this  throughout  the  computer  indus¬ 
try  —  ideally,  they  want  to  run  any 
software  on  any  machine. 

Under  Mr.  Jobs,  Apple  Computer 
always  came  (Hit  with  propriety  com¬ 
puters  —  the  Macintosh  can  run  only 
Macintosh  software,  and  Macintosh 
software  cannot  run  on  other  ma¬ 
chines.  At  Next,  however,  Mr.  Jobs  is 
expected  to  make  some  concessions 
for  the  university  market,  to  make  It 
possible  for  Next’s  "courseware"  to 
run  on  other  machines  using  the  Unix 
operating  system. 

But  Mr.  Jobs  is  not  expected  to  in¬ 
troduce  machines  that  can  run  exist¬ 
ing  LB.M.  or  Macintosh  software,  "if 
they  are  truly  revolutionary,"  he  said 
in  his  community  college  speech  two 
weeks  ago,  "they  don’t  run  software 
that  already  exists." 


Consumers  don't  seem  too  worried 
about  the  general  state  of  the  econ¬ 
omy,  to  judge  from  the  first  indica¬ 
tors  of  their  sentiments  since  the 
stock  market  collapse.  Polls 
produced  mixed,  somewhat  puzzling 
responses,  but  none  of  them  seemed 
to  portend  a  widespread  movement  to 
swear  off  spending.  A  similar  reading 
emerged  from  the  sales  indicators. 
Auto  sales  came  in  with  a  surprising 
10.8  percent  gain  for  the  last  10  days 
of  October.  Car  buying  was  under 
close  scrutiny  for  signs  that  custom¬ 
ers  would  avoid  big  purchases  after 
the  market’s  tumble  on  Oct.  19.  The 
more  cautious  analysts,  however, 
said  that  many  of  the  purchases  were 
probably  in  the  works  before  the  big 
Wall  Street  selloff.  On  the  other  hand, 
sales  at  the  big  retailers  also  held  up 
in  October,  even  after  the  19th.  The 
figures  were  not  generally  robust,  but 
that  continues  a  month s-Iong  anemic 
trend.1  Gains  ranged  from  1  percent  at 
Sears  to  40  percent  at  Wal-Mart. 

Interest  rates  were  cut  in  several 
countries,  but  the  reduction  in  West 
Germany  got  the  most  notice.  While 
insisting  that  “we  are  not  neurotic  on 
inflation,"  the  Finance  Minister,  Karl 
Otto  Ptthl,  had  indicated  early  in  the 
week  that  Bonn  would  continue  to  re¬ 
sist  calls  to  stimulate  its  economy.  He 
said  that  currency  stability  was  cer¬ 
tainly  desirable  but  could  not  be  an 
overriding  concern.  For  their  part, 
American  officials  indicated  that  cur¬ 
rency  stability  was  of  less  impor¬ 
tance  to  them  than  averting  a  reces¬ 
sion.  All  that  made  for  some  very  un¬ 
stable  currencies-  The  dollar  fell  to 
postwar  lows  against  the  yen  and 
mark.  It  failed  to  rally  even  when 
Germany  relented  and  lowered  a  key 
rate  to  3.5  percent,  from  3.8  percenL 

The  prime  rate  in  the  United  States 
was  cut  to  8^  percent,  from  9  per¬ 
cenL  Rates  were  also  cut  in  Britain 
and  Switzerland. 

u-i q  Stocks  steadied  in  a  market  that 
eag^rfor;  normal^ 'aftertDc- ; 
itober’s  turmoil.  Program  trading 
was  allowed  to  resume,  with  some  re¬ 
strictions,  and  the  exchanges  were 
gradually  lengthening  the  trading 
day.  The  biggest  scare  came  on  Tues¬ 
day  when  the  Dow  Jones  industrial 
average  showed  a  115-point  loss  in 
early  afternoon  but  trimmed  that  to  a 
50-point  deficit  at  the  close.  The  Dow 
had  begun  the  day  above  2.000  and 
profit  taking  got  much  of  the  blame 
for  the  selling.  The  best  day  was 
Thursday  when  a  cut  in  the  prime 
rate  gave  the  Dow  a  40-point  lift  For 
the  week  the  Dow  lost  34.48,  closing  at 
1.959.05. 

Long-bond  yields  fell  below  9  per¬ 
cent  as  the  credit  markets  continued 
to  benefit  from  signs  that  the  stock 
market  scare  was  producing  an 
easier  monetary  policy.  Gold  prices 
hung  near  $460  an  ounce  after  a  siz¬ 
able  drop  in  midweek. 

Texaco  lost  again  in  a  Texas  court. 
The  state’s  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
hear  an  appeal  of  a  Houston  jury's 
verdict  that  Texaco  must  pay  $10.53 
billion  to  Pennzoil  in  a  dispute  over 
Texaco's  acquisition  of  Getty  Oil. 
Texaco*  said  it  would  take  its  plea  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Even  there  a  hearing  is  not  assured, 
in- the  opinion  ol  legal  scholars,  who 
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said  Texaco  would  have  to  convince 

the  Court  that  an  issue  of  Federal  law 

was  involved.  Some  investors  favored 
PennzoiL  Its  shares  jumped  more 
than  19  percent  in  the  first  day  of 
trading  after  the  Texas  decision. 

Brazil  readied  a  debt  accord  with  a 
committee  representing  its  creditor 
banks.  Brazil  has  not  made  interest 
payments  since  February  on  $67  bil¬ 
lion  owed  to  foreign  banks.  American 
regulators  were  believed  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  forcing  American  banks  to 
take  partial  write-downs  on  their 
Brazilian  loans.  The  accord  called  for  . '  '  . ' 
Brttzif  to  furnish  $1.5  billion  Sitih  ,rt} 

banks  to  provide  S3  billion  of  Short¬ 
term  financing,  some  of  which  would 
bd  used  to  pay  overdue  interest  The 
banks  themselves  must  approve  the 
deal. 

Santa  Fe  Southern  Pacific  is  popu¬ 
lar  with  suitors.  Henley  Group  of¬ 
fered  $63  a  share  hi  cash  and  securi¬ 
ties.  The  next  day,  Olympia  &  York, 
the  Canadian  real  estate  developer, 
said  it  might  pay  that  much,  all  in 
cash,  or  even  more.  Santa  Fe  is  in¬ 
volved  in  railroads  and  energy  but  its 
biggest  attraction  is  $6  billion  or  so 
worth  of  real  estate.  At  $63  a  share, 
the  price  works  out  to  $9.8  billion, 
which  would  be  the  biggest  takeover 
ever  outside  the  oil  industry. 

A  Hoag  Kong  investor  was  identi¬ 
fied  as  the  customer  who  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  $22  million  loss 
that  the  Charles  Schwab  brokerage 
suffered  in  the  market  plunge.  Court 
papers  indicated  that  Teh  Huei  Wang, 
who  runs  a  property  and  construction 
company,  owed  the  broker  $84  million 
on  missed  margin  calls  and  had  made 
a  $67  million  settlement 

A  23-year-old  trainee  accountant 
who  earned  about  $11,000  a  year  is 
large  British  investment  firm,  for 
more  than  $1.2  million  that  he  lost 
trading  options  for  himself. 
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Aussies’  dream  comes  true 


THE  BOLSHEVIK  revolution  of 
November  7,  1917;  cannot  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  purely  Marxist  terms;  the 
revolution  which  triumphed  70 
years  ago  had  other  dimensions,  of 
which  the  Marxist  was  not  the  main 
one.  A  major  -  if  not  the  major  - 
objective  of  the  Bolsheviks  was  to 
re-educate  the  Russian  people  and 
to  make  Russia  as  modern  and  dy¬ 
namic  as  the  most  advanced  Euro¬ 
pean  nation. 

Russians  and  non-Russians  alike 
-have  claimed  thaf  the  Russian  na¬ 
tional  character  was  formed  under 
the  very  strong  influence  of  the  im¬ 
mense  size  of  the  country.  A  con¬ 
temporary  Soviet  writer,  Olga  Koz- 
hukhova,  wrote; 

“Our  vast  space  is  reflected  in 
human  consciousness  by  something - 
more  than  an  image  of  kilometres... 
Even  our  sky  is  not  the  same  as  the 
sky  over  Europe.  Distilled  essences 
of  our  greatness,  of  our  being,  of 
our  infinity,  of  our  irrevocability, 
float  there.  The  strength  of  the  hu¬ 
man  soul  and  strength  of  character 
manifest  themselves  precisely  in 
overcoming  this  sense  of  loneliness 
in  space.” 

However,  the  20th  century's  great 
Russian  writer,  Maxim  Gorky,  held 
different  views.  He  wrote  in  1922: 

“The  boundless,  flat  country,  in 
which  straw-thatched,  wooden  ham- 
gflets  huddle  closely  together,  has  a 
poisonous  quality  which  devastates 
a  man,  and  empties  him  of  desire. 
When  a  peasant  goes  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  hamlet  and  looks  at  the 
emptiness  around  him,  after  a  time 
he  feels  that  this  emptiness  has  filled 
his  heart. 

“Nowhere  are  there’  stable  traces 
of  labour  and  creative  work  to  be 
seen...  Around  is  a  limitless  plain: in 
its  centre  an  insignificant  little  man, 
cast  up  on  this  boring  earth  for  hard 
labour.  Man  is  overcome  by  indif¬ 
ference,  which  kills  his  ability  to 
think,  to  remember  what  he  has 
seen,  to  generate  his  own  ideas  from 
his  experience.” 

In  1916,  the  Russian  religious  phi¬ 
losopher  Nikolai  Berdyaev  said  that 
the  Russian  people  had  been  gifted 
with  space  but  had  exhausted  the 
major  part  of  its  national  energy  in  a 
futile  effort  to  organize  it.  Space  had 
imbued  the  Russian  with  laziness, 
carelessness,  lack  of  initiative,  and  a 
weak  sense  of  responsibility.  The 
Russian  peasantry,  the  majority  of 
.  the  population,  was  the  main  victim. 

*  The  village  was  organized  as  a  prim¬ 
itive  institution  in  a  primitive  culture 
equally  remote  from  the  ideas  of 
socialism  or  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

There  were  other  explanations  for 
the  Russian  character.  Gorky  also- 
had  a  racial  interpretation,  claiming 
chat  the  Russuuk^ve  two-souls^. 
Occidental  and  Onental-  The  Oca-  _ 
dental  is  Russian,  or  rather  Slavic,  ’ 
and  the  Oriental  is  the  Mongolstrain 
introduced  through  theTartar-Mon- 
gol  invasion  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries.  Gorky  claimed  that  this 
Oriental  blood  spoils  Russians  by 
making  them  passive. 

A  leading  English  journalist  in 
Russia  before  the  revolution,  the 
Daily  Telegraph  correspondent 
Emil  Dillon,  said: 

“The  Northern  Slav  is  an  amal¬ 
gam  of  contradictions:  he  can  put 
forth  stupendous  efforts  for  a  short 
while,  but  is  incapable  of  sustaining 
.  a  moderate  endeavour  persevering^ 
w  ly  until  the  object  is  achieved.” 


Mikhail  Agursky 

This  ■  was  also  Lenin's  view.  In 
1920,  Jbe  commented: 

“The  worst  feature  in  the  Russian 
character...  expresses  itself  in  ener¬ 
vation  and  flabbiness.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  not. only  to  begin,  but  to  carry 
on  and  hold  out;  that  is  what  we 
Russians  are  not  good  at.” 

The  Bolsheviks  saw  the  social  rev¬ 
olution  as  first  and  foremost  a  cul¬ 
tural  revolution.  Their  passionate 
desire  to  raise  Russia  to  the  most 
advanced  European  level  was  in¬ 
spired  by  the  mid-19th  century  radi¬ 
cal  writer,  Nikolai  Chemyshevsky, 
and  was  expressed  in  their  criticism 
of  their  own  nation.  Their  plan  was 
to  modernize  Russians  by'  force, 
through  a  cultural  revolution  im¬ 
posed  from  above. 

RUSSIAN  CONSERVATIVES  of¬ 
ten  accused  Lenin  of  “anti-patrio¬ 
tism.”  But  Lenin  only  rejected  the 
.  Russians  as  they  were  at  that.time: 
in  1915,  refuting  such  accusations, 
he  said: 

“We  are  full  of  a  sense  of  national 
pride,  and  for  that  very  reason  we 
particuarly  hate  our  slavish  past  and 
our  slavish  present...  Nobody  is  to 
be  blamed  for  being  bom  a  slave, 
but  a  slave  who  not  only  eschews  a 
striving  for  freedom  but  justifies  and 
eulogizes  his  slavery...  is  a  lickspittle 
and  a  boor,  who  arouses  a  legitimate 
feeling  of  indignation,  contempt, 
and  loathing...  And,  fall  of  a  sense 
of  national  pride,  we  Great  Russian 
workers  want,  come  what  may,  a 
free  and  independent,  a  democratic, 
republican  and  proud  Great 
Russia.” 

-  (Here  Lenin  did  not  differ  greatly 
from  the  early  Zionists,  who  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Jews  to  bufld  a  new  society 
In  which  negative  Jewish  social  fea¬ 
tures  would  be  overcome  by  produc¬ 
tive  work  in  their  own  country.) 

.  Lenin  constantly  accused  the  Rus¬ 
sians  of  “Oblpmovism,”  a  term  tak¬ 
en  from  Goncharov's  famous  novel 
Oblomov.  Gifted  and  kind-hearted 
as  he  is.  Oblomov  is  a  passive,  idle 
dreamer,  whom  Goncharov  sets  off 
against  the  very  successful  half- Ger¬ 
man,  Andrei  Stoiz.  In  1922  Lenin 
said: 

“There  was  a  character  who  typi¬ 
fied  Russian  life  —  Oblomov.  He 
was.  always  lolling  in  his  bed  and 
mentally  drawing  up  schemes.  That 
was  a  long  time  ago.  Russia'  has 
experienced  three  revolutions,  but 
the  Oblomovs  have  survived,  for 
there  were  Oblomovs  riot  only 
among  the  landowners,  but  also 
.among  the  peasants;  not  only  among 
;  jhe,:peasants£  but  also  .  among  the 
■  intellectuals; -and  not  only  among 
the  intellectuals,  but  also  among  the 
workers  and  Communists. 

-  “It  is  enough  to  watch  us  at  oar 
meetings,  at  our  work  on  commis¬ 
sions,  to  be  able  to  say  that  old 
Oblomov  still  lives;  and  it  will  be 
necesary  to  give  him  a  good  washing 
and  cleaning,  a  good  rubbing  and 
scouring  to  make  a  man  of  him.” 

For  Lenin,  the  remaking  of  the 
Russian  national  character  was  a 
mam  objective  of  the  revolution.  In 
1918  he  said:  . 

.“The  Russian  is  a  bad  worker 
compared  with  people  in  advanced 
countries.  It  could  not  be  otherwise 
under  the  tsarist  regime  and  in  view 


of  the  persistence  of  the  hangover 
from  serfdom.  Tbe  task  that  the  So¬ 
viet  government  must  set  the  people 
in  all  its  scope  is  —  learn  to  work.” 

THE  BOLSHEVIK  revolution 
probably  destroyed  the  best  part  of 
the  Russian  creative  intelligentsia 
(not  to  mention  capitalists),  includ¬ 
ing  scientists  and  engineers,  some  of 
whom  escaped  to  the  West.  Those 
who  remained  in  Russia  were  incor¬ 
porated  into  a  new  revolutionary 
elite,  which  came  mostly  from  the 
tshan  population,  with  only  a  small 
proportion  from  the  rural  sector. 

An  important  element  in  this  elite 
was  non-Russians,  especially  Jews, 
replacing  the  Germans  who  had 
been  so  prominent  in  Russian  sod- 
'  ety  ance  Peter  the  Great’s  "revolu¬ 
tion  from  above”  in  the  18th 
century. 

The  new  eBte  was  responsible  for 
all  the  original  economic  sncceses  of 
Soviet  society.  Bertrand  Russell, 
who  visited  Russia  in  1920,  said  that 
if  the  camouflage  were  removed,  the 
Bolsheviks  would  be  revealed  as  au¬ 
thentic  successors  to  Peter  the  Great 
in  their  attempts  to  introduce  Amer¬ 
ican  efficiency  to  the  lazy  and  undis¬ 
ciplined  population. 

■  On  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
revolution,  Gorky  wrote  in  Pravda: 
“My  joy  and  my  pride  is  tbe  new 
Russian,  the  builder  of  the  new 
state.” 

Even  Dillon  saw  great  changes 
when  he  visited  the  USSR  for  the 
•  first  time  in  1929. 

“Everywhere  people  are  think¬ 
ing,  working,  combining,  making 
scientific  discoveries  and  industrial 
inventions.  If  one  could  obtain  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  numerous  ac¬ 
tivities  of  tbe  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Republics  one  would  hardly  trust 
tbe  evidence  of  one's  senses.  Noth¬ 
ing  KVe  it;  nothing  approaching  it  in 
variety,  intensity,  tenacity  of  pur¬ 
pose  has  ever  yet  been  witnessed. 
Revolutionary  endeavour  is  melting 
colossal  obstacles  and  fusing  hetero¬ 
geneous  elements  into  one  great 
people;  not  indeed  a  nation  in  the 
Old  World  meaning,  but  a  strong 
people  cemented  by  quasi-religious 
enthusiasm.” 

HOWEVER,  whatever  successes 
the  Bolsheviks  achieved  in  modern¬ 
izing  the  country  were  eroded  under 
Stalin.  During  his  endeavour  to  es¬ 
tablish  persona]  rule  be  encountered 
the  resistance  of  the  now  aging  revo¬ 
lutionary  elite  and  decided  to  de¬ 
stroy  it. 

In  Jannary- 1936.  Nikolai  Bukha¬ 
rin.  one  of  Stalin's  main  opponents 
and  a  former  party  leader,  who  was 
still  editor-in-chief  of  Izvestia,  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  praising  the  ,  Soviet 
people  in  the  Russian  radical  tradi¬ 
tion.  He  said  that  the  Bolsheviks 
were  needed  to  make  “a  shock  bri¬ 
gade  of  the  world  proletariat  out  of 
an  amorphous,  ignorant  mass  in  the 
country  where  ‘Oblomovism’  was 
the  most  universal  feature  of  the 
character,  and  where  the  nation  of 
Oblomovs  ruled.” 

Soon,  Bukharin  was  strongly  re¬ 
primanded  by  Pravda,  which  cate¬ 
gorically  denied  that  the  Russians 
were  a  nation  of  Oblomovs  —  al¬ 
though  Bukharin  was  merely  re¬ 
peating  what  Lenin  had  said  earlier. 

“The  party.”  said  Pravda .  “has 
always  opposed  any  manifestation 
of  tire  anti-Leninist  ideology  which 
tries  to  paint  our  country’s  history  in 
deepest  black.” 

DURING  THE  great  purges  of 
1936-38,  many  millions  of  the  most 
active  part  of  the  Soviet  population 
were  killed,  among  them  those  who 
had  performed  miracles  in  establish¬ 
ing  industry.  The  country  suffered  a 
blow  from  which  it  has  not  yet 
recovered. 

Since  then,  “negative  selection” 
has  doomed  anyone  who  is  too  dy¬ 
namic  and  too  independent.  The 
dizzy  careers  begun  in  1938  by  for¬ 
mer  young  peasants  were  not  the 
result  of  natural  social  dynamics, 
but  tbe  outcome  of  the  bureaucratic 
procedure  of  cadre  selection,  where 
the  main  criteria  were  reliability  and 
obedience. 

Inherently  alienated  from  mod¬ 
ernization  or  Europeanization,  tbe 
Brezhnevs,  Suslovs,  Chernenkos, 
Tikhonovs,  Epishevs,  came  to  pow¬ 
er  and  ruled  the  country  until  re¬ 
cently.  This  new  ethnic  type  was  one 
of  the  types  of  Russian  peasant  de¬ 
scribed  by  Chekhov,  Bunin,  Gorky, 
as  human  monsters. 

Certainly,  not  all  Russian  peas¬ 
ants  were  suitable  for  Stalin.  As  an 
emigrant  Russian  scientist  has  said, 
Stalin  selected  both  for  subjugation 
and  for  preferment,  not  economic 
classes,  but  appropriate  human 
types.  To  Russia's  shame,  the  gener¬ 
ation  of  cultural  primitives  who 
came  to  power  in  1938  left  the  his¬ 
torical  scene  only  biologically. 

It  was  tiie  greatest  paradox  of  So¬ 
viet  history  that  the  country  which 
needed  modernity,  which  claimed 
world  leadership,  was  ruled  by  pri¬ 
mitives  whose  conservatism  blocked 
initiative.  They  did  not  understand 
that  the  free  circulation  of  econom¬ 
ic,  technological,  scientific  and  even 


political  information  is  essential  for 
a  dynamic  economy. 

Soviet  society  could  not  master 
the  pace  of  technological  progress; 
moreover,  the  primitivism  of  the 
leadership  was  reflected  in  their  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  Soviet  military  indus¬ 
try,  which  in  turn  reflected  their  for¬ 
eign  policy  ambitions  and  their 
projection  of  power. 

BUT  THERE  WAS  another  dimen¬ 
sion.  The  Russian  people,  blue-  and 
white-collar  workers  alike,  could 
not  endure  the  tension,  the  terror, 
the  compulsion,  and  very  many  of 
them  lapsed  into  a  1  coho  fern,  crimi¬ 
nality,  apathy,  and  the  degradation 
of  family  life. 

In  1983.  the  Soviet  economist  Ta-  I 
tiana  Zaslavskaya  said  in  her  “No- 1 
vosibirsk  Paper,”  which  received 
world-wide  publicity,  that  almost  all 

the  current  generation  of  the  Soviet 
-working  class  was  not  suited  to  the 
demands  of  modern  economics  and 
technology.  She  claimed  that  the 
present  system  was  creating  the 
wrong  type  of  worker  for  the  mod¬ 
em  age:  people  who  were  lazy,  dis-  | 
honest,  lacking  in  initiatve  and  un¬ 
willing  to  take  responsibility. 

More  alarming  are  the  insistent 
efforts  of  Russian  conservative  in¬ 
tellectuals  to  rehabilitate  the  fea¬ 
tures  so  hated  by  Russian  radicals, 
including  Lenin.  And  the  most  im¬ 
portant  manifestation  of  these  ef¬ 
forts  is  the  rehabilitation  of  Oblo¬ 
mov.  as  an  almost  ideal  Russian 
character  whose  passivity  is  now  in¬ 
terpreted  as  a  protest  against  capi¬ 
talism  and  Westernism. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1950s.  a 
leading  Russian  writer,  Leonid 
Leonov,  who  is  still  alive,  accused 
leftism  of  not  allowing  the  Russian 
people  to  enjoy  a  quiet  life.  In  his 
novel,  The  Russian  Forest,  he  wrote: 

“There's  a  good  deal  of  baited 
demagogy  m  leftism,  especially  in 
that  idea...  about  retarding  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  crystallization  in  the  molten 
torrent  cif  the  revolution,  whose 
business  is  to  flow  and  bum  —  re¬ 
member?...  You  can't  build  a  cot¬ 
tage  or  gather  a  harvest  on  flaming 
lava,  though.  Our  people,  like  aU 
other  peoples,  want  peace  and  quiet 
above  all.” 

It  is  probably  true  that  all  other 
peoples  want  peace,  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  that  they  also  want  “quiet  above 
all.”  All  dynamic  nations  strive  for 
something  quite  different.  They 
long  for  change,  for  progress,  for 
development. 

THIS  OUTRIGHT  conservative 
appeal  manifests  a  very  alarming  sit¬ 
uation  —  the  collapse  of  the  Russian 
mentality.  But  recently,  Russian 
.conservatism  has  been  expressed 
much  more  strongly. 

In  1977,  the  Russian  nationalist 
literary  critic.  Yuri  Loshchits,  pub¬ 
lished  a  biography  of  Goncharov  in 
which  he  totally  revised  Lenin's  atti¬ 
tude  to  Oblomov. 

According  to  Loshchits,  Oblomov 
is  an  outstanding  Utopian.  He  is  an 
ecologist,  a  predecessor  of  the  mod¬ 
em  Greens,  whose  ideal  is  a  rural 
life  immersed  in  nature.  The  happy 
future  is  regarded  as  a  return  to  the 
happy  mythological  past. 

The  official  press  tried  in  vain  to 
reprimand  Loshchits.  Soon  a  film  of 
the  novel  was  made,  in  which  Oblo¬ 
mov  underwent  a  transformation. 
Nobody  cared  that  Lenin  and  other 
founders  of  Bolshevism  had  regard¬ 
ed  Oblomov  as  a  materialization  of 
the  worst  Russian  features. 

THERE  IS  another  phenomenon 
worrying  the  Soviet  authorities:  vol¬ 
untary  unskilled  employment,  even 
though  more  appropriate  work  is 
available.  This  problem  has  recently 
been  discussed  in  the  Soviet  press. 

One  such  article,  entitled  “The 
New  Oblomov?”,  depicts  the  well- 
educated  Soviet  citizens  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  become  disil¬ 
lusioned,  give  up  their  careers  and 
take  menial  jobs.  Unlike  their 
namesake,  the  new  Oblomovs  are 
“socially  useful,”  but  they  share  his 
indifference.  They  have  “dropped 
out.” 

Sometimes,  such  drop-outs  break 
down  completely,  as  is  brilliantly 
demonstrated  in  a  short  story  by 
Vladimir  Makanin.  in  which  a  suc¬ 
cessful  engineer  stops  working  for 
no  evident  reason  and  takes  up  med¬ 
itation.  Step  by  step,  he  is  aban¬ 
doned  by  his  wife,  deprived  of  his 
Livelihood,  and  finally  dies  of  a 
stroke. 

From  our  vantage  point,  we  can 
better  understand  what  is  going  on 
in  tbe  USSR.  Gorbachev  is  now  at¬ 
tempting  to  resume  the  process  of 
modernization  halted  by  Stalin's 
cultural  counter-revolution  and  re¬ 
educate  the  Russian  people,  whose 
modernization  has  become  critical 
for  Russia's  survival. 

Gorbachev  would  like  to  re-estab¬ 
lish  a  revolutionary,  or  at  least  a 
highly  dynamic,  elite,  in  order  to 
achieve  this  aim.  The  question  is, 
can  he  overcome  the  Russian  Oblo¬ 
movs,  who  have  turned  out  to  be 
less  weak  than  was  thought? 

Only  history  can  judge  who  was 
the  stronger  in  Russia:  Lenin  or 
Oblomov. 
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IlWlvUrVV/ll  ™  fa  addition,  included  with  every  pack  is  a  novel  30ml  measuring  cup  for  precise  and 

NIGHT-TIME  COLD  MEDICINE  convenient  administration. 

Arid  for  day-time  relief  of  cold  symptoms  take  Coldex  tablets. 

-  Available  at  all  pharmacies. 


CALCUTTA  (Reuter)  -  Australian 
captain  Allan  Border  said  after  his 
team's  world  cup  triumph  here  yes¬ 
terday  that  he  had  never  expected  to 
win  the  tournament  when  it  started. 

Against  a  background  of  deafen¬ 
ing  cheers  from  a  crowd  estimated 
to  be  in  excess  of  Eden  Gardens’ 
93.000  capacity.  Border  said:  “I  am 
ecstatic.  It  is  all  so  fantastic.  A  new 
era  has  begun  in  Australian  crick¬ 
et.”  Australia,  who  made  253  for  5 
in  their  alotted  50  overs  edged  out 
England  by  seven  runs  with  England 
managing  only  246  for  8  in  their 
innings. 

Border  achieved  his  first  objec¬ 
tive  when  he  won  the  toss  and  chose 
to  bat.  Both  captains  had  said  they 
would  bat  first  on  a  pitch  that  was 
expected  to  be  slow.  Throughout 
the  month-long  tournament,  a  vast 
majority  of  matches  between  the 
stronger  sides  have  been  won  by  the 
team  going  in  first,  notably  the  semi¬ 
finals  in  which  Pakistan  and  India 
both  foundered  after  being  required 
to  chase  at  more  than  five  runs  an 
over. 

History  was  also  on  the  side  of 
teams  batting  first  in  the  final.  Aus¬ 
tralia,  England  and  West  Indies,  the 
beaten  sides  in  tbe  first  three  finals, 
all  fielded  second,  and  lost  by  mar- 


Satellite  circuits 
begin  in  Haifa 

By  JACK  LEON 

TEL  AVIV.-  Israel’s  biggest-ever 
tennis  festival  got  under  way  over 
the  weekend  with  78  men  and  20 
women  from  abroad  taking  part  in 
their  respective  three-tournament 
plus  Masters*  Frankel  and  Vanessa 
Phillips  satellite  circuits. 

Top  attraction  among  the  guests  is 
French  star  Jean  Fieurian,  cur- 
remntly  ranked  79th  in  the  world, 
and  taking  part  in  the  $25,000  ATP 
event  immediately  after  competing 
in  tournaments  in  Antewerp  and 
Paris,  together  worth  nearly  $2  mil¬ 
lion  in  prize-money.  The  local  entry 
comprises  65  men  and  women, 
among  them  Sblomo  Giickstein  and 
Israeli  women's  champion,  liana 
Berger. 

The  Frenkel  has  a  128  drew  which 

is  unprecedented  is  IsntL  Play  in  both  men's 
and  women’s  competition  resnmes  today  at 
I  tan. 

This  week,  Amos  Mancdorf  is  |i»i  la  i|»illnj_ 
tn  the  S450.M0  Benson  and  Hedges  toaraameot 
at  Wembley,  London,  while  GDad  Bloom  is 
breaking  new  ground  at  tbe  SIO5.OO0Sao  Pfcido 
Grand  Prix  in  BrazB. 

Amos  MansdorTs  conqueror  hi  tbe  quarto  - 
Baals  of  tbe  S840.006  Paris  Open  Grand  Prix, 
mb  seeded  Tim  Mayotte,  won  tbe  singles  final 
yesterday  when  be  beat  fe&ow-Ameriean  Bred 
Gilbert  seeded  seventh,  in  a  marathon  five- 
setter.  W,  6-3.  7-5,  6-7, 

At  tbe  $525,609  Grand  Prix  tournament  in 
Stockholm,  world  No.  2  Stefan  Ed  berg  won  his 
seventh  title  this  year  by  beating  Fellow-Swede 
Jonas  Srensson  in  roar  sets,  7-5,  6-2, 4-6. 6-4. 

At  the  women's  $250,000  in  Worcester.  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  tbe  two  top  seeds,  Chris  Evert  and 
Pam  Shriver  meet  In  tbe  Rmd.  Evert  beat  third- 
seeded  Argentine  Gabrirta  Sabatnd  6-4,  7-6. 
whOe  Shriver  beat  fourth -seeded  Czechoslovak 
Helena  Sakova  7-5.  6-3. 


gins  of  17,  92  and  43  runs. 

David  Boon's  painstaking  75  was  Anstrafia’s 
only  major  contrAnttoft-  England's  bowlers 
Fought  back  after  Australia  ran  ap  151  tor  one 
by  the  37th  over.  Tine  wickets  in  successive 
overs  at  that  stage,  reduced  the  Aincs  to  168 
for  4. 

Bat  a  breezy  73-nm  stand  in  6 1  baBs  between 
Border  and  Mike  Vrietta  enabled  AnstraHa  set 
England  a  striking  rate  of  5.88  runs  per  over 
for  victory. 

Set  to  sew*  254  for  victory.  England  man¬ 
aged  246  tor  eight  off  SO  overs. 

Border  said  before  tbe  maids:  “For  some  of 
ns  thfc  flml  maybe  tbe  last  big  chance  to  make 
If  —  Bow  can  1  shatter  the  dream.  I  am  going  to 
win.”  Ms  prophecy  came  tme- 

Australbm  bowler  Craig  McDermott  struck 
an  eariy  blow  in  England's  hidings,  trapping 
Tfm  Robinson  leg  before  with  Itv  fourth  deliv¬ 
ery  at  the  score  nf  one. 

Eagtaod  partially  recovered  through  a  66- 
mn  partnership  between  Graham  Gooch  and 
BiD  Athey.  However,  just  when  the  batsmen 
M  sated  hi,  mafiam-pocer  Stolen  ODodkI 
pewUed  Australia  a  major  breakthrough- 

Gooch,  who  scored  a  brfHlant  century  in  the 
semi-final  matast  India  lari  Thursday,  was  out 
leg  before  to  O’Donnell  tor  35. 

New  ■»»»  Mfa  Getting,  who  (arrived  two 
^petds  (far  kg  before  apart  ODom**,  be 
also  bcntfUIrd  from  a  very  sporting  gesture 
bum  Steve  Waugh.  Catting  hit  a  ftdl-Wooded 
shot  winch  was  caught  on  the  boundary.  The 
umpires  gave  tbe  England  captain  out  but 
Warn*  conceded  that  be  had  overstepped  the 
boundary  and  »r—««g  was  awarded  six  ran  to 
hfc  credit.  Hr  went  on  to  make  41.  Athey 
departed  in  the  39th  over  at  the  score  of  170. 
run  oat  wfaBe  going  tor  a  third  ran-  He  made 
58. 

OtT  the  Gnat  24  baBs.  England  needed  38 
reus,  bat  they  lost  the  vital  wicket  of  Allan 


Lamb. 

Dcfrritas  scored  15  runs  in  the  48lh  over, 
hiftiKUwg  two  tours  and  tax,  to  mlvr  En¬ 
gland's  hopes.  Only  16  runs  were  needed  In  last 
two  overs,  but  Deftehas  holed  to  Bruce  Reid 
and  was  oat  The  English  tad  faded  by  seven 

Border  fwkf  the  bD  of  Allan  Lamb  ai  218  in 
tbe  47tb  over  was  the  point  at  which  he  was  sure 
Australia  were  beading  for  victory.  “1  pan¬ 
icked  a  bit  when  Dcfrcius  started  hitting  but  it 
worked  out  in  the  end.”  He  said  whining  tbe 
toss  and  batting  tint  gave  his  side  an  advantage 
on  a  pitch  on  which  the  baO  kept  low  and  look 
some  turn  In  the  inter  singes. 

Border  praised  tbe  performances  of  Mike 
Vetetto,  who  made  45  not  not.  David  Boon, 
man-of-lte-match  tor  his 75.  and  Steve  Waugh. 
Australia's  impressive  all-rounder. 

He  said  the  important  dismissals  were  those 
of  Graham  Gooch,  Mike  Catting  and  Lamb- 
Border  himself  dismissed  Gatdng  with  bis  firs! 
ball  when  the  England  Captain  attempted  a 
reverse  sweep. 

When  Gatling  was  asked  If  a  couple  of  Us 
ride's  dfamiwafc  were  tbe  result  of  unwise  shots 
be  retorted.'  “Just  because  mine  was  a  reverse 
sweep  doesuT  make  h  any  different.  The  sooner 
people  accept  it  as  a  legitimate  one-day  stroke 
tbe  better. 

“'Perhaps  as  il  was  Alton’s  (Border)  first  ban 
I  must  take  limited  responsibility."  added  Gat¬ 
ling.  “But  we  bad  to  keep  up  with  the  rale  and 
make  sure  our  score  was  ticking  over." 

Catting  said  nothing  should  detract  from 
Australia's  victory  although  he  regarded  win¬ 
ning  tbe  toss  and  batting  first  in  better  condi¬ 
tions  as  the  key  to  their  success. 

Border,  who  has  bad  to  endure  three  years  of 
leading  the  whipping  boys  of  Cricket,  said: 
“I’m  ecstatic,  over  the  moon.  This  is  tbe  result 
of  a  couple  of  years’  bard  work  by  the  team  and 
I'm  delighted  tor  everyone.'' 


Eli  keeps  Mechelen  riding  high 


Post  Sports  Staff 

A  casual  visitor  from  Israel  popp¬ 
ing  into  tbe  local  stadium  in  the 
Belgian  town  of  Mechelen  on  Satur¬ 
day  evening  might  well  have  imag¬ 
ined  that  he  was  at  the  Bloomfield 
stadium  in  Jaffa,  or  at  the  YMCA 
ground  in  Jerusalem.  The  chant  of 
‘Eli.  Eli”  resounded  through  the 
stands  as  the  new  local  hero  Eli 
Ohana  again  did  his  bit  scoring  yet 
another  goal  for  the  high  flying  Bel¬ 
gian  dub  who  are  now  in  second 
place  in  tbe  Belgian  first  division 
with  20  points  from  13  matches,  one 
point  behind  leaders  Antwerp. 

The  Belgian  club  are  also  chal¬ 
lenging  strongly  for  local  European 


honours,  having  reached  the  quar¬ 
ter-finals  of  the  European  Cup  Win¬ 
ners  Cup. 

Ohana,  who  scored  a  hat  trick  in 
tbe  Belgian  Cup  a  fortnight  ago  and 
then  two  goals  in  Mechelen's  away 
win  against  St  Mirren  of  Scotland  in 
the  European  event  was  again  in 
form  when  league  action  resumed 
on  Saturday,  scoring  one  goal  and 
creating  another  as  Mechelen 
rushed  to  a  4-1  victory  over  Winters- 
lag. 

Other  results:  Sunday’s  matches:  Lokereo  2, 
Beerschot  1:  Raring  Jet  6,  Ghent  l;Korlrt|k3. 
Beveren  2.  Saturday’s  matches:  Antwerp  2. 
Amtnkdit  0;  Standard  Eege  0,  Cade  Burges 
3;  Sl  Tnridea  1.  FC  Liege  1;  Chib  Borges  1, 
Moknbeek  I. 


SCOREBOARD 


NHL  -  Saturday's  games  <OT)  New  York 
Wanders  4,  Detroit  3;  New  Jersey  4,  Washing¬ 
ton  I;  Los  Angeles  S.  New  York  Rangers  4: 
Boston  4.  Pittsburgh  1;  Quebec  5,  Hartford  3; 
Edmonton  5,  Buffalo  0;  Montreal  5,  PbBadel- 
pUa  4;  St-  Louis  4,  Toronto  3:  Vancouver  4. 


NBA  —  Saturday's  games:  Indiana  Pacers  108. 
New  York  Ktocks  95:  2ot  Boston  Celtics  140. 
Washington  Bidets  139:  Atlanta  Hawks  113, 
Cleveland  Cavalen  IBS;  Chicago  Bolls  164. 
Philadelphia  76era  94;  Milwaukee  Bucks  119. 
Detroit  Pistons  185;  San  Amonio  Spars  130, 
Dallas  Mavericks  106;  Utah  Jaza  121,  Sacra- 
meato  Kings  180;  Portland  Trail  Blazers  124. 
Los  Angeles  Clippers  99;  Seattle  Sapcraooks 
112,  Phoenix  Sans  96;  Denver  Nnggets  103. 
Golden  State  Warrior*  99. 

SQUASH  -  'Axatralb*  Chris' TKttnnr  ahd 
Rodney  Martin  scored  upset  victories  on  Satur¬ 
day  to  set  np  a  surprise  final  at  the  $70,806 
lntmrntkuial  Sqnasfa  Championships  fa  Turen- 
(O,  f-nnada. 

DHhnar,  seeded  fourth,  efimlnaled  top  seed¬ 
ed  Ross  Norman  of  New  Zealand  11-15,  15-13. 
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15-8.  15-5.  while  Martin,  seeded  fifth,  toppled 
third-seeded  world  champion  Jaasber  Khan  of 
Pakistan  in  their  semi-Ctui- 

COLLEGE  FOOTBALL  -  Top-ranked  Okla¬ 
homa  found  a  wav  to  beat  No.  12  Oklahoma 
state  Saturday,  and  now  will  have  to  find  a  way 
to  slay  No.  I  without  quarterback  Jameile  Ho- 
Beway  and  fullback  LydeO  Carr. 

Both  Hofieway  and  Carr  wen!  down  with 
knee  iqjories  daring  the  Sooner*’  29-10  victory 
over  the  Cowboy*  and  will  miss  tbe  rest  of  the 
season. 

“We  lost  two  great  players  for  the  season. 
Jameile  Hofieway  will  be  operated  on,  and  Ly- 
defl  Carr  has  ligament  damage  and  wifi  he  in  a 
cast  for  the  rest  of  the  season."  Oklahoma 
coach  Barry  Switzer  said. 

Elsewhere  in  the  top  ten,  il  was  No.  2  Nebras¬ 
ka  42.  Iowa  Stale  3:  No.  3  Miami.  Fla.  54, 
Miami:  Ohio  3:  No.  4 -Florida  State  34.  No.  6 
Auburn  6;  No.  13  Alabama  22.  No.  5  LSU  10; 
No.  7  UCLA  52.  Oregon  Stale  17:  No.  8  Syra¬ 
cuse  34.  Navy  Mb  No.  9  Notre  Dame  32,  Boston 
College  25:  No.  10  Clemson  13,  North  Carolina 
it:  and  Georgia,  tied  for  IMh.  23.  No.  17 
Florida  10. 
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‘Bosses  not  seen  since  Yom  Kippur  eve* 

Textile  workers  feel  betrayed 


By  KEN  SCHACHTER 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
PETAH  TIKVA.  -  A  truck 
blocks  the  main  gate,  ensuring  that 
not  a  shred  of  cotton  fibre  enters  or 
leaves  the  plant.  Inside,  massive 
green  spinning  frames  and  cording 
machines  stand  silent,  while  snow 
drifts  of  white  cotton  fluff  hang  from 
the  light  fixtures  and  nestle  next  to 
crates  and  fixtures. 

Sharon  Textile  mill  has  a  forlorn 
look,  yet  its  employees  keep  show¬ 
ing  up  for  unpaid.  12-hour  shifts. 
They  have  occupied  the  41-year-old 
plant  in  an  attempt  to  win  increased 
severance  benefits,  since  it  was  sud¬ 
denly  shut  November  4. 

Workers  gather  in  the  cafeteria 
and  talk  of  betrayal.  They  are  irate 
that  management  wished  them  ha- 
tima  tova  on  the  eve  of  Yom  Kippur 
and  had  dismissal  notices  delivered 
the  day  after  the  holiday.  “The  peo¬ 
ple  are  very  angry.”  said  mainte¬ 
nance  manager  Benjamin  Wallacb. 
“The  bosses  haven’t  shown  their 
faces  since  the  eve  of  Yom  Kippur." 

“The  consensus  is  it's  manage¬ 
ment's  fault."  said  Heiman  Aryeh, 
who  recently  retired  from  the  plant. 
“They  weren’t  industrialists.  They 
had  no  feel  for  the  human  factor." 

For  those  workers  who  are  nei¬ 
ther  young  nor  close  to  retirement, 
there  is  a  gnawing  fear  that  they 
won’t  be  able  to  find  work  else¬ 
where.  One  55-year-old  employee 
displays  his  settlement  cheque  for 
NIS  10.421  for  36  years  on  the  job. 
A  woman  says  her  severance  pay 
amounts  to  NIS  3.834  after  22  years. 

The  workers  also  are  pwsled 


since  the  company  hasn't  filed  for 
bankruptcy.  “Nobody  knows  what 
their  plans  axe.”  said  Wallach. 

To  press  their  case,  workers  have 
demonstrated  outside  the  Knesset 
and  in  front  of  the  homes  of  the 
Carasso  family,  which  owns  the  fac¬ 
tory.  They  also  marched  near  the 
offices  of' the  Renault  car  dealer¬ 
ship.  also  controlled  by  the 
Carassos. 

So  far  those  tactics  have  resulted 
in  some  scrapes  with  the  police,  but 
no  apparent  change  in  the  Carassos- 
position  that  they  won’t  pay  a  shekel 
more  than  legally  required.  The  His- 
tadrut  has  entered  die  negotiations 
and. is  pushing  bard.  Wallach  said, 
knowing  that  the  new  economic  cli¬ 
mate  in  Israel  could  bring  about  sim¬ 
ilar  closures.  “That’s  why  the  Hista- 
drut  is  so  interested  in  getting 
something  out  of  them."  he  said.  “It 
could  happen  to  other  companies." 

The  plant  was  founded  by  Moshe 
Carasso  in  1946.  After  his  father’s 
death.  ShJomo  Carasso  took  the 
reins  and  followed  a  conservative 
course  of  growth.  But,  Wallach  said, 
in  the  1980s.  Carasso  has  been  dog¬ 
ged  by  “bad  luck.” 

One  year,  he  said,  Carasso  signed 
a  one-year  contract  to  buy  cotton 
shortly  before  the  price  fell  more 
than  30  per  cent.  In  another  case,  a 
cotton  yam  marketing  company,  in 
which  Sharon  was  a  major  partner, 
underwrote  a  loan  to  a  competing 
cotton  mil!.  That  company  went 
bankrupt  and  Sharon  found  itself 
liable  for  a  portion  of  the  loan.  The 
final  blow,  however,  came  this  year. 
Wallach  said,  when  the  price  of  raw 


cotton  almost  doubled  in  the  span  or 
a  few  months. 

“That  was  the  death  blow,”  he 
said.  “That  was  when  they  decided 
to  close.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  operations  of  the  factory." 

In  fact,  he  said,  over  the  last  two 
years,  layoffs  and  efficiency  mea¬ 
sures  have  brought  the  ageing  plant 
up  to  the  efficiency  standards  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  it  takes  about  13  man 
hours  to  process  100  kilos  of  yam. 
With  the  plant  running  three  shifts 
daily,  production  was  running  at  six 
to  seven  tons  a  day. 

In  recent  months,  another  broth¬ 
er,  Benjamin  Carasso,  has  taken 
over  many  of  the  duties  from 
Shlomo,  although  Shlomo  retains 
the  title  of  general  manager.  The 
Carasso  family  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment  on  the  labour  unrest. 

Thus  far.  police  have  taken  a 
“hands  off"  approach  to  the  work¬ 
ers’  occupation  of  the  plant.  "The 
police  don’t  interfere  as  long  as  we 
don’t  put  fire  to  the  factory,”  Wal¬ 
lach  said.  Just  such  fears  apparently 
inspired  an  inspection  Friday  by  the 
police.  Though  garbage  was  strewn 
on  the  plant's  16-dunam  site,  the 
machines  were  found  unscathed. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
employees,  who  clearly  have  been 
shaken  by  the  unexpected 
shutdown. 

Eliahu  Rasanby  forlornly  smokes 
a  cigarette  in  the  cafeteria.  He  has 
been  working  at  the  plant  since  1952 
and  now,  he  feels,  his  job  prospects 
are  decidedly  uncertain.  Noticing  a 
reporter,  he  calls  out:  “The  headline 
should  be  ‘Sorry  Tale.’  ’’ 


Namibia  clears  de  Beers  of  overmining 


WINDHOEK  (AFP)  -  The  South 
African -installed  Namibian  govern¬ 
ment  has  rejected  the  findings  of  a 
commission  of  inquiry  that  much  of 
the  territory’s  mineral  wealth  is  de¬ 
liberately  being  stripped  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  independence. 

But  diamond  industry  consultant 
Gordon  Douglas  Brown  told 
Age  nee  France-seemed  like  a 
"white-wash",  last  Friday  a  Namib¬ 
ian  government  committee  dis¬ 
missed  as‘*unsubstantiated,” 
charges  that  the  South  African  dia¬ 
mond  giant  de  Beers  was  guilty  of 
gross  overmining.  tax  avoidance  and 
other  malpractices  in  Namibia. 


The  charges  came  from  a  commis¬ 
sion  headed  by  South  African  Judge 
Pieter  Thirion,  set  up  to  examine 
malpractices  in  the  Namibian  ad¬ 
ministration.  One  of  its  most  serious 
charges  was  that  de  Beers  and  its 
Namibian  arm.  Consolidated  Dia¬ 
mond  Mines,  had  abused  their  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  Namibia's  diamond  re¬ 
sources  by  mining  the  richest  grades 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Under  a  long-standing  agree¬ 
ment,  de  Beers  was  supposed  to 
mine  low-grade  as  well  as  high- 
grade  reserves,  thereby  prolonging 
the  profitability  of  Namibia's  big¬ 
gest  export  earner  after  uranium. 


The  Thirion  report,  tabled  in 
1986.  said  that  the  state  had  little 
control  over  the  diamond  industry, 
or  knowledge  of  what  was  happen¬ 
ing  to  the  country’s  dwindling  and 
non-renewable  natural  resources. 

The  commission  also  alleged 
“transfer  pricing",  whereby  de 
Beers  undervalued  its  production 
for  tax  purposes  by  selling  diamonds 
cheaply  to  foreign  subsidiaries, 
which  in  turn  sold  them  for  much 
more. 

Last  month,  the  allegations  were 
aired  in  a  British  television  docu¬ 
mentary. 


CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

1  Quilt;  ruttiliiMil,  huing  from  Ciiu- 
lil«<7) 

5  People  check  ini'  over  Le3s  (7) 

9  Juipuilcm  iirliclc  wriLtun  about 
uiiucimiatri)  (7) 

10  A  little  supixirt  accorded  to  a 

.  fellow  crciiUiie(7) 

,1 1  Given  directions  lo  boll  without 
iihU-ukcM!)) 

12  Los  Anqelus  has  pu{  in  for  a 
place  in  Lhu  inouiUuiiu4(5) 

13  Pole  was  plainly  distressed  but 
cleaned  uji(fi) 

IS  Grant  admission  (9) 

17  Herb,  the  heavyweight — no 
gruut thinker (9) 

19  A  trio  funning  n  relationship  (5) 

22  Model  problem  (5) 


23  The  boor  interrupted  by  a 
woman's  uLlucks  (0,3) 

25  Nut  in  favour  of  making  u  pro¬ 
fit?  Guod  man!  (7) 

26  A  strike  backed  by  almost 
dauntless  union  (7) 

27  Allow  in  some  exotic  food  (7) 

28 The  team  will  appear  green  in 
time  (7) 

DOWN 

1  No  longer  journal  is  la.  IhitC'e 
clear (7) 

2  A  game  contract  (7} 

3  Il’H  up  to  u  painter  to  provide 
llie  jewellery  (5) 

4  Taking  note  on  boy  workur 
being  agreeable (9) 

5  A  river  sailor  has  to  go  round  a 
large  number  (5) 


!■■■■■«!■■■■■ 
H , .  ■  || 


G  When  fun’s  ur  ran  get  I, 

scow  I — such  a  bloomer  (9) 

'  7  Get  on  boat'd  in  the  middle  of  a 
violent  rainstorm  (7) 

B  Make  out  a  young  attendant  is 
responsible  for  the  leak  (7) 

14  Dream  about  Spanish  en¬ 
couragement  for  15  (9) 

16  Painting  places  and  characters 
in  a  different  way  (9) 

17  Shu  always  gets  n  high  score  (7) 

lH"Mnn  is  Nature’s  sole - !" 

Gilbert  (Princess  Ida)  (7) 

20  A  very  slight  amount  of  con¬ 
sideration  (7) 

21  Seating  the  Turk  (7) 

23  AH  over  America  this  (luwer 
may  be  seen  (5) 

2 4  Dodge  nowadays  accepted  by 
first  wife  (5) 


Yesterday’s  Solution 
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Q  UICK  SOLUTION 


ACROSS;  7  Trance.  6  Porter.  10 
Trainer,  11  ingle,  12  |]bun,  13  Kssuy, 
17  Ounce,  18  Puali.  23  Suuu|i.  23  'I  I'uro- 
blcr.2J  Ampere,  25 Sconce.  DOWN:  1 
StuLlur,  2  I  ’*u  naol.  3  Scant,  4  Comical. 
S  Stage,  G  Order,  9  Prist l-cu le.  14  Sup- 
iwrt,  15  Furlong.  16  Charter,  19 
Autiiy,  20  Happy,  21  Smuck. 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 
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ACROSS 

1  Spot  (Si 
4  Ainut,u(ti) 

0  Krudna(7) 

10  UniuijurLini  (o) 
it  ltc<jUi>-o(4} 

13  K!iNifi*ltow(7) 
iU  Degenerate ftl) 

14  Nului  :cly  (4) 

1G  Woman  (4) 

13  Copy  1 1) 

20  View  i  .'J 
si  Pus  <4. 

2-1  GniulumntfJ 
25  l(nise'.7) 

2li  Heaul.:r:]{6) 

2t  Fold  (3. 


DOWN 

1  Nuiaeliats(G) 

2  Itubuui(B) 

3  Monarch (4) 

5  .Static  (3) 

G  Hclalii>n*(7) 

7 

8  DucrneiS) 

M  Occupant  (3) 

IS  Stir  up  (71 

17  t'lui  [.((>) 

IK  Heavenly  being (5) 
IU  Knud  (U) 

22  Angry  (5) 

23  KeUiiii(4i 


enter 


By  GREER  FAY  C ASHMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
“We’re  not  involved  with  politic, 
we’re  involved  with  skin  care.  So 
says  Merle  Proos,  one  of  two  part¬ 
ners  in  M  &  M  Cosmetics,  which  is 
importing  Avroy  Shlain  skin  care 
and  beauty  products  from  South  Af¬ 
rica  to  Israel.  The  other  M  in  the 
partnership  is  Mari  Haus. .  Both 
women  are  trained  cosmeticians. 
Proos  came  here  from  South  Africa 
10  years  ago-  Haus  is  a  native. 

Each  is  convinced  that  Israeli 
women  will  be  more  interested  in 
what  the  South  African  products  can 
do  for  them,  than  the  country  from 
which  they  originate. 

Avroy  Shlain  is  a  household  word 
in  Sooth  Africa  -  the  kind  of  success 
story  that  provides  good  fodder  for 
Hollywood  films.  When  he  laid  the 
foundations  for  his  corporation  14 
years  ago,  Shlain  looked  around  and 
saw  that  none  of  the  Internationally 
acclaimed  brand  names  marketed  in 
South  took  into  account  the  harsh 
realities  of  the  South  African  di- 


mate.  It  occurred  n>  him  that  whrft 
was  needed  *as  a  range  of  coanetics 
specifically  created  for  the  .  Soujt 
African  woman.  \v 

What  was  equally  important  to 
make  the  venture  a  was  to-engage  in 
direct  seffing  with  foltewHip,  Cau? 
al.  across  the  counter,  sales  were  npt , 
the  wav  to  make  a  million  as  - 

Shlain  was  concerned.  Women  had. 
to  be  able  to  examine  the  products  ^ 
to  test  them  and  to  learn  what  wa$ 
good  for  their  skins  and  why..*.,  - 

The  try  and  buy  meetings  were?#, 
be  in  private  homes,  with  groups  bf 
not  more  than  five.  Though  orders 
were  to  be  taken  at  these  meetings^ 
there  were  to  be  no  on-the-spot  aup^1 
plies.  All  products  ordered  were 
be  delivered  within  the  week:  Thus 
the  seller  could  establish  ongoing: 
contact  with  the  buyer.  'V. 

The  business  has  grown  into  a'pqr-- 
porate  giant  with  an  annual  tumoyer 
of  more  than  R  25  million  a  year  arid 
5.000  sales  staff  in  South  Africa 
alone.  ...  .  .• 


FRENCH  FASHION  INDUSTRY:  A  model  of  French  designer  Jac¬ 
queline  de  Ribes  as  she  presented  a  grey  check  jacket  with  skirt  and 
T-shirt  in  the  Paris  1988  Spring/Summer  ready-to-wear  fashion 
show.  (AFP) 


Shapira-Libai  wants  change 
in  womens’  disability  curbs 


Germans  to  help  Danish’s  customers 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Dr.  Nrtsa  Shapira-Liba’i.  the  prime 
minister’s  adviseT  on  the  status  of 
women,  has  sent  an  urgent  letter  to 
the  Treasury's  insurance  inspector 
regarding  the  cancellation  of  disabil¬ 
ity  payment  for  women  who  have 
suffered  complications  due  to  preg¬ 
nancy  or  birth. 

The  prime  minister’s  adviser 
claims  that  this  move  discriminates 
against  women  and  is  detrimental  to 
the  “public  good.” 

According  to  the  new  law,  insur¬ 
ance  companies  such  as  Phoenix  and 
others  will  now  be  exempt  from  pay¬ 
ing  monthly  disability  to  women  "if 
their  work  capacity  has  diminished 
since  the  beginning  of  their  pregnan¬ 
cy  until  the  end  of  the  third  month 
after  the  child's  birth,  and  if  this  is 
either  a  direct  or  indirect  result  of 
pregnancy  or  birth  complications.” 
llie  companies'  responsibilities 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem:  Elison,  10  Yeshayahu, 
383753;  Balsam,  Salah  Eddtn.  272315; 
Shu'afat,  Shu’afat  Road,  810108;  Dar 
Aldawa.  Herod's  Gate.  282058. 

Tat  Aviv:  Shor.  54  Hamelech  George, 
280644;  Hashia-Kupat  Halim  Maccabi,  7 
Hashla,  463371/6. 

Ra'anuma-Kfar  Sava:  Kinneret,  119 
Weizmann,  Kfar  Sava. 

Natanya:  Hansssi,  36  Sderot  Weizmann, 
23639. 

Krayot  araa :  Kupat  Holim  Harman,  Sim¬ 
la!  Modiln.  71513a 
Haifa:  Yavne,  7  Ibn  Sina,  672288. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatrics), 
Hadassah  Ein  Kerem  (internal,  surgery, 
orthopedics,  E.N.T.),  Misgav  Ladach  (ob¬ 
stetrics},  Shaare  Zedek  (ophthalmology). 
Tel  Aviv:  Roka'it  (pediatrics,  internal, 
surgery). 

Natanya:  Laniado. 


POUCE 


100 


Dial  100  in  most  pans  of  the  country. 

In  Tiberias  dal  924444.  Kiryat  Shmorw 
4444. 


FIRE 


102 


In  emergencies  dial  102L  Otherwise,  dial 
number  of  your  local  station  as  given  in  the 
front  of  the  phone  directory. 


FLIGHTS 


24  —  Hours  Right  Information  Ser¬ 
vices:  Cali  03-9712484  (multi-fine).  Arrivals 
Only  (Taped  Message)  03-381  111  (20  lines) 


FIRST  AID  101 


Magan  David  Adorn 

In  emergencies  dial  101  m  most  parts  of  the 
country.  In  addition: 


Ashdod  51332  Jerusalem  *523133 

Ashkakm  23333  Kiron  344442 

Bat  Yam  *5511111  Kiryat  Shmona  *9U334 
Beersheba  74767  Nahariya  *823333 
Carmiei  *988566  Netanya  *23333 

Dan  Region  *781111  Petah  Tlkva  *9231111 
Eilat  72333  Rehovot  *451333 

Hadera  *22333  Rahon  LeZkjn  '0333 

Haifa  *512233  Safad  930333  ’ 

Hatror 936333  Tel  Aviv  *54601 11 

Holon  *03133  Tiberias  *790111 

*  Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (M1CU) 
service  in  the  area,  around  the  dock. 

Eran— Emotional  first  Aid.  TeL  Jerusalem 
227171.  Td  Aviv  5481111  (chBdnsrVVouth  03- 
261113),  Haifa  672222,  Beersheba  418111, 
Netanya  35316. 

Rapa  Crisis  Centra  (24  hours),  for  help  caW  i 
Tel  Aviv,  234819.  Jerusalem  -  245564,  and 
Haifa  660111- 


The  National  Poison  Central  Centra  at 

Rambam  Hospital,  phone  (04)  529205,  for 
emergency  cafe  24  houre  a  day.  for  informa¬ 
tion  in  case  of  poisoning. 

Kupat  Ho&m  Information  Centre  TeL  03- 

433300, 433500  Sunday-Thuursday,  8  am.  to  8 
pm  Friday  8  am  tn  3  p.m. 


have  also  been  lessened  in  cases  re¬ 
lating  to  suicide  attempts,  self-in¬ 
flicted  injuries,  criminal  activities, 
drug  use  and  drunkenness. 

Dr.  Shapira-Liba’i  wrote  in  her 
letter  that  a  single  category  which 
includes  risks  stemming  from  preg¬ 
nancy  and  birth  and  risks  stemming 
from  an  individual’s  participation  in 
crime,  self-injury,  drugs  or  drinking 
is  unacceptable. 

In  addition,  removing  this  risk- 
category  from  health  risks  (such  as 
smoking  or  overweight)  does  not 
comply  with  what  is  considered  rea¬ 
sonable  and  just  in  society,  the  ad¬ 
viser  wrote.  It  affects  women's  fi¬ 
nancial  status  only  because  they  are 
women,  and  it  goes  against  the  na¬ 
tional  policy  of  encouraging  larger 
families. 

Dr.  Shapira-Liba'i  therefore 
asked  the  inspector  to  cancel  this 
decision. 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TFT,  AVTV.  -  A  West  German  pro¬ 
ducer  of  kitchen  cabinets  has  agreed 
to  shoulder  up  to  SO  per  cent  of  the 
cost  to  help  customers  who  placed 
their  orders  through  the  Danish 
chain,  the  company’s  agent  said 
yesterday. 

Aviram  Hassin,  an  agent  for  Sie- 
matic  kitchens,  said  about  30  cus¬ 
tomers  failed  to  receive  their  cabi¬ 
nets  because  the  Danish  chain  went 
into  receivership.  Hassin  said  Sie- 
matic  is  willing  to  discount  the  de¬ 
posits  consumers  placed  with  Dan¬ 
ish  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  full  price. 

Hassin,  an  architect  who  formerly 
worked  with  Danish  on  a  “free¬ 


lance”  basis,  said  the  offer  is  good 
only  until  Dec.  31.  The  settlement 
with  Sie marie,  he  said,  has  no  bear- 
ing  on  bankruptcy  proceedings  in¬ 
volving  Danish.  The  kitchens  range 
in  price  from  $6,000  to  $45,000.  he 
said. 

About  1,000  customers  who  paid^ ; 
for  goods  were  affected  by  Danish's^ 
bankruptcy.  -  - 

Bank  Leumi  is  the  primary  credi¬ 
tor  of  the  16-store  chain,  with  iui 
outstanding  loan  of  about  $860,000. 
Roughly  S440.00G  is  owed  to  Bank 
Mizrahi.  . 

Danish  is  estimated  to  have  accu-  : 
initiated  losses  of  $1.5  million ‘ip 
1985  and  1986.  -  . ' . 


BUSINESS  BRIEFS 


Banks  head  meets  with 
builders 

Asher  Haiperin,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Association  of  Israel 
Banks,  met  recently  with  leaders  of 
the  Contractors  Association.  They 
discussed  formulation  of  new  policy 
by  the  country's  mortgage  banks 
aimed  at  raising  more  capital  for 
financing  of  mortgage  loans  for 
home  buyers. 


Modems  permit  library 
searches 

Several  major  institutions  of  high¬ 
er  teaming  in  Jerusalem  arc  now 
tied  into  the  Hebrew  University-Na¬ 
tional  Library's  computer  system. 
The  contact,  which  enables  ifae  insti¬ 
tutions  to  search  the  databases  of 
the  library  and  its  affiliates,  is  made 
possible  by  modems  manufactured 
by  Motorola  Company. 


Newspapers  may  turn  to  soybeans 


By  MICHAEL  CONLON 
CHICAGO  (Reuter)  -  The  ink  used 
to  print  newspapers  may  some  day 
come  .from .  farm-fields  .instead,  of 
oilfields.  ,  1  . 

Today  most  newspaper  ink  is 
made  of  oil,  but  the  long-term  un¬ 
certainty  about  the  price  of  petro¬ 
leum  products  and  the  expense  in¬ 
volved  in  disposing  of  waste 
products  has  prompted  a  search  for 
new  ways  to  make  ink. 

So  far  the  soybean  —  a  source  of  a 
vegetable  oil  that  is  both  relatively 
cheap  and  bio-degradable  —  is  a 
leading  contender.  The  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
(  Anpa),  which  started  researching 
non-mineral  oil  inks  in  1980  and 
now  holds  patents  on  two  such  prod¬ 
ucts,  estimates  that  as  many  as  30 
American  newspapers  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  or  switched  to  ink 
made  from  soybean  oil. 

There  are  1,650  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  and  they  use  about  112  million 
kg  of  printing  ink  each  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Anpa. 

The  Anpa  patents  involve  soy¬ 
bean  oil  and  an  oil  from  wood  pulp¬ 
ing  called  “tail  oil."  The  latter 


works  very  well,  an  Anpa  researcher 
told  Reuters,  but  its  price  fluctuates 
more  than  soybean-  oil  because  it  is. 
i  used  Jn  oiiieriprodxuasj  such nsluickj 
leum.  -  J  ,  • ;  ...i;  .....  : 

On  the  other  hand,  soybeans  are 
in  abundant  supply  after  years  of 
surplus  production.  As  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  there  were  436  million  bushels 
of  raw  soybeans  in  storage  in  the 
.U.S.  in  addition  to  800  million  kg  of 
soybean  oil.  Each  bushel  of  beans 
yields  about  five  kg  of  oil. 

The  American  Soybean  Associa¬ 
tion  estimates  there  is  a  potential 
newspaper  ink  market  for  between 
•  135  to  155  million  kg  of  soybean  oil  a 
year. 

Cost  is  still  a  factor,  however,  as 
only  small  amounts  of  soy-based  ink  ; 
currently  are  produced.  The  assori-  j 
ation  estimates  that  basic  petro-  j 
leum-based  black  ink  sells  for  47  ; 
cents  per  pound,  with  a  higher  quali¬ 
ty  mineral  ink  costing  perhaps  65 
cents  per  pound.  In  comparison,  a 
good  soy-based  ink  sells  for  about  83 
cents  per  pound.  - 

“It  is  expensive,  but  the  price  is 
still  settling  in,”  an  association  re-  ; 
searcher  said.  “When  more  is  pro-  i 


duced.  the  price  will  go  down.  It’s  of 
high  quality  and  development  costs  - 

are  still  entering  into  it  "  Any  ma&- 
sueijshift  ..to>>9|f4m^4pe»«i2^6£  |  j* 

ink  would  help:  farmers  and  proqos;  . 
sors,  an  economist  for  the  soybean  1 
association  said.  Currently,  the  LLS- 
consumes  about  48  billion  kg  of  .edT  „ 

ible  soy  oil  each  year  and  exports  ■ 
around  500  million  kg.  - 

In  addition  to  the  uncertain  future 
of  petrochemical  prices,  the  cost  .of  .  r 
disposing  of  sludge  ink  left  av&  j 
from  the  printing  process  is  a  grout 
ing  headache  for  newspapers. 

Some  newspapers  have  said  they  £ 

spend  $300  a  barrel  for  safe  disposal  >. 
of  something  that  cost  only  a  frac-  ^ 
tion  of  that  when  it  was  fresh.  ^ 

- : -  •  '  v 

Volume  rises  at  Ashdod  ? 

•  v 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  -  ;  •  '  ■  . 
Cargo  volume  handled  by  Ash-  V. 

dod  Port  rose  by  14  per  cent  in  The.  * 
first  half  of  this  year  compared  with  ^ 
the  same  period  a  year  ago.  the  :; 
Ports  Authority  has  announced. 

More  than  43  million  tons  of  cargo  5/ 
passed  through  the  port  between  l, '[ 
April  and  September. 
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CONDENSED  HEAD  OFFICE  BALANCE  SHEET,  AS  AT  DECEMBER  31, 1986  •  V 2 

1988  1889  1888  ! 

I  Share  Capital.  Reserve  and  Surplus  678^39,727  Securities  and  .  - 

Unsxpired  Risks  Reserve  -  General  2,672,163,844  otharinvesonants  34)58^12467 

I  Insurance  1^73,156,196  8034162.794  Fixed  Assets  7A3.SA&A13 

I  Outstanding  Claims.  General  Insurance  2,548,660.653  1^17^08,174  Other  Assets  1^29,181,982 

I  Other  Liabilities  630.1B6.2B6 


630,186^86  . 

5,131342362  4,692334312 
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RaviiwUE  AND  PBOFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  FOB  THE  YEAR  HI8g  . 


2,151,5 67 ,310 
(293,962,174) 

383,769.579 

38,875,889 

126.683^94 


Premiums  2239,269,193 

Loss  on  Insurance  (329,139,431) 

Interest  less  expenses  not  endited 

to  revenue  account  448^44356 

Profit  on  realization  on  Investment  43318359 

Profit  for  the  year  163,024383 
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STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  IN  RESPECT  OF  GENERAL  INSURANCE 
REVENUE  AND  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1986 


OR  thousands  of  Israel  Shekels) 

286343  Premiums  an  Registration  Fees  313,341 

(666,0921  Loss  on  Insurance  (440,741) 

Income  on  Investment  less  income 
(858.766)  credited  to  revenue  account  (1063841 


(1063841 

(547325) 

-AS3-” 

JlE 

RAEL  AS  AT  DECEMBER  31, 1988 

r  • 

1.009/435 

247334 

’'Si4: 

(762,101) 

.i-tii’iJ 

• .  riguc/iri:  7. 

■di 


(1.523358)  Loss  transferred  to  Head  Office 


1.495317  Liabilities  in  Israel  1309435  ■[JhG.'C 

248,197  Admitted  Investment  in  Israel  247,334  -v!*.4-';  :v.i: 

(1347.720)  Deficiency  in  investment  (^2.101)  .  ■ 

note:  Complete  and  detailed  Financial  Statements,  together  with  th»  iww  —  ‘  ’’ 

Auditors*  Report  thereon  are  avrtDableat 
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•  By  DANIEL  DORON  ; 

'  '  DORON:  Some  people  claim  that 

■  ,  1  the  basic  rate  of  inflation  in  Israel, 
'-  now  at  around  25%.,  is  government 
induced,  bat  the  ratcheting  up  of 
inflation,  they  say,  is  often  caused 
"  not  by  an  increase  in  the  deficit,  but 
.  simply  by  devaluations. 

.  FRIEDMAN:  But  why  did  the  de- 
/.  valuations  occur?  ■  - 

Q.  Of  course;  I  see  your  point.. 

'  -  j  A.  I  dunk  it  is  an  interesting  ques- 
:  fon:  Why  don't  you.  have  a  stable, 
v.  rate  of  inflation  and  why  does,  it 
ratchet  up?  I  think  that  the  explana¬ 
tion  is  much  more  direct  and  imme¬ 
diate.  It  was  given',  in  a  sense,  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  who  once  said, 

■  “You  can  fool  all  of  the  people  some 

■  of  the  time,  you  can  fool  some  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time,  bat  you  can't 

_  fool  all  of  the  people  ail  of  the 

time.”  '  *  .  -  .  .  ■ 

*.;.}»  Government  revenue  from  print- 
' '  ‘  '  ing  money  results  from.twq  develop¬ 

ments,  basically.  First,  these  pieces 
of  paper  it  prints  are  exchanged  for 
:  red  goods  did  services.  They  are  a  „ 
tax  -  a  very  sophisticated  tax  —  but 
-  they  do  deliver  these  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices.  Supposeyoucouldkeeptiiat 
up  indefinitely,  at  a  given  rate  of 
inflation,  say  of  10%.  Suppose  yofi 
then  go  from  10%  tolS%?  It  takes 
g^ihe  for  people  to  adjust  to  that. 
During  that  interim  adjustment 

■  period,  you  get  more  value  for  those 
pieces  of  paper  than  you  can  after- 

.  ward.  When  people  wake  up,  they 
start  to  cut  down  their  holdings  of 
cash  relative  to-  their  income.  And 
then  you  discover,  lo  arid  behold, 
that  printing  the  same  amount  of 
money  no  longer  gets  you  the  same 

- -  real  resources.  Then  there's  a  very 

strong  tendency  for  the  government 
tp  increase  the  amount  of  money 
add  they  can  again  fool  people  for  a 
i  ;  ...  while. 

"L!  iir?rv  But  the  ratcheting  up  of  resula,  in 
my  opinion,  almost  always  is  a  result 
of  the  fact  that  people  catch' on  to 
what’s  going  on.  If  you  really  want 
tOTinderstand  inflation,  thebest  way 
is  to  try  to  understand  alcoholism. 
In  both  cases,  when  you  first  begin, 
the  initial  efforts  are  very  good. 
When  you  first  start  to  take  a  drink 
.  in  the  evening,  you  feel  happy  and 
.  ..  good.  p 

1  Similarly,  when  you  start  out  on 
an  inflation,  the  first  effects  are  very 
good,  as  you  tend  to  get  higher  out- 
^  . .  ’put  and  the  government. can  get 
j  N  money  without  passing  higher  taxes. 
But  then  you  have  a  hangover  the 
next  morning.  Later  on,  the  effects 
"  are  very  bad.  The  same  applies  to 
inflation.  •  • 

-  As  people  catch  pn^-tbey  startto 

.  any  longer ;  it  starts“lo go  down;^thd 
prices -Start  fo  ©>"np.  This  is-.the 
obvious  comparison  between  the 
two,  but  there's  another. 

■  If  you're  an  alcoholic,  at  first  you 
can  get  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  out 
of  a  small  amount  of  alcohol.  But  it 
gradually  takes  more  -and  more  for 
you  to  become  satisfied.  And  it’s 
exactly  the  same  way  with  inflation. 
At  first,  the  government  can  get 
.  quite  a  lot  of  resources  for  a- rela¬ 
tively  small  injection  qf  money.  But 
then,  it  takes  longer  and  larger  in¬ 
jections  of  money  to  get  the  same 

_ .  thing.  And  the  comparison  even 

.goes  to  the  cure.  • 

, *  Vv  *  'i  Whereas  when  an  alcoholic  starts, 

..  the  first  effects  are  good  and  the 
•  %  later  effects  are  bad,  it’s  the  reverse 
when  you  come  to  cure  it.  With  both : 
alcoholism  and  inflation,,  the  first 
effects  of  the  cure  are  ted:  A  person 
'  who  goes  on  tire  wagon  feels  terri¬ 
ble.  But  the  later  effects  are  very 
good.  And,-. the  same  with  inflation.. 
When  you  first  start  io  stop  it;  the 
effects  are  very  bad.  Later  on,  how¬ 
ever,  you  get  the  benefits.  •  ■ 
PLAJJT;  Continuing  withtbealco- 
hol  analogy,.  Jewish  tradition’s 
method  for  preventing  afcteoRsm  Isr 
tire  steady,  regulated  asd*  moderate  ‘ 
intake  of  alcohol.  Simaariyv  Profes¬ 
sor  Friedman  is  famous  for  a  Janrilar' 
proposal  for  controlling  niflatiOiL 
Returning  to  an  earlier  pbuit;  if  part- 
;  of  the  argument  made  by  some,  that 

’.'Israel  is  unique”  in  terms  of  infla¬ 
tion,  is  that  in  Israel  the  increase  in 
the  money. supply  doesn’t  seem  to 
match  increases  in  the  rate  of 
inflation. 

FRIEDMAffeT his  is  never  the  case. 
Because  people  ,  are  catching  up. 
£And  tius,i$  trpein  every  inflation  I 
know.  You  gcrtbrough  three  stages 
~  ra  an  inflation.  The  first  stage  is  that 
juices  rise  lesjs  rapidly  than  the 
Quantity  of  money..  Thafs  when 
ffeople  are  really. -fooled.  Then,- 
prices  rise  about  as  rapidly  as  .the 
quantity  of  money.  Then. you  go 
through  a  stage  when  prices  rise 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  quantity 
of  money  because  people  are  catch¬ 
ing  on. 

;  Now,  when  you  stop  it,  tire  situa¬ 
tion  is  reversed.  When  youfirststdp . 
inflation,  yon  have  a  period  during, 
which  the  quantity;  of  money  will , 
rase  -less  raprdly.  than-  prides.  Then  ■ 
you  go  through  a  period  wben  tfie 
two  rise  about  the  same.  Then  yon 
go  through  a  period  when  tto  quart-  - 
dty  of  money  rises  mudr  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  prices,  because  at  that, 
stage,  people  are  rebuilding  their., 
cash  balances.  There’s  no  simple 
®ie  to  ote  relationship  between  the 
quantity  of  money andprioes  as  peo¬ 
ple  sometimes  teatf  td.porii  There’s 
absolutely  nothing  mysterious  about 
tbe  kind  of  phenomenon  Fm  talking 
abow.  And  it's  iffit  unique  to  Israel, 
j  After  ali,Yhe  idea,  that  the  three 
fL  ^  i^llion  people:  m  Israel  have  a  dif- 
^  ferent  set  of.  laws  governing  than  is 
not  seriotis.  The  law  of  gravity  and 
.  .vi,  lawsof  eccmbmicsapply  in  Israel 


Large  October  trade  deficit  AAnrtock qjrferaice 


«  again 


tbey-Jffiply  anywhereelse. 
in,  I  want  to  emphasize  to 


you  that  the  major  problem  that  Is¬ 
rael  feces  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
inflation. 

The  major  problem  Israel  faces  is  • 
socialism.  You  were  talking  earlier 
about  my  being  in  Israel,  in  1977. 1 
was  here,  as  I  said,  to  receive  an 
honorary  degree  at  Hebrew  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  I  gave  a  talk  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  in  which  I  said  (and  !  believe 
this  to  be  correct  today  as  it  was 
then)  that  without  the  socialist  ideal¬ 
ism  of  the  founding  fathers,  Israel 
could  never  have  bqen  established. 
But  that  very  Socialist  .idealism  is 
the  major  obstacle  to  Israel’s 
success. 

Israel  cannot  succeed  and  become 
the  land  of  viable  society  it  deserves 
to  be.  unless  it  can. somehow  throw 

off  those  shackles  of  socialist  ideas 
and  move  into  a  capitalist  vein.  Let 
me  add  one  more  tiling  about  that.- 
When  I  was  in  Israel,  for  tbe  first 
time,  Tot  sfoout- three  months  in 
1963, 1 summarized  my  impressions 
by  saying  that  there  are  two  Jewish 
traditions  at  war  in  Israel.  One  of 
them  is  a  100-year-old  tradition  of 
democratic  socialism.  The  other  is  a 
2,000-year-old  tradition  coming  out 
of  the  Diaspora  of  how  to  get 
aroond  government regulation.  In 
i 963, 1  said  that  fortonaidy  for  Isra¬ 
el,  the  second  tradition  is  stronger 
than  the  first.  Unfortunately  for  Is¬ 
rael,  the  more  recent  tradition  be¬ 
came  dominant  in  tbe  Seventies  and 
Eighties.,  In  order  for  Israel  to  re¬ 
vive,  it’s  not  enough  for  the  older 
'tradition  to  re-assert  itself  because 
the  extent  of  government  interven¬ 
tion  today  is  so  great  that  what  you 
need  to  do  is  to  reduce  that  govern¬ 
ment  intervention  very  much. 

Q:  Yet  Israelis  believe  that  mar¬ 
ket  forces  have,  terbe  curbed  because 
certain  national  goals,  such  as  ab¬ 
sorbing  immigrants,  have  to  be 
fulfilled.  :  . 

.  A.  If  Israel  had  been  following  a 
free  market  policy  for  the  last  10  or 
IS  years,  yoqr  population  today 
would  be  dose  to  twice  what  it  is. 
You’ve  been  having  people  leaving 
Israel,  not  coming.  Why?  Because 
the  economy  is  such  a  mess. 

Why  can’t  Israel  be  the  Hongkong 
:of  the  Middle  East?  After  all,  you 
have  a  very  -able  and  enterprising 
population.  Israel  is  a  natural  place 
for  the  South  African  Jews  to  come 
to.  Why  haven't  they  done  so?  Be¬ 
cause  there  is  not  an  entrepreneurial 
environment,  an  environment  in 
which  they  can  make  their  y/ay  and 
develop:  .What’s  stifling  Israel,  what 
prywatiag  Jm«tt$ratio;p  ,iis  precisely^ 
the  socialist  policies  that  Israel  is 
foUowmgl  ■ 

What  you  need  to  dp  is  to  open  up 
the  markets^  get  government  out  of 
business,  stop  the  Histadnit  labour 
federation  from  being  a  monopoly 
and  let  people  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  their'  own-way,  using  then- 
own  resources  instead.  Many  able 
and  enterprising  Israelis  find  that 
they  have  far  more  .opportunities  in 
America,  in  Britain  or  Australia. 
Where  do  the  South  Africans  fit  in? 
After  all,  the  South  African  Jews 
have  been  a  very  successful  and  co¬ 
hesive  community  and  they  have 
been  very  strong  supporters  of  Isra- 
eL  Why  is  it  that  so  few  of  them  have 
come  to  Israel? 

The  great  majority  of  them  have 
been  trying  to  leave  South  Africa. 
They’ve  been  going  to  Australia,  to 
tbeU.S.  They  haven't  been  going  to 
IsraeL  Why?  So,  when  you  talk 
about  the  need  of  the  government  to 
encourage  immigration,  you’ve  got 
the  situation  upside  down. 

-  Now,  let’s  discuss  defence.  I  have 
■always  felt,  especially  when  I  exam¬ 
ined  the  figures  in  1977,  that  the 
argument  fbr  astroug  defence  wasa 
fake,  an  absolute,  feke.  What  we 
.  ought  to  consider  ^yhen  considering 
the  burden  of  defence  is  the  part  of 
it  that  is  borne  byfateel.  People  say 
that  expenditures  op  defence  is  are 
40%  of  the  GNR  y, 

That's  a  false  arid  feke  figure,  be¬ 
cause ‘a  large  fraction  of  that  is  actu¬ 
ally  pud  for  by  the U.S.  At  the  time 
T  was  there,  I  calculated  that  de¬ 
fence  spending,  in  terms  of  what 
Israel  was  bearing^  Was  about  15% 
of  the  national  income*  That’s  twice 
that  of  theU-S.,  but  it’s  not  intoler¬ 
able.  If  Israel  doubled  its  GNP,  if 
yon  had  twice  the  number  of  people, 
if  you  had  a  more  productive  econo¬ 
my,  there’s  no  reason,  why  Israel 
shouldn't  be  prosperous.  ; 

•  Look  at  countries  that  have  relied 
on  the  market.  If  you  take  places 
like  -Hongkong  or  Singapore  or  Ko¬ 
rea,  these  are  countries  that  started 
way  below  Israel.  But  are  they  be¬ 
low  Israel  today?  I  don’t  think  so.  I 
think  that  in  most  cases  they  are 
above,  under  much  woise  condi¬ 
tions,  as  in  the  case. of  a  place  like 
Hongkong,  which  is  a  crowded  little 
place.  It’s  not  a  place  either  of  us 
would  want  to  live  in.  But  look  how 
weU  they  have  done.  .  ; 

Similarly,  Israel  could  have  twice 
its  current  GNP.  Insofar  as  the  de¬ 
fence  burden  is  concerned,  tbe  way 
to  bear  the  defence  burden  most 
easily  is  to  have  the  most  productive 
economy.  The  way  to  have  the  most 
prodnetive  economy  is  not  to- have  it 
run  from  the  centre.  Now,  what  else 
is  unique  about  Israel? 

The.  writer  is  the  manager  of  the 
Israel  Centre  for  Soda!  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  progress. 

<TMs  series  of  articles  wffl  continue  hi 
coming  issues  of  The  Jerusalem 
Post)  - 


BY  AVI  TEMKIN 
Israel’s  trade  deficit  totalled  $425 
million  last  month,  bringing  the 
cumulative  figure  for  the  first  10 
months  of  the  year  to  $2.7  billion, 
an  increase  of  40  per  cent  compared 
with  the  same  period  for  1986. 

.  According  to  figures  released  yes¬ 
terday  by  the  Central  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics,  last  month's  import  bill  was 
around  $1  billion,  while  exports  to¬ 
talled  only  about  $580m.  A  spokes¬ 
man  fbr  the  bureau  said  the  low 
export  figure  was  partly  caused  by 
the  slowdown  strike  in  the  country's 
'ports,  which  led  to  delays  in  the 
loading  of  export  shipments.  Export 
figures  are  based  on  the  loading 
date,  the  spokesman  added. 


Despite  tbe  large  increase  in  Oc¬ 
tober's  deficit,  the  bureau  said  the 
deficit's  monthly  average  for  the  last 
four  months  was  S262m.,  about  3 
per  cent  less  than  the  average  for  the 
.  first  half  of  the  year,  but  13  per  cent 
higher  than  the  one  for  the  last  half 
of  1986. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
exports  have  totalled  $6.5b.,  a  16 
per  cent  rise  over  the  same  period 
last  year.  The  monthly  average  of 
exports  for  July  -  October  was  still  4 
per  cent  higher  than  the  average  for 
the  previous  six  months,  the  bureau 
said. 

Moreover,  industrial  exports  ex¬ 
cluding  diamonds  were  5  per  cent 


higher  in  tbe  last  four  months  than 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  In  the 
first  10  months  of  the  year  the 
monthly  average  of  industrial  ex¬ 
ports  was  $450  million,  12.5  per  cent 
higher  than  the  figure  for  the  last 
half  of  1986. 

Jeff  Black  adds: 

Industry  and  Trade  Ministry  offi¬ 
cials  said  yesterday  that  although 
October’s  figures  were  not  encour¬ 
aging,  one  month’s  figures  should 
not  serve  as  a  basis  for  predicting 
the  future.  They  added,  however, 
that  the  ministry  is  concerned  by  the 
problems  of  exporters  to  dollar-bloc 
countries  following  the  recent  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  financial  markets. 


Interest  rates  -  high  and  steady 


By  PINHAS  LANDAU 
Fast  Finance  Reporter 

Interest  rates  on  large  deposits, 
known  as  “jumbos,”  have  settled 
at  an  annual  rate  of  19.5  to  20.5  per 
cent  and  are  likely  to  remain  at  this 
level,  for  tbe  forseeable  future, 
according  to  senior  bankers. 

Meanwhile,  some  banks  are  mov¬ 
ing  to  buikl  op  a  broader  and  more 
stable  deposit  base  by  paying  higher 
interest  rates  for  small  deposits.  In 
this  way  they  apparently  hope  to 
reduce  their  dependence  on  the  vol¬ 
atile  jumbo  deposits. 

Bank  Hapoalim  is  offering  an  un¬ 
linked  12-month  deposit,  paying  a 
floating-rate  interest  of  five  per  cent 
over  die  prime  borrowing  rate  — 
currently  15  per  cent  per  annum.  In 
fact,  the  depositor  can  withdraw  his 
funds  after  each  three-month  peri¬ 
od,  but  the  rate  of  interest  he  re¬ 
ceives  rises  the  longer  he  stays  in. 

Hapoalim's  scheme  is  open  for 


even  small  sums.,  and  gives  small 
savers  the  chance  to  obtain  the  same 
yields  as  the  institutional  jumbo  de¬ 
positors  —although  at  the  price  of 
sacrificing  immediate  access  to  their 
money. 

Israel  Discount  Bank  has  also  in¬ 
troduced  a  range  of  higher-paying 
deposits  for  periods  from  one  to  12 
months,  with  the  12-month  deposit 
paying  prime  plus  4  to  5  per  cent, 
depending  on  the  amount. 

However,  no  one  believes  that 
these  moves  can  have  more  than  a 
marginal  effect  on  the  basic  liquidity 
deficit  in  the  banking  system.  It  is 
this  “built-in”  deficit,  which  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  steadily  over  the  last  year 
or  two,  that  is  responsible  for  push¬ 
ing  interest  rates  to  the  20  per  cent 
level,  and  keeping  them  there  for 
several  months  past. 

Commercial  bankers  insist  that 
only  Bank  of  Israel  action  can 
change  this  chronic  imbalance  be¬ 


tween  the  amount  of  shekels  avail¬ 
able  to  the  banks  as  deposits,  and 
the  amount  they  lend.  The  bankers 
want  to  see  the  centra!  bank  lower 
tbe  tough  liquidity  requirements  it 
imposes  on  most  short-term  funds. 
This  would  effectively  cheapen  the 
cost  of  funds,  and  push  interest  rates 
lower. 

However,  as  one  banker  admitted 
yesterday,  “if  the  Bank  of  Israel 
were  to  push  interest  rates  down  in 
the  present  environment  it  would 
merely  be  encouraging  people  to 
borrow  in  order  to  speculate  on  a 
possible  devaluation.  We  need  a 
combined  move,  which  might  in¬ 
clude  a  devaluation  and  reduced  in¬ 
terest  rates.  That  would  be  a  suit¬ 
able  background  for  the  central 
bank  to  make  its  proposed  changes 
in  the  way  it  controls  liquidity  in  the 
banking  system.  If  it  brings  them  in 
as  things  stand  today,  it  would  trig¬ 
ger  much  higher  interest  rates  all 
round.” 


Tel  Aviv  Stock  Exchange 
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Statistics 


Stock  Indices 

GanmlShm  (tid  irgim.)  127.16  +OJ(% 


General  Share 


25  Shares 

-Shares  Movements- 

ED 


General  Bond 


Advances 


Unchanged 


Declines 


Prices 


Atom*- 

Price 

Volume 

% 

hUS  Change 

Comma rcial  Banks 

(not  part  of  arrangement) 

-10.0 

OHH 

21447 

10.0 

Maritime  0.1 

n.t 

General  nerve  rr. 

15900 

414 

— 

FW 

8600 

3133 

- 

Commercial  Banks 

(part  ol  arrangement} 

IDB 

102700 

1689 

— 

Union  0.1 

76738 

287 

— 

Dteoouitt 

130500 

549 

— 

Mizrahi 

42300 

3743 

+0.7 

Hapoalim  r 

6K24 

3770 

- 

General  A 

177150 

182 

+0.4 

Leumi  100-0 

44320 

8177 

+  1.0 

Ffrt.  Trade 

582S0 

50 

+0.4 

Mortgage  Banks  &  Finance 

Laumi  Mon.  r  8888  252  +1.0 

Dev.  Mort 

2384 

1160 

— 

Mahten  r 

3480 

1820 

— 

TefahM  r 

21850 

319 

+18 

Meravr 

7856 

108 

+18 

Leumi  tod. 

13040 

149 

-3.7 

CM  Leasing  0.1 

23300 

142 

— 

Insurance 
Ararat  0.1  r 

1300 

612 

•28 

Phoenix  0.1 

815 

4393 

+38 

Hamtohmar  18 

5500 

- 

- 

Menorah  1 

2088 

50 

+48 

Sahsr  t 

400 

8500 

— 

Securitas 

1140 

1238 

-1.7 

Zion  Hold.  1 

5300 

- 

- 

Treds  &  Services 

tatagrama  18  828  £00 

MBlr  Ezra  840  3820 

Crystal  738  4908 

Superset  a  11290  2778 

Ughtwege  0.1  860  2392 

GoM  Sioraga  1.0  981  1448 

Dan  HotaS  1.0  1556  448 

Coral  Beach  8800  58 

Yardan  Hots!  3200  750 

HBon  1-0  271  12863 

KILL.  1.0  12849 

Team  1-0  671  3937 

Rail  Estate,  Building  and 
Agriculture 

Atftov  350  11382 

Africa  tor.  OlI  45100  87 

Artadan  2302  150 

Dmfcner  6690  931 

Y.E.C.  309  18389 

Baysfds  0.1  4800  2033 

term  19038  201 

Amrfen  Props.  349  13338 

Matiadrin  8285  1297 

Hadarhn  Prep.  1892  2509 

Industrials 

Dube*:  4580  487 

Tampo  1J>  30800  13 


Adgar  ■■  644  2461 

'  Argaman  10950  -  IS 

Data  Gain  2830  357 

lertria  875  52* 

LJgat  256  688 

Potgst  1250  755< 

Gibor  Sabrina  7220  91 

UnJan  0.1  r  9020  47 

Wfre&Cabta  388  190! 

Zon  Cable*  5-0  1180  14601 

Padier  Steel  2250  200 

a  bit  320000  4: 

Bectra  0.1  2138  133 

Aryl  19500  171 

Spectienix  lit  1353  231 

TAT.  1-0  1045  72 

YJ*.  ClaJ  182  72951 

AckoraJein  1.0  546  2451 

Aflan  1900  2501 

Aliance  1728  301 

Gal  Indus.  14)  568 

Famroers  0.1  2900  17! 

Haifa  Chamicato  940  1257! 

Peridasa  SOI  9181 

Frutarem  47950  5' 

Keur  195  3151 

Koor  p  8190  551 

Investment  Companies 

WoJfswn  1  r  114000 

Hapoafrm  Inv.  885  903C 

Mizrahi  Invert.  29180  3! 

Paz  Invest.  2180  16Z 

Pam a  0.1  8000  5 

Piryon  13800  73C 

Ytaum  188  172» 

Oil  Exploration 

Paz  Oil  Exp>.  20000  1! 

J.O.E_L.  466  1896! 


25  Shares 


Non-erg  mt 
Arrangement  Banks 
Mortgage  Banka 
Financial  Inst 

Insurance 

Commerce  ft  Services 
Real  Estate  &  Agile, 
industrials 
Food  ft  Tobacco 
Textile* 

Metals 
Electronics 
Cbem  lea  is 
Industrial  Invest. 
Investment  Cos. 

OH  Exploration 
Parallel  List 

Bond  Indices 

'  Index -I  Weed  Bonds 
Fully  linked 
Partial  ly  linked 
Foreign  Currency 
PC  denominated 
;  FC  finked 
Short-term  0-2  yn 
Short-medium  2-5  yrs 
Medium-tong  5-7  yrs 
Long-term  7  +  yrs 

Turnovers 

Total  Shares 
Non-arrangement 
Arrangement 
Bonds 

Treasury  Kla 


183.02  -0.50% 

121.71  +035  % 
13588  +  14)7  % 
126.42  -0-50  % 

94,64+0-39  % 

127.71  +084  % 
11681  -085% 
122.03  +087  % 
104.74+0.10  % 
109.00+087  % 
11384+081  % 

9180+0-72  % 
13482  -081  % 
16084+1.40  % 
14587+084  % 
9648  -2.10  % 
70.77  -1 JO  % 


12384 +0J9  % 
12*48+083% 
11887+084  % 
11981  +08 8  % 
115.04 +0.15  % 
T2T.94+0.05-% 
118J5+086  % 
12286+088% 
126.19+080  % 
128-24  +  0-48  % 


NIS  29.7918 
NIS  17.1938 
NIS  12.598.2 
NIS  8.808.6 
NIS  2.4658 


Share  Movements 

Advances  134 

of  which  5%+  13 

buyers  only  2 

Declines  154 

of  which  5%+  28 

salters  only  2 

Trading  Halt  40 

Bond  Market  Trends 

Index-linked; 


3%  fully  linked 
4J5%  fuDy  Gnkad 
80%  linked 
Double  Hnfcad: 
Rlmon 
GUboa 

FC  denominated 
T-bffls 


Stable/ mixed  to  1% 
Stable/rises  to  1%-3% 
Stable/ rises  io  1% 
Stabla/mixad  to  3% 
Stable/rises  to  1% 
Stabte/rises  to  1% 
Slight  rise* 
1580-1670% 


Arrangement  Yields 

IDB  ortL  1081% 

Union  0.1  9.83  % 

Discount  A  1082% 

Mizrahi  R.  10J3« 

HapoaOm  R.  10.71% 

General  A.  10.66% 

Leumi  Stock  1084% 

Rn.  Trade  1  1187% 


m.  aiBara  otriy 
pa.  bayers  only 
o.t.  no  trading 


Name 

Price 

NIS  Change 

Price 

NIS 

Change 

Fits*  hnsman 

8376 

3775  +1.75* 

8232 

1428 

-1.70 

Hassnah  r 

255 

266.2  +180% 

252 

284 

-180 

Clal  Trading 

456 

2118  +280% 

454 

958 

-040 

Superset  B 

9659 

179.6  +280% 

9787 

73.8 

-0.70 

Defek  r 

2533 

2848  +180% 

2533 

687 

rue. 

Africa-to.  18 

39012 

70.4  +185% 

38723 

43.7 

-0.70 

Azorim 

1061 

244.7  +280% 

1051 

168.3 

-080 

Prop.  &  Building. 

2917 

275.7  +180% 

2917 

16.4 

rLC. 

70731 

291.4  +180% 

70031 

60.2 

-180 

Clal  R  Estate 

751 

99.6  +1  75% 

751 

258 

nc. 

Elite 

15716 

88.6  +185% 

15483 

325 

-180 

Rolgat  B 

858 

114J  +185% 

858 

144 

n.c. 

Is.  Can  Co.  0.1 

4508 

184.6  +1.75% 

4508 

123.1 

n.c. 

Elron 

227406 

272-2  +0.75% 

227406 

98 

n.c. 

Teva 

10833 

3338  +1.00% 

10619 

133.1 

-200 

Dead  Sea 

2600 

3868  +080% 

2606 

548 

+080 

888 

2624  +0.75% 

882 

101.7 

-180 

AIPM 

362747 

6128  nx. 

361840 

65.1 

-080 

Central  Trade 

13784 

2223  +275% 

13784 

198 

rue. 

Oaf  Industries 

244 

401.0  +185% 

243 

1508 

-0.40 

IDO  Develop. 

8184 

4448  +1.00% 

8184 

51.7 

rue. 

Efrem 

1035 

1018  +085% 

1024  . 

378 

-1.10 

Israel  Corp. 

4485 

4078  +0.75% 

4432 

115.1 

-0.70 

Discount  Invest 

2291 

4038  +080% 

2291 

38.9 

nc. 

CW  1.0 

1318 

480.1  +1.75% 

1318 

978 

n.c. 

DWELLINGS 


n  u  N  nn  M  M^ 


NICE  (F)  would  like  to  meet  tourist,  Tel. 
03-4443&  11  a.m.-2p.m. 

l|!|!|llll!lll!lllllll!l!lil!IIM 


PURCHASE/SALE 


JERUSALEM 

RENTAL:  3  room  Bat,  furnished,  telephone, 
elevator.  Td.  02-636652,  evenings. 
ncxxioouuuororonnffXxxKxxxxxiwwoJMi^^ 

NETANYA 

qpai^uijtierwnrvinnfuuroooooouo-^iiuiiriiiitMinnnnnnonco 
SHORT  TERM  with  telephone.  Yvonne  Fer¬ 
nandez.  Tel.  053-343299. 

LONG  TERM  with  telephone,  near  town. 
Yvonne  Fernandez.  Td.  053-343299. 


. . Jllllf1 

1 1  ria-t,  Mil -I  III!  r  Hi  |  Mil  1 fjjff.f  'jrfjf/i j. 


“AMOS"  BUYS  EVERYTHING  at  fair 
prices.  Td.  03-837613, 03-823057, 03-9613087. 
evenings. 


mem  n 


SERVICES 


|]||||llllilllll!l(lllllllillil]lll(lllllllllllllllllllll!illltlE 

SECRETARIAL  SERVICES,  dictaphone 
typing,  word  processing,  translations.  Tel:  03- 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


AU-PAlR  for  villa  in  Kfar  Shmaiyshu.  Tel. 
053-77484.  _ 


FILIPINO  HOUSEKEEPER,  not  live-in.  ex¬ 
perience.  TeL  03-888175. _ ~ 


ALEXIS  SEEKS  personable,  intelligent  girls 
to  escort  tooriss  and  bosmessman.  upper  eche¬ 
lon.  SSOOCV month.  Bexible  boon,  from  all  over 
country  possible.  Tel.  03-204316. 


TourVa’aleh, 
WZO.  Aliyahand 
Absorption  Dept 

TOURISTS 


Don’t  miss  our 
ONE  DAY  FREE  TRIP  TO 
GALILEE 

Visiting  Carmiel,  Shlomi 
two  development  towns 
and  Nahariya. 
Thursday,  November  12, 
7:45  a.m.,  from  Tel  Aviv 
Lunch:  NIS  1 0  per  person. 

Register  now  with 
TourVa’aleh, 

12  Kaplan  SL  Tel  Aviv. 
Tel.  03-266842 or 03-25831 1 


TAIPEI  (Reuter).-  Senior  officials 
from  nine  Asian  stock  markets  will 
bold  a  one-day  conference  today 
here  which  Taiwan  stock  exchange 
officials  said  will  focus  on  technical 
issues  of  share  trading. 

But  the  meeting  will  also  give  the 
officials  the  chance  to  discuss  pri¬ 
vately  the  impact  of  the  U.S.  crash 
on  the  economies  of  Asia’s  export- 
led  countries,  who  rely  heavily  on 
American  markets  to  feel  growth. 

Although  in  Japan,  large  institu¬ 
tions  managed  to  cushion  the  effect 
of  Wall  Street’s  dive  the  markets  in 
Singapore,  Hongkong  and  Taiwan 
are  still  reeling  from  panic  selling 


that  wiped  out  most  of  the  gains  of  a 
bull  year. 

With  the  exception  of  Hongkong. 
East  Asian  stock  exchanges  coped 
well  with  a  massive  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  following  “Black  Monday”  on 
Wall  Street. 

Expected  at  the  conference  is 
Ronald  Li.  the  embattled  chairman 
of  the  Hongkong  stock  exchange. 
He  is  under  pressure  to  resign  fol¬ 
lowing  fierce  criticism  from  foreign 
brokers  about  his  management  dur¬ 
ing  the  crisis. 

Li  ordered  Hongkong's  market 
dosed  for  four  days,  while  other 
exchanges  weathered  the  storm. 


1 


Shekel  Deposits  (annual  rates) 


Deposit 

Stas 

Pactufc 

7  days 

14  days 

30  day* 

40-1800 

_ 

7.00 

8.00 

1025 

1800-10800 

1280 

1400 

1250 

15.00 

10801-50800 

1275 

14.75 

1485 

1580 

50801-100800 

13.00 

15.00 

14.50 

15.75 

100801-500.000 

1380 

1580 

14.50 

15.75 

Up  to  969 

9.00 

6.00 

680 

675 

1800-9898 

11.00 

1180 

11.50 

1250 

10800-48898 

1180 

1250 

12.00 

1200 

50800+ 

1280 

12.00 

1280 

13.50 

50890 

680 

7.00 

8.00 

1080 

18008890 

1200 

1200 

13.00 

1680 

1080048890 

1480 

14.00 

15.00 

1780 

5080089890 

14.00 

14.00 

15.00 

1780 

100800+ 

15.00 

16.00 

16.50 

1780 

40-2800 

— 

9.00 

980 

980 

2801-4800 

11.00 

1100 

11.00 

1280 

4801-10800 

1250 

1250 

12.50 

1480 

10801-50800 

1380 

1400 

1480 

16.00 

50801-100800 

1380 

14.50 

14.50 

16.50 

100800+ 

1480 

15.00 

15.00 

17.00 

50899 

— 

B80 

9.10 

9.60 

18004899 

1180 

11.50 

13.00 

1480 

58008899 

1180 

12.00 

14.10 

1580 

1080049899 

1280 

1250 

14.30 

1540 

50800+ 

1380 

13.  DO 

14.60 

15.60 

Lm<  Uodmd 
Istnl  (Nov.  B  ) 


Hapoalbn  (3>pt-  7) 


Discount  (Mow.  B) 


Mizrahi  (Nov.  B  ) 


First  Inti  (Oct.  4  I 


*NIS  2809-4800  •*4.001-15.000 

Patah  (foreign  currency  deposit  rates,  Nov.  6  ) 

Currency  (Brin,  deposit)  S  MONTHS  8  MONTHS 

U-S.  dollar  (S 100.000)  6.750  6.750 

Pound  stalling  (£100800)  7800  7800 

Deutschmark  (DM  2008001  3800  3.12S 

Swiss  franc  (SF  200800)  2825  2.625 

Ysn  {1  million  yon)  3.125  3.000 

SOURCE:  BANK  LEUML  Rotas  vary  according  to  size  of  deposit 


12  MONTHS 

7.123 

7800 

3.250 

2.750 

3.125 


Shekel  Foreign  Exchange  Rates  (Nov.  6) 
CHECHES  AND 
TRANSFERS  BAA 


BANKNOTES 


Buy 

Sad 

Currency  basket 

1.6840 

1.7050 

U8.  dollar 

1.5503 

18897 

Deutschmait 

08207 

08083 

Pound  sterling 

27665 

28011 

French  franc 

02743 

02778 

Japanese  yen  (100) 

1.1468 

1.1632 

Dutch  florin 

08240 

08343 

Swiss  franc 

1.1275 

1.1416 

Swedish  krona 

03505 

02597 

Norwegian  krone 

02441 

02472 

Danish  krone 

WWW 

02422 

Finnish  marie 

03753 

08800 

Canadian  dollar 

1.1746 

1.1892 

Australian  dollar 

18584 

18716 

S-  African  rand 

07938 

08037 

Belgian  franc  (10) 

04401 

04466 

Austrian  schiDing  (10) 

18129 

18294 

Italian  lira  11000) 

18614 

12772 

Jordanian  dinar 

- 

- 

Egyptian  pound 

— 

— 

ECU 

18154 

18394 

Irish  punt 

24603 

24811 

Spanish  peseta  (100) 

18782 

18834 

SOURCE:  BANK  LEUMI. 

•*  :  ' 

... 
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EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  {Nov.  6) 

Precious  Metals  .  Libor  Rates 


Goto-*  tonJorl 
_ _  London 
Paris 
Zurich 

Silver  London 
Platinum  London 


■Jh-  iZZ'LL. 5.  4s8BS*  Starling  1 

p.m.  fix  - - 480.00  Dollar 

noon  fix - -  4808?-  S-franc 

pm.  fix - 460.15  D-mark 

Spot  fix - 63785  Yen 

pm.  fix - 48180 


.  3  months ...8 
I  -ria  r.»i 


SOURCE:  MARINE  MIDLAND  BANK 

Foreign  Currency  Crossrates  (London  15:30  GNTT) 

Forward  rates  Spot  3  months  6  months 

Pound  starting  1.784056  73/68  134/129 

Deutschmark  18755/B5  137/132  257/252 

Swiss  franc  1877085  132/125  257/237 

florin  18805/20  108/102  207/200 

Ff*nch  franc  5.710000  275/310  520570 

Japanese  yen  135-20/40  10308  210203 

ftBlien  lira  1235.008  140155  245/270 

Belgian  franc  35.0/5.1  -1/+0  -1/+0 

Canadian  dollar  1820010  35/38  77/82 

ECU  1/2294/13  O10  015 

S.  African  rand  0810010  HO  30/1 B 

Austrian  achilling  11.75/BO  7.5«  14.5/118 

Svmdlsh  tuona  6.05004X)  305/345  660/710 

Norwegian  krona  6830000  1135/1175  21802240 

Danish  krone  6.460000  420490  820920 

Share  indices 

Commerzbank  60  works - — 1.407/)  +10.4  Financial  Times  100  stocks _ -1 


NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  (Nov.6  ) 

U.S.  Money  Rates 


12  months 
210200 
550540 
535/485 
455/435 
815/915 
438/423 
465/505 
3/1 
165/185 
30/50 
72/50 
31/21 
1265/1360 
4115/4210 
15501750 


Prime  rata - 8.75%  Fed  funds  (lata) - 6  3/4% 

Broker  loan _ 7.75%  Long  term  bond _ 100  8/32-9/32% 

NY  Euros  (3  mo8.)_ _ 7  5/16-3/16%  Discount  rate  - - 6% 

New  York  Foreign  Exchange 

DMK  SFR  STG  YEN  CAN 

Latest  1.6885/95  1874OS0  1.7880/70  134.8092  1.3198/03 

High  1.6895  18840  1.7920  135.65  18255 

Low  18685  18170  1.7750  134.73  18150 

Comment; 

The  dollar  finished  lower,  weighed  on  by  persistant  doubts  over  the  ability  of  Washington 
officials  to  fashion  a  cretfible  deficit-reduction  package.  It  did  receive  some  support  from  news 
that  the  Republicans  would  offer  175.5b.  in  cuts  In  the  budget  deficit  over  the  next  two  years  in 
ongoing  budget  talks,  but  overwhelming  sentiment  is  bearish. 

Precious  Metals 

Gold  Spot -  46285  Silver  Spot  -  6.505 

Prev  close —  46885  Prev  close  ...  6.285 


Silver  Spot  -  6.505 

Prev  close  ...  6.285 


Wall  Street  (Prices  as  of  16:00  GMT) 


Market  imBces 

DJ  Industrials - 

DJ  Transport  — _ _ 

DJ  Utils - 

Stocks  - 

NYSE  Comp _ 

NYSE  inds - 

NASD  Comp. - 

S-P  100  index  _ _ 

S-P  Comp- _ - _ 

S&P  OTC  250  - 


1359.05  -2686 

76836  -9.00 

18836  -0.60 

73184  -883 

140.07  -1.74 

16688  -287 

32630  +0-22 

24430  -436 

250.41  -4.07 


NYSE  Mgtiest  Volume 

Hous  Ind _  32 

Phil  Elec _  19’8 

Sw  Pub  Sve - -  26^fa 

Cornel  CP - -  2 BY, 

Gen  Elec  — — —  46  Is 

Aroer  Elec - 26'/, 

USX  Corp _  2fl5k 

Cen  So  WST  _ _  31^ 

ATT -  294s 

IBM -  119to 


Statistics 

NY5E  Volume  228390300  NASDAQ  Volume  141.536.600 

Slocks  up -  606  Stocks  up  1428 

Stocks  down — _  722  Stocks  down  1011 

Comment: 

Comment: 

A  calm  and  mostly  higher  stock  matte!  turned  sharply  lower  in  the  last  few  minutes  ol  trading 
Friday  when  the  New  York  stock  exchange  said  tt  would  again  permit  program  traders  to  be 
executed  on  its  automated  delivery  system  and  invertors  grew  nervous,  traders  said 
They  said  that  shortly  after  the  NYSE  made  the  announcement  at  about  1430  EST.  a  number  ol 
laiga  program  trades  knocked  stock  prices  down.  The  Dow  Jones  industrial  average  closed  with 
a  26  point  loss  at  1953.  It  had  been  up  1 2  points  a  half-hour  before  the  early  close  «t  1 500  EST.  For 
the  weak,  the  market  tost  about  34  points. 
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Rifts  beyond  repair 

THE  ARAB  SUMMIT  meeting  that  opened  in  Amman  yes¬ 
terday  is  beset  by  such  a  roster  of  divisive  issues  that  even  the 
best  rhetorical  virtuosity  will  not  be  able  to  erect  the  routine 
facade  of  unity. 

Foremost,  of  course,  is  the  split  among  the  Arab  countries 
that  derives  from  the  Iraq-lran  war.  Iraq's  leader,  Saddam 
Hussein  wants  the  conference  to  become  a  lever  of  support 
against  Iran.  But  that  desire  is  fiercely  opposed  by  Syria,  Libya 
and  Algeria.  In  fact,  it  is  assumed  that  one  principal  reason  for 
the  attendance  of  Syria's  Hafez  Assad  is  precisely  to  assure 
that  no  such  move  is  made. 

But  for  Assad  this  too  is  a  tricky  matter.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  is  as  hostile  as  ever  to  the  Iraqi  regime,  and  supports  Tran, 
despite  the  troubles  caused  him  in  Lebanon  by  the  fundamen¬ 
talist  Hizbullah  groups  directed  from  Teheran.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  does  not  wish  to  cross  the  line  that  would  cost  him  the 
continued  financial  support  his  shaky  economy  receives  from 
the  Gulf  states  and  Saudi  Arabia,  also  targets  of  Iranian 
hostility. 

These  clashing  currents  were  too  strong  for  Saudi  Arabia's 
King  Fahd.  who  decided,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  wiser 
for  him  to  avoid  Amman  altogether  and  stay  at  home. 

The  Iranian  issue  meshes  into  the  conflicting  positions  re¬ 
garding  Egypt.  The  summit  was  intended  to  be  a  bridge  that 
would  bring  Egypt,  an  important  strategic  force  in  support  of 
Iraq  and  the  Gulf  states,  back  into  the  Arab  League.  But 
despite  President  Mubarak's  diplomatic  efforts.  Mr.  Assad  is 
apparently  in  a  position  to  prevent  that. 

Strategically  that  is  of  minor  import.  Egypt  will  continue,  by 
virtue  of  its  power,  to  be  the  chief  Arab  political  and  military 
buttress  for  those  states  threatened  by  Iran.  And  it  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  reap  the  benefits  that,  in  consequence,  are  its  due. 

However,  the  persistent  strain  between  Egypt  and  Syria  will 
discomfort  the  conference  host.  King  Hussein,  who  shuttles 
between  both  of  these  strong  neighbours  of  his  kingdom. 

That  strain  then  flows  into  the  third  issue  which,  at  least 
officially  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  agenda  of  the  summit, 
namely  the  nature  of  further  negotiations  involving  Israel. 
Here  too.  Syria  and  its  allies,  are  firmly  set  against  sanctioning 
the  kind  of  international  forum  that  both  Jordan  and  Egypt  are 
willing  to  accept. 

Implicitly,  Syria  has  the  support  here  of  Yasser  Arafat.  But 
the  PLO  leader  is  still  on  President  Assad's  wanted  list,  and 
remains  outside  the  good  graces  of  King  Hussein  as  well.  As  a 
result,  what  is  called  the  Palestinian  question  and  the  conflict 
with  the  Zionist  foe  will  be  only  a  minor  subject  for  the 
conference,  though  it  will  probably  be  hoisted  for  rhetorical 
purposes  to  lend  the  summit  the  appearance  of  a  rallying’ 
point. 

As  if  all  these  points  of.division  were  not  sufficient,  there 
then  emerged  the  hasty  ouster  of  Tunisia's  venerable  old 
leader  Habib  Bourguiba  to  provide  another  friction  point. 

The  Tunisians  want  the  summit  to  sanction  the  ouster  and 
the  new  rulers.  That  may  be  difficult  to  achieve.  In  any  case, 
the  events  in  Tunisia  apparently  have  kept  King  Hassan, 
worried  about  what  may  now  happen  across  his  border,  at 
home.  His  absence  deprives  the  conference  of  some  of  the 
panache  and  display  of  pan-Arabism  the  organizers  hoped  to 
mount. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that  rather  than 
modulate  the  prevailing  disputes,  the  conference  may  very 
well  only  serve  to  deepen  them. 
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(Con tinned  from  Page  One) 

The  movement  has  warned 
Arab  leaders  against  authorizing 
King  Hussein  to  enter  into  separate 
negotiations  with  Israel  over  the  fate 
of  the  Israeli-occupied  West  Bank. 

Foreign  Ministry  sources  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  said  last  night  that  they  knew 
nothing  about  the  alleged  hijacking. 
The  security  authorities  were  busy 
yesterday  evening  checking  har¬ 
bours  and  marinas  for  information 
about  possible  yacht  departures  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  day  or  two.  Yacht  own¬ 
ers  and  marina  managers  ques¬ 
tioned  by  The  Jerusalem  Post  in 
Haifa,  Acre  and  Nahartiya  dis¬ 
claimed  knowledge  of  the  boat  or  of 
the  passengers  named  in  the  terror¬ 
ist  announcement. 

Observers  suggested  that  if  the 
Abu  NidaJ  claim  was  true,  the  yacht 
in  question  presumably  sailed  from 
an  Israeli  harbour  and  was  hijacked 
near  the  Lebanese  coast  rather  than 
Gaza,  as  the  terrorist*  claimed.  It  is 
highly  unlikely  that  an  Israeli  vessel 
would  have  been  hijacked  off  Gaza 
or  that  the  terrorists  would  have 
managed  to  sail  her  parallel  to  Isra¬ 
el's  coastline  ail  the  way  to  Lebanon 
without  the  Navy  sensing  that  some¬ 
thing  was  amiss. 

Belgian  authorities  said  yesterday 
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(Cmtiniied  from  Page  One) 
ters  that  it  was  counter-productive 
to  leave  the  law  about  use  of  force  as 
it  stands,  in  its  conveniently  vague 
formulation  which  refers  to  the  “use 
of  force  when  so  needed." 

Education  Minister  Yitzhak  Na- 


any  ministerial  responsibility  to  the 
faulty  procedures  of  the  GSS,  even" 
though  these  had  included  perjury 
for  16  years.  Sharon  said  that  both 
the  Kahan  and  the  Bejski  commis¬ 
sions.  the  former  on  the  Sabra  and 
Shatilla  massacre  and  the  latter  on 
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von  urged  that  the  comnuttee  of  the  bank  shares  crash,  had  focused 
four  ministers  be  expanded  to  in-  on  ministerial  responsibility. 


elude  the  police  minister  and  the 
attorney-general.  This  would  afford 
it  a  broader  spectrum  of  views  and 
proposals,  he  said.  But  an  authorita¬ 
tive  source  said  last  night  that  the 
attorney-general  would  “follow  the 
work  of  rite  special  committee  very 
closely.” 

Navon  also  suggested  that  the 
four-man  committee  study  the  se¬ 
cret  section  of  the  report,  available 
to  all  ministers  though  not  all  have 
yet  read  it,  since  there  i$  only  one 
copy  and  rhey  have  to  wait  their 
turn.  It  should  then  formulate 
guidelines  from  that  section,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  full  cabinet  for  ap- 


Sharon  said  it  seemed  that,  in  the 
GSS  inquiry,  the  issue  of  ministerial 
responsibility  was  dodged  for  politi¬ 
cal  reasons.  “Ministerial  responsi¬ 
bility  cannot  be  brought  up  in  one 
case  and  buried  in  another  case,  just 
because  it  happens  to  be  politically 
convenient,”  he  said.  “In  the  refu¬ 
gee  camps  affair,  I  was  pilloried  as 
the  minister  responsible,  for  things  1 
knew  nothing  about. 

"The  latest  commission,  which 
says  the  political  echelon  did  not 
know  what  was  going  on  (any  more 
than  I  did  in  Beirut),  does  not  even 
suggest  that  those  responsible  for 
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proval,  he  said.  Navon  failed  to  win  the  GSS  ought  to  have  made  it  their 
backing  for  either  suggestion.  *  -business  to  know.  I  shall  continue  to 
Industry  and  Commerce  Minister  try  to  reverse  the  Kahan  Commis- 
Ariel  Sharon  grumbled  at  the  Lan-  sion’s  strictures  against  me,  but,  of 
dau  Commission's  failure  to  attach  course,  by  democratic  means.” 


Dealing  with  fears  and 
fantasies  about  Aids 
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WITHIN  A  FEW  days,  I  participat¬ 
ed  in  two  international  meetings 
where  die  main  subject  was  Aids. 
The  first,  in  Madrid,  was  the  annua] 
assembly  of  the  World  Medical  As¬ 
sociation.  whose  scientific  session 
dealt  with  the  subject.  The  ethical 
committee  worked  on  the  draft  of  a 
declaration  on  Aids. 

The  second  meeting,  which  took 
place  in  Paris,  dealt  with  the  topic  of 
an  international  approach  to  the  dis¬ 
ease.  It  was  organized  and  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  French  government. 
All  the  participants  agreed  that  Aids 
is  not  only  a  medical  problem,  but  a 
public  issue  with  implications  on  life 
values,  attitudes  to  sex  and  death, 
society,  economics  and  politics  with¬ 
in  and  between  countries. 

Public  attitudes  to  Aids  vary  from 
panic  to  resignation.  Obviously,  the 
less  reliable  information  one  has, 
the  more  one  reacts  emotionally. 
The  prognosis  is  not  optimistic,  and 
the  risk  groups  are  widening,  al¬ 
though  the  situation  varies  from  one 
country  to  another.  The  risk  groups 
are  still  the  ones  mainly  afflicted, 
but  through  contacts  between  drug 
addicts  or  homosexuals  and  other 
partners,  the  risk  is  spread  to  ex¬ 
panding  sectors  of  the  population. 

Fear  of  the  disease  is  tremendous, 
because  of  the  long  period  of  latency 
before  any  symptoms  appear.  The 
uncertainty,  the  fatal  prognosis,  of  a 
disease  for  which  no  cure  exists,  has 
aroused  the  irrational  which  exists  in 
every  person. 

Aids,  in  fact,  is  not  a  disease  but 
an  unhealthy  condition  which  turns 
the  person  affected  into  a  high  risk 
because  of  a  deficiency  in  the  body's 
defence  system.  The  sick  person  is 
exposed  to  different  kinds  of  infec¬ 
tions  which,  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions,  he  would  have  easily 
overcome. 

Jacques  Attali,  in  his  book  Vie  et 
Mon  de  la  Medecine ,  points  out  that 
in  the  year  1812,  S.  Butler  described 
a  situation  in  which  consumptives 
were  liable  to  be  prosecuted  and 
even  put  in  jail  while  thieves  and 
rapists  could  receive  treatment  in 
hospitals.  In  all  periods,  epidemics 
have  caused  panic  and  irrational  be¬ 
haviour,  to  Aids  is  added  another 
factor  which  contains  two  taboos: 
sex  and  death.  They  are  linked  to¬ 
gether,  and  form  an  equation:  Sex 
equals  Death. 

Regardless  of  any  proved  relation 
between  cause  and  effect,  fantasies 
and  fears  have  developed.  The  reac¬ 
tion  to  almost  complete  permissive-  1 
ness  in  sex  in  the  recent  past  seems  1 
to  be  “pure  sex”  and  continence. 
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People  who  were  manifestly  unbe¬ 
lievers  speak  today  of  “punishment 
from  heaven." 

Reactions  go  beyond  the  health 
service  and  have  an  influence  on  all 
aspects  of  life.  There  is  talk  of  re¬ 
stricting  mobility  from  one  country 
to  another  as  a  means  of  preventing 
the  entry  of  homosexuals  who  come, 
for  example,  from  San  Francisco;  of 
limiting  the  right  to  the  education  of 
children  and  to  the  employment  of 
workers.  Fear  creates  aggression 
and  looks  for  scapegoats,  the  guilty 
ones  who  should  be  ostracized,  iso¬ 
lated.  even  imprisoned. 

Ttae  question  of  prevention  of  the 
disease  raises  difficult  problems.  On 
the  personal  level,  people  who  come 
in  contact  with  the  sick  tend  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves.  Ophthalmologists 
in  the  U.S.  treat  high-risk  clients  in 
an  indirect  manner,  with  special 
protective  equipment,  because  of 
fear  that  the  disease  may  pass 
through  tears.  Dentists  do  likewise. 

On  the  public  level,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  the  balance  between  efficient 
surveillance  and  gross  intrusion  into 
an  individual's  freedom.  The  au¬ 
thorities  should  try  not  to  get  panic 
and  ignorance  mixed  up  with  the 
safeguarding  of  interest  groups  who 
over-react,  and  create  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  witch-hunting. 

In  many  countries.  Aids  has  be¬ 
come  a  notifiable  disease  like  other 
contagious  diseases:  there  is  appre¬ 
hension  that  this  may  prevent  poten¬ 
tial  patients  looking  for  medical  help 
and  relief  of  stress. 

While  there  is  an  almost  general 
consensus  that  the  sick  should  be 
reported,  there  are  great  arguments 
regarding  the  sero- positives.  It  does 
not  seem  logical  to  turn  the  sero- 
positives  into  stigma-bearers.  It  is 
known  that  the  risk  of  their  becom¬ 
ing  sick  is  small. 

Aids  is  actually  a  relatively  non- 
contagious  disease.  Contamination 
is  difficult,  and  possible  only 
through  direct  contact  between 
body  liquids,  either  through  sexual 
relations  or  the  use  of  needles  by 
drug  addicts. 

There  has  been  a  suggestion  that 
risk-groups  be  obliged  to  pass  tests: 
but  contrary  to  the  relatively  limited 
number  of  the  sick,  the  number  of 
those  at  risk  is  huge,  and  a  negative 
result  has  no  value  because  it  illus¬ 
trates  the  situation  on  a  particular 
day. 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  perform 


the  daily  check-up  of  a  large  popula¬ 
tion,  the  suggestion  has  no  great 
value.  This  is  why  tests  should  re¬ 
main  anonymous  when  they  are  per¬ 
formed.  ITie  value  of  the  test  is 
mainly  for  epidemiological  pur¬ 
poses,  to  assess  the  scope  of  the 
diffusion. 

According  to  a  survey  done  in  San 
Francisco  and  based  on  the  ratio 
between  the  sero-positive  and  the 
sick,  one  can  estimate  the  number  of 
sero-positives  in  the  U.S.  at  over  a 
million  people. 

When  we  check  toe  behaviour  of 
the  disease,  we  find  great  differ¬ 
ences  not  only  in-  the  number  of 
cases,  but  also  in  its  behaviour  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  van  us  risk-groups. 

In  France,  the  largest  number  of 
the  sick  is  among  homosexuals,  and 
contamination  is  sexual  (75  per 
cent). 

In  Japan  there  are  very  few  cases 
altogether,  and  only  2  per  cent  of 
these  are  passed  through  sex.  This 
can  be  related  to  the  widespread  use 
of  condoms. 

In  Greece,  where  there  is  also  a 
relatively  small  number  of  cases, 
only  4  per  cent  are  drug  addicts. 
This  may  be  related  to  toe  free  sup¬ 
ply  of  syringes. 

IN  ISRAEL,  there  are  45  known 
cases;  12  of  them  are  hemophiliacs 
(from  imported  blood),  the  rest  are 
Homosexuals.  A  follow-up  of  a 
group  of  1 ,000  homosexuals  by  Prof. 
Ze’ev  Handzel  revealed  that  8  per 
cent  were  sero-positive  and  of  these, 
10  had  become  sick.  A  big  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  is  in  progress  here 
with  toe  aim  of  preventing  panic. 
The  use  of  condoms  has  been  widely 
recommended,  and  prostitutes  were 
the  first  to  cooperate  with  toe  Minis¬ 
try  of  Health.  Anonymity  is  strictly 
preserved,  and  sero-positives  are 
identified  by  a  code  number.  This  is 
done  to  encourage  people  to  come 
for  checks  and  follow-ups. 

One  aim  is  to  remove  stress, 
which  usually  weakens  immunity  to 
viral  infections,  and  in  Aids  may 
also  lead  to  overwhelming  deep  de¬ 
pression,  and  loss  of  hope. 

In  general,  the  psychological  as¬ 
pect  may  become  a  serious  factor  in 
toe  spread  of  the  disease.  There  is 
also  a  need  for  in-service  training  for 
doctors  to  enable  them  to  cope 
whenever  they  are  called  upon  to  do 
so. 

THE  OUTSTANDING  feature  of 
the  Paris  symposium  was  the  con¬ 
frontation  between  developed  and 
developing  countries  on  the  issue  of 
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Aids,  especially  between  Europe 
and  the  U.S.  on  one  hand  and  Afri¬ 
ca  on  the  other. 

The  delegates  of  the  African 
countries,  many  of  them  health  min¬ 
isters  or  high  court  presidents,  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  about  the  stigma  af¬ 
fixed  to  Africa  as  the  source  of  the 
disease.  They  also  pointed  out  that 
one  should  not  ignore  toe  fact  that 
millions  were  dying  every  year  from 
“common”  diseases  such  as  measles 
or  malaria.  Their  countries  had  not 
enough  funds  for  research,  for  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  population,  for  diagno¬ 
sis  and  follow-ups. 

They  also  noted  that  the  slow¬ 
down  of  new  cases  in  the  Western 
countries,  thanks  to  a  change  in  sex 
habits,  was  almost  impossible  to 
achieve  in  their  countries  at  present. 

Finally,  foreseeing  toe  discovery 
of  a  treatment  few  the  disease,  may¬ 
be  in  the  near  future,  they  were 
worried  thar  they  would  be  debarred 
from  using  it,  again  for  economic 
reasons. 

Thei r  conclusion  was  that  the  time 
had  come  to  set  up  an  international 
agency  for  toe  coordination  of  activ¬ 
ities  on  Aids,  and  for  securing 
“equality”  against  the  disease. 

The  Western  delegates  agreed 
about  the  need  to  act,  but  nobody 
mentioned  finances. 

Actually,  the  problem  is  simple: 
new  financial  resources  must  be 
found  in  order  to  combat  Aids,  or 
priorities  must  be  changed  and  mon¬ 
eys  allocated  to  other  health  issues 


must  be  diverted  to  Aids.  In  suefr  a 
case  we  w3T  confront  very  serious 
ethical  problems.  7'Y-.' 

Israel  is  already  working  in  out 
hibernation  with  France  in  various 
fields:  isolating  the  virus;  dfotcatoi* 
pertinents;  and  lately,  experimental.^ 
treatments  with  AL  721  and  WitUl 
thymic  extract. 

But  so  much  is  still  unknown  re¬ 
garding  toe  behaviour  erf  the  vnhs:  it 
is  not  dear  why  the  duration  of  the 
latency  of  the  disease  is  so  dfffereifi 
in  different  people.  What  is  toe  role 
of  the  virus  in  ttae  outcome  of  tfie 
disease,  and  the  role  of  the  co-fee- 
tots?  Nor  is  the  tropism  of  the  virus 
towards  lymphocytes *  T4  or  nticro- 
phages  clear.  ..'J. 

Finally,  the  great  variability  of  the 
virus  from  the  genetic,  biological 
and  cyto-pathogeok  point  of/view 
makes  the  preparation  of  vaccine 
and  experiments  in  treatment  most 
difficult.  .  ‘  . 

No  lone  researcher  can  overcome 
all  these  difficulties,  and  interna-: . 
tional  cooperation  is  therefore 
essential. 

The  number  of  Aids  cases  iii  bra- 
el  is  fortunately  not  sufficient  .for 
research  in  diagnostic  methods  and 
experimental  treatment.  During  the 
Paris  symposium,  the  Israeli  dele¬ 
gates  established  relations  with  del¬ 
egates  from  African  countries  With  j 
the  purpose  of  tinproving  research  * 
for  the  benefit  of  both  sides. 

Dr.  Ishai  is  head  o  f  the  Israel  Mtdiad 

Association. 


ANTIQUATED  MODE  OF  THOUGHT 


in  Brussels  that  they  were  trying  to 
establish  the  fate  of  their  five  na¬ 
tionals  reportedly  in  the  hands  of 
toe  terrorists. 

Foreign  Minister  Leo  Tindemans 
told  state-run  RTBF  television  he 
had  no  information  on  what  the  Bel¬ 
gians  were  doing  in  the  region. 

“According  to  our  initial  informa¬ 
tion,  toe  abduction  could  have  been  | 
two  days  ago,  or  maybe  yesterday. 
But  we  have  no  confirmation  of 
that,”  he  said. 

No  relatives  of  the  people  in¬ 
volved  bad  contacted  the  ministry. 
Curiously,  the  family  hasn't  told  us 
anything:  There's  been  no  phone 
call,  no  alert,  nothing,"  Tindemans 
said. 

The  French  authorities  were 
checking  the  registration  of  the  Silco 
last  night.  "The  number  given  by 
the  news  agencies  does  not  match 
with  the  Fiench  licensing  records  for 
such  boats."  a  high  ranking  French 
official  told  The  Post. 

Port  authorities  in  Cannes  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  such  a  boat  had 
indeed  been  anchored  there  three 
years  ago,  but  under  different  own¬ 
ership.  The  boat  owner  had  wanted 
to  sail  to  Morocco,  but  he  had  been 
denied  a  permit  because  the  boat 
had  not  met  safety  standards.  ' 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  Charles  Hoffman’s  percep¬ 
tive  report  on  the  recent  Conference 
on  Jewish  Demography  (October 
30)  rightly  pinpointed  toe  political 
manipulation  and  the  financial  ex¬ 
ploitation  which  underlay  what  he 
termed  toe  bidden  agenda  of  the 
entire  proceedings.  The  failure  to 
permit  thorough,  serious  discussion 
of  vital  topics  such  as  family  planning 
(as  distinct  from  the  emotional,  un¬ 
scientific  filibusters  of  the  Efrat  rep¬ 
resentatives  referred  to  in  Hoff¬ 
man’s  article)  was  deeply  frustrating 
to  those  of  us  who  participated  in  the 
conference  because  of  our  profound 
concern  with  various  aspects  of  the 
subject  that  never  received  an  airing. 

Thus,  for  example,  not  a  single 
session  was  devoted  to  women  and 
children's  health  -  a  topic  which 
should  guide  anyone  concerned  with 
population  growth,  childbirth,  child 
care  and  child  rearing.  The  predomi¬ 
nantly  male  roster  of  speakers  (only 
8  per  cent  of  Israeli  and  21  per  cent  of 
overseas  participants  were  women!) 
spoke  of  optimal  family  size  as 
though  human  lives  and  functions 
were  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
subject.  None  of  the  most  recent 
research  findings  of  bodies  such  as 
Unicef  and  the  World  Health  Orga¬ 
nization  were  cited.  Had  they  been, 
we  might  have  learned,  for  example, 
that  toe  optimal  spacing  between 
one  child  and  the  next  is  now  consi¬ 
dered  to  be  five  years;  that  toe 


optimal  child-bearing  age  is  between 
20  and  35;  that  family  size  Is  a  vital 
factor  in  determining  the  physical, 
emotional  and  intellectual  well¬ 
being  of  all  the  children  in  a  family - 
something  many  parents  have  of 
course  learned  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  but  which  none  of  toe  aged 
gentlemen  who  lectured  women  on 
the  need  to  “produce"  more  chil¬ 
dren  seemed  aware  of. 

Altogether,  toe  most  objection¬ 
able  aspect  of  the  conference  was 
perhaps  toe  patriarchal  premise  on 
Much  it  was  based:  we  need  large 
families  in  order  to  preserve  the 
Jewish  people;  large  families  require 
mothers  who  devote  themselves 
wholeheartedly  to  childbirth  and 
child  rearing;  mothers  who  work 
outside  the  home  have  fewer  chil¬ 
dren,  ergo  women  must  leave  the 
work-force  and  return  to  their  God- 
ordained  duties  of  Kinder  and 
Kuche.  (Kirche,  of  course  -  in  Juda¬ 
ism  -  is  a  sphere  from  which  they  are 
markedly  excluded!) 

This  antiquated  mode  of  thought 
dominated  the  proceedings.  It  is  dis¬ 
quieting  that  toe  International  Coor¬ 
dinating  Committee  will  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood  be  composed  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly  of  males  who  are  well  past  parent¬ 
ing  age  and  who  appear  wholly 
ignorant  of,  and  impervious  to,  the 
true  needs  of  the  contemporary 
family  in  general,  and  of  contempor¬ 
ary  women  in  particular. 

ALICE  SHALV1 

Jerusalem. 


QUALITY  OF  STAFF 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  - 1  was  very  pleased  to  read  in 
your  editorial  of  October  23  that 
there  is  hope  for  a  future  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  processing  of  immig¬ 
rants. 

Personally.  I  feel  that  not  enough 
attention,  is  being  paid  to  the  quality 
of  staff  in  the  various  ministries  and 
institutions  that  olim  have  to  attend 
in  their  settling-in  process. 

As  long  as  there  are  office  clerks 
(and  sometimes  managers  too) 
whose  attitude  is  “why  should  I  help 
them  -  who  helped  my  parents  when 
I  came  in  1948?'’  (said  to  my  family 


by  an  official  at  the  Ministry  of 
Absorption  in  Jerusalem)  and  often 
“You  are  not  in  America  now,  you 
know”  (I  am  from  Britain) -and  this 
attitude  thrives  among  toe  opera¬ 
tives  of  toe  absorption  system  -  there 
will  be  fear  of  aliya  among  the  Jews 
of  the  Diaspora. 

The  most  important  areas  for  re¬ 
form  are  those  of  personal  contact 
with  the  new  immigrant.  We  must 
not  be  made  to  feel  beneath  con¬ 
tempt  just  because  we  have  made 
aliya. 

A.  SHIPPER 

Netanya. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  POLITICIANS 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  N.D.  Gross,  in  his  lively 
column  of  October  16,  writes  that 
“...no  bright  future  awaits  toe  nation 
that  allows  itself  to  be  pushed 
around  by  thugs  disguised  as 
freedom-fighters  or  by  freedom- 
fighters  who  act  like  thugs,  and  that 
fails  to  muster  aQ  its  resources  to 
extirpate  those  who  treat  non- 
combatants  as  fair  game.” 

Without  putting  words  in  Mr. 
Gross’s  mouth,  that  future  is  plain. 
People  in  Israel  will  not  stand  for  the 
situation  be  describes  and  which  is 
the  one  we  are  living  in  right  now.  If 
the  responsible  politicians  who  form 


our  government  continue  to  refuse 
to  “muster  all  its  resources  to  extir¬ 
pate”  these  mad  dogs,  the  voters  win 
gp  to  irresponsible  politicians  whose 
only  virtue  is  their  declared  willing¬ 
ness  to  do  so. 

Every  time  I  see  a  news  item 
reporting  the  death  of  a  Jew  for  the 
crime  of  being  Jewish  in  his  own 
homeland,  I  roD  up  my  eyes  and 
think,  another  thousand  votes  for 
Meir  Kahanc.  So  Car,  he  stands  alone 
in  his  kind;  who  knows  how  many 
like  him  thebe  will  be  tomorrow. 


BRITISH-LSRAELI 

RELATIONS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  As  an  Englishman  also,  1 
should  like  the  opportunity  of  com¬ 
menting  on  the  letter  of  Major  Legge 
(October  25)  who  was  disappointed 
on  visiting  Israel  at  finding  a  less 
than  wholehearted  appreciation  of 
Britain’s  services .  to  the  State  of 
Israel. 

Major  Legge  should  know  that, 
while  not  a  vengeful  people  (despite 
Shakespeare's  portrayal  of  Shy- 
lock),  the  Jews  have  long  memories 
and  are  generally  well-informed  on 
matters  which  affect  them  directly. 
He  objects  to  toe  term  “British 
occupation,”  and  pleads  that  the 
British  were  in  Palestine  under  a 
League  of  Nations  mandate.  The 
fact  is  that  it  was  a  mandate  of  their 
own  seeking  whose  terms  they  set 
about  frustrating  almost  from  the 
day  they  assumed  it.  Their  tactics  for 
performing  “the  unenviable  job  of 
keeping  the  peace”  were  to  set  the 
local  communities  at  each  other’s 
throats.  It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  by 
defying  their  mandatory  obligations 
and  closing  toe  door  to  all  but  a 
trickle  of  immigrants  in  1939,  the 
British  became  accessories  before, 
during  and  after  the  fact  of  theFinal 
Solution.  Nor  did  the  Major,  nor  his 
comrades  in  arms,  fight  the  Nazis  on 
behalf  of  the  Jews,  but  on  behalf  of 
Britain  itself. 

It  is  a  fact  too,  that  after  toe  war 
and  during  the  conflict  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  formation  of  this  state, 
the  actions  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day  were  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
homeland  with  all  the  power  and 
influence  (fortunately  limited  by 
their  reliance  on  American  good¬ 
will)  at  their  command.  Twice  in 
recent  history,  British  governments 
have  played  with  the  intention  of 
military  assaults  against  rhts  country, 
and  to  this  day,  there  is  a  British 
arms  embargo  against  us  anri  free 
trade  in  arms  with  sworn  enemies 
who  outnumber  us  nearly  50  to  one. 

The  great  wonder  is  the  vast  reser¬ 
voir  of  goodwill  and  affection  in 
Israel  towards  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  who,  it  is  recognized,  despite 
toe  incurable  perfidy  of  their  succes¬ 
sive  governments,  remain  the 
fairest-minded  add  sanest  people  on 
earth. 

DR.  DAVID  WOLFERS 

Jerusalem. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  The  discoverer  of  Hodgkin’s 
disease  is  buried  in  Jaffa.  Thomas 
Hodgkin  (1768-1866)  made  his  dis¬ 
covery  at  Guys  Hospital,  London,  in 
the  glorious  era  of  Bright  and  Addi¬ 
son  who  discovered  the  diseases  also 
named  after  them  while  working 
there. 

Hodgkin,  a  strict  Quaker,  had  a 
remarkable  friendship  with  Moses 
Montefiore  (1784-1885)  and  acted 
as  his  personal  physician  on  numer¬ 
ous  visits  to  toe  Middle  East  includ¬ 
ing  Palestine  and  also  acted  as  his 
secretary.  Hodgkin  was  particularly 
active  in  drawing  up  plans  for  toe 
first  settlement  outside  the  walls  of 
toe  Old  City  of  Jerusalem  —  Mish- 
kenot  Sha'ananim,  later  to  become 
Yemin  Moshe.  Hodgkin  was  also 
involved  in  improving  the  poor  sani¬ 
tation  of  toe  Old  City  and  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  technical  college  for  arti¬ 
sans  and  agriculturalists. 

Being  interested  in  the  history  of 
medicine,  I  sought  and  found  Hodg¬ 
kin’s  grave  with  difficulty  in  1984. 
The  small  cemetery  adjacent  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland  School  m  Jaffa 
was  in  a  deplorable  state  of  neglect. 

Montefiore  had  erected  a  red 
granite  obelisk  about  six  feet  high, 
but  it  was  obscured  completely  by  a 
tree.  The  rest  of  toe  cemetery  was 
densely  overgrown,  with  some 
graves,  dating  from  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  sunken.  The  princi¬ 
pal  "explained  that  toe  Church  of 
Scotland  School  had  the  key  to  the 
cemetery,  but  no  responsibility  for 
its  upkeep,  as  it  was  the  property  of 
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toe  Anglican  Church.  On  my  return 
to  South  Africa,  I  drew  attention  to 
toe  deplorable  state  of  toe  grave  and 
surroundings  in  a  letter  to  Guys , 
Hospital,  inter  aha.  ’ 

On  my  present  visit,  X  found  some 
of  the  undergrowth  had  ;been 
cleared,  but  toe  obelisk  of  Hodg-  ' 
kin’s  grave  had  developed  a  tilt  ami 
the  long  inscription  bad  become 
hardly  legible.  More  alarming  wfcr' 
toe  sodden  date  of  the  ground,  with 
a  distinct  sewage  odour,  which  could 
be  a  health  hazard  for  the  school's  - 
pupils. 

t  believe  that  Hodgkin,  one  of  toe  1 
great  physicians  of  our  age  and'*  > 
benefactor  of  pioneering  Zionism, 
deserves  a  better  resting  place.  1 
also  believe  that  toe  grave  would  be 
a  worthy  site  for  tourists  to  visit 
once  h  is  restored. 

H.  DUBOVSKY 

Tel  Aviv  (Bloomfoftteiii.S.A.).  *  . 
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